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FOR A MEMORIAL TO JOHN KEATS. 





BY BLISS CARMAN, 





STAND there, John Keats, in marble, in Hampstead over 
the sea! 

But live in our hearts wherever the race of the English 
be! 

Live on, thou captain of beauty, till the last self-thrall 
is free. 


This from thy vagrant fellows in the western land and 
far, . 

With the love that knows not alien from brother, nor 
star from star— 


The love of a man for a man wherever the English are. 


Bravest and gentlest and best of the elder land and dear, 
Thou spirit of earth and morning, until the morning 
appear 
Ride with us on together into the dark with a cheer! 
WASHINGTON, D.C, 


_ 
ce 


THE VISION. 


BY MARY DARMESTETER, 
(A. Mary F. Robinson.) 








SOMETIMES when I sit musing all alone 

The sick diversity of human things, 

Within my soul, I know not how, there springs 
The vision of a world unlike our own. 


O stable Zien! perfect, endless, one, 


Why hauntest thou a soul that hath no wings?... 


I look on thee as men on mirage-springs, 
Who know the desert bears but sand and stone. 


Yet, as a passing mirror in the street, 
Flashing a glimpse of gardens out of range 
Through some poor sick-room open to the heat; 


So in our world of death and doubt and change 
The vision of Eternity is sweet! 
The vision of Eternity is strange! 
PARIS, FRANCE, 


> 
> 


THE BROOK. 








BY FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN, 





THROUGH the fields and woods he goes; 
Melody is all he knows! . 
Listen! he is singing now 
To the bird upon the bough, 
Teaching her new tricks of song 
That shall gladden us erelong. 
Minstrel of the meadows he; 
All he knows is melody' 
O'er his path the grasses green 
Day and night in rapture lean; 
And the lilies tall and white 
Tremble with his song’s delight; 
Now and then a happy limb 
Drops a leaf to honor bim: 
You may often see them lie 
On his breast as he goes by, 
Singing something strangely sweet 
Which the winds alone repeat. 
Song for him is everything ; 
He’s a poet, and must sing! 

New York Crry. 











THE NAMELESS PROPHET. 
(1 KINGS XIIL) 


BY THE RIGHT REV. THE LORD BISHOP OF RIPON. 
(WILLIAM Boyp CARPENTER, D.D.) 


WE all know the story of this intrepid prophet who 
dared to face King Jeroboam in the midst of his great 
men, and tell him the truth that a religion founded on 
moral unreality was foredoomed to failure. We do not 
know his name, but that is of little moment ; we see him 
clothed in courage and armed with faith; we hear him 
deliver his message. The light of truth from his lips has 
shone in the darkness. That is enough; his task is 
done. His duty is to return, leaving no memory except 
that of his heroic and lonely witness on behalf of pure 
morality and pure religion. 
He is a noble-minded man, ready for duty, and coura- 
geous to do it alone ; he is strong enough to hold himself 
in rein, yielding to no suggestion of pride or pitilessness, 
of vanity or of advantage. He is an example of that 
strong, chivalrous devotion to duty which is untarnished 
by the little selfishness which so often mars the noble 
deeds of men. 
But the story shows the weak place in his harness. 
None are free from temptation, and temptation success 
fully repelled may return to find the spirit slumbering. 
Notice the conditions in which the temptation overtook 
him. He had done his task. The strain is over. 
Physical fatigue unnoticed before begins to make itself 
felt. He is tired ; he dismounts ; he sits down, He is 
aloue, and alone after a scene of exceptional excitement, 
interest and triumph, 
The temptation comes in a seductive form. It comes 
with that flattering deference which, always grateful, is 
never more so than when it is the approving admiration 
of the old forthe young. An old man joins him ; he.has 
Come in pursuit of him: he has been filled with admira- 
tion for what the prophet has done; he can approve if 
others cannot. His venerable locks carry an artful flat- 
tery. His gray bairs commend the prophet’s young and 
vigorous zeal. And yet more, what he brings is the 
sanction of religion. ‘‘I am a prophet as thou art.” 
Can the younger man resist such an emissary? All that 
the old prophet says harmonizes with his own feelings of 
the moment. Here is one who invites him to rest and 
take refreshment. It is no offer of hospitality from 
those who were steeped in the base principles of the new 
régime. It is the deferential, kindly invitation of an 
appreciative sympathizer. It is true that the prophet’s 
instructions were neither toeat bread nor drink water in 
the place. But now a voice which claims a divine sanc- 
tion presses upon the prophet the sustenance and sym- 
pathy for which he has craved. Why should he resist 
the claim of greater age and experience than his own? 
But a man’s conscience is his own, and once a man 
surrenders his conscience into the hands of another his 
conscientiousness is gone. It is a true saying that we 
need a conscience for our conscience. It is fatal to make 
another man’s sense of right the measure of our own. 
When the voice speaks clearly and decisively to us, no 
other voice, however specious and sweet, can be God’s 
voice to us. The fatal resting upon another has betrayed 
many a man from life’s higher and holier way. In car- 
rying out life’s purpose and work, we must be prepared 
to be alone, and to be content to be alone, resting on no 
man’s approval, but only on that which made the 
Apostle strong ; ‘‘Our testimony is this—our conscience.” 
By forsaking the clear guide of his own soul the prophet 
stepped aside from the splendid way he was traveling. 
He listened to the old prophet ; he yielded ; he went 
back with him. ‘‘ He did eat bread in his house, and 
drank water.” But over that meal there hung a gloom 
—neither the host nor the guest was quite at ease. The 
one knew, and the other could hardly avoid feeling that 
all was not right. At last the old prophet could keep 
silence no longer. A power greater than his own plau- 
sible persuasiveness forced from his reluctant lips the 
truth. He had suceeeded in his ambition ; the coveted 
guest sat at his table. He could boast, if he would, 
among his neighbors, that the hero of the startling in- 
cident at Bethel had broken bread in his house ; but the 
success was turning to ashes in his mouth. The shadow 
of falsehood and wrong brooded in bis heart. The sword 
of retribution hung over the scene. The old prophet 
knew and felt that this was the case. Silence became 








intolerable, and at last the words are spoken. He who 


deceived God’s servant is compelled to speak the doom 
of the man whom he deceived. He cried unto the man 
of God that came from Judah, saying : ‘‘ Thus saith the 
Lord, Forasmuch as thou hast been disobedient unto the 
mouth of the Lord, and hast not kept the commandment 
which the Lord thy God commanded thee, but camest 
back, and hast eaten bread and drunk water in the place, 
of the which he said unto thee, Eat no bread and drink 
no water ; thy carcass shall not come unto the sepulcher 
of thy fathers.” 
The voice of warning and of doom was spoken. There 
is no need for delay, Indeed, how can the man of God 
linger any longer under the roof of the old prophet? As 
soon as the meal is over the man of God left, the old 
prophet saddling his ass forhim. Swiftly the end came. 
Rumor soon spread in the city that a man had been slain 
by a lion. The old prophet knew what the rumor meant. 
He went forth sadly, and he came back laden with the 
dead body of the man he had tempted and betrayed. 
Such was the mean and mournful close of a deed which 
was noble and heroic. Such was the witness against the 
weakness in a character which in much was courageous 
and magnanimous. 
This story tells its own lesson. The real force of a 
man’s character must be measured by its weakest place. 
It is the story of the weak link in the chain; the strain 
must ultimately fall on the feeble link, Temptation, 
like a bird of prey. falls upon the weak spot. The arrow 
shot at a venture will one day smite where the harness 
joints are at fault. Asa fact, the severity of the tests 
to which in life we are exposed is so great that it is not 
wise to leave much to chance ; it is wise to tighten and 
close up the loose joints,and stand so that everywhere we 
are incased in the armor of purity, and righteousness. 
The weak place 1n the case of the nameless prophet is 
clear enough. He fell before a danger which is common 
enough. He accepted a religious sanction for doing*that 
which his conscience knew was wrong. There are hun- 
dreds who accept such a sanction to their soul’s peril. 
The voice speaks in the name of the Lord. How can it 
speak wrongly? Yetif it speak against simple right it 
is not the voice of the Lord. Religious sanction has been 
pleaded over and over again as a plea for doing wrong. 
Religious sanction was not wanting in the day of St. 
Bartholomew ; religious sanction was not wanting for 
the fires of Smithfield or the burning of Servetus. The 
man of God allowed himself to believe that the voice of 
the old prophet was the voice of God, tho the inward 
voice of his own conscience spoke a different language. 
So many persuade themselves and silence the real voice 
of God for the sake of the pretended voice. True reli- 
gion can never cross the conscience. Whatever ignores 
moral right, by whatever name it may call itself, is not 
true religion. The most fatal failure of religion is seen 
whenever it seeks to be above or independent of moral- 
ity, Unethical religion is false religion. ‘‘T» thine own 
self be true.” Never sell your conscience to any man, 
however old, experienced or venerable, Never dream 
that his voive can be more God’s voice to you than is the 
inward voice of your own conscience. 

Ripon, ENGLAND. 


LIBERTY IN THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


BY WILLIAM HENRY GREEN, D.D., LL.D., 
PROFESSOR OF OLD TESTAMENT EX#GESIS IN PRINCETON SEMINARY. 





It is obvious from utterances in certain quarters that 
apprehensions are felt by some of our brethren lest the 
cherished liberties of Presbyterian ministers and people 
are imperiled. If this be the case, every true friend of 
the Presbyterian Church would rise up in their defense, 
and in rebuke of bigotry and intolerance. Freedom of 
thought and of speech is not to be repressed. Scholarly 
investigation must be suffered to range at will over all 
subjects which present themselves for inquiry. No fet- 
ters must be placed upon the human understanding in its 
search after truth. The sacredness of the subject is no 
bar to the most thorough search, if it be conducted in a 
reverent spirit, with candor and impartiality, and with- 
out the assumption of false principles or the employment 
of wrong methods. The historical truth of the Scrip- 
tures and the genuineness and canonical authority of the 
several books are not to be excepted from rigid scholarly 
examination. The basis of our faith and the foundations 
on which revealed religion reposes are not only open to 
scrutiny, but the momentous interests at stake demand 





that the scrutiny should be of the most searching kind. 
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Here, if anywhere, it is of the utmost consequence that 
the exact truth should be known, that positive certainty 
should be attained, that nothing should be accepted 
which will not bear examination, that no doubt or ob- 
scurity should be suffered to remain which can by any 
means be removed, 

Biblical criticism, which is an inquiry into the facts 
concerning the Bible, the circumstances of its origin, the 
authorship of its several books, and their literary form 
and contents is not only a legitimate study, but it is one 
of special value and importance, and it should be un- 
trammeled in its investigations, unwarped by prejudice, 
and fearless in its quest of truth. It has an open field, 
and should be allowed free course. Every attempt to 
interfere with the freedom of inquiry in this subject as 
in every other should be frowned down, from whatever 
quarter it may proceed or by whatever motive it may be 
actuated. The truth is not to be upheld by timidly for- 
bidding the application to it of even the sharpest tests. 
If it be genuine, it will come forth unharmed and with 
clearer evidence from the severity of the trial. If the 
truth as it is commonly apprehended have an admixture 
of error, free discussion will discover the fallacies and 
weak points, and remove them, leaving the truth in its 
integrity. Vigorous threshing will free the pure grain 
from the worthless chaff. 

But while scholarship has its rights which must not be 
infringed, it also has its duties for the neglect or viola- 
tion of which it may be properly challenged. There is 
a Christian scholarship and an unchristian scholarship. 
There is a biblical criticism and an anti-biblical criticism. 
In the history of the Christian Church it is evident that 
the doctrinal controversies through which it has passed 
have in the end tended to clearer views and to more 
lucid and exact statements of the truth. It is thus that 
the great historical creeds have been built up and gradu- 
ally formulated in their present precision, The antago- 
nist3 of the faith have contributed to this result by their 
assaults, compelling its advocates to strengthen their de- 
fenses, to re-examine their ground, and to discriminate 
more sharply between the true and the false, the essen- 
tial and the non-essential. And both biblical criticism 
and biblical interpretation have been largely indebted to 
the scholarly researches of those who were foes to evan- 
gelical truth. We thankfully accept the gathered stores 
of learning contributed by their labors to the benefit of 
our common Christianity ; but we are not prepared to 
surrender the ark of God to their custody. 

It is not to shackle investigation or to muzzle the free 
utterance of opinion for the Presbyterian Church, when 
summoned to do so ina proper and lawful manner, to 
pronounce upon the question whether certain opinions 
are in accordance with her 8S andards, or whether she 
must in fidelity to the truth which she is set to maintain, 
withhold her sanction from their proimulgation. 

And here it is important to be observed that the case 
which has been appealed to the next General Assembly 
is not an abstract question in thesi, but it is asked to 
determine a particular matter, viz.: Does the Inaugural 
of Dr. Briggs, interpreted by itself and by his views set 
forth in his other writings, which are here gathered up 
and expressed, transcend the limits allowable to those 
who have received their authority to teach and to preach 
from the Presbyterian Church? It is not a question of a 
more rigid interpretation of the Standards than hereto- 
fore. Itis simply a question of the application of the 
Standards in their well-known and accepted sense to the 
case in hand. It is a well-understood principle among 
us that a rigid adherence to every word and let er of the 
Standards is neither demanded nor expected, but simply 
a full and cordial acceptance of the system of doctrine 
therein contained, and an approval of the form of gov- 
ernment and discipline. No one would be subjected to 
censure in the Presbyterian body unless convicted of 
what were esteemed grave departures from the faith. 
There is no disposition among us to make a brother an 
offender for a word, or to magnify trivial differences of 
opinion into grounds of serious charges. 

It should also be distinctly stated that there is no sug- 
gestion in this case of any restraint upon the liberty of 
opinion and expression conceded at the reunion of the 
two branches of the Presbyterian Church, when each 
“recognized the other as a sound and orthodox body ac- 
cording to the principles of the Confession common to 
both.” The tenets, in regard to which the action of the 
Assembly is invoked, have no affinity with those which 
were entertained in the New School branch any more 
than with those of the Old School; and agree no more 
with those maintained by the founders and tau zht by the 
early instructors of Union, Auburn and Lane Seminaries 
than with those held at Princeton, Allegheny and 
McCormick. The matters complained of are at war, not 
only with the common faith of Presbyterians of every 
name, but of evangelical Christians in general. 

It is further to be borne in mind that, while the cur- 
rent faith of the Presbyterian Church adheres to the doc- 
trine uniformly held by the Westminster divines of the 
infallible inspiration of Holy Scripture in its original 
form, the question to be brought to the decision of the 
General Assembly, is not abstract but concrete, not gen- 
eral but particular. 


of the original inspired autographs in every detail, while 
cordially receiving the Bible in all its parts as the infalli- 





ble and authoritative rule of faith and practice, must 
abandon the ministry of the Presbyterian Church ; but 
it is whether Dr. Briggs, denying this inerrancy, as he 
avowedly does, on the grounds that he does, and to the 
extent that the principles to which he has committed 
himself necessarily carry him, has not passed beyond the 
limits that can be safely allowed. One man looks 
through a microscope and imagines that a speck or two 
of sand may be perceived in the marble of the Parthenon, 
and he cannot make up his mind whether these have 
become attached to it since the building was erected 
or were contained in the stone from the beginning. His 
view of the matter is certainly very different from that 
of one who contends that large portions of the edifice 
were composed of sands:one. There is a vast difference 
between a denial of inerrancy upon grounds which must 
result in setting aside the historical truth of large and 
important parts of the Sacred Volume, and a hesitation 
to aftirm absolute inerrancy on the part of one who is 
perplexed by some discrepancies in matters which are 
utterly insignificant. The particular case which is to be 
brought to the Assembly for decision is not of the latter 
but of the former sort. And the judgment of the As- 
sembly in its disposition of the actual case in hand can- 
not with any propriety be taken as an index of what the 
will of the Church would be in regard to the other and 
far less flagrant departure from its commonly accepted 
faith. 

However guarded Dr. Briggs may be in his formal 
statements on this subject, every careful reader of his 
writings is aware of the importance of ascertaining the 
sense which he attaches to his terms, in order to under- 
stand his meaning. When he commends ‘the best 
scholars of our time” for their willingness ‘to recog- 
nize any error that might be pointed out by Wistorical 
Criticism,” and adds that ‘‘ these errors are all in the 
circumstantials and not in the essentials,” he has been 
thought to mean simply that a few statements of Scrip- 
ture in regard to trivial and unimportant matters are 
not in harmony with the established facts of history ; 
and many have been disposed on this ground to think 
that the question at issue was of slight consequence and 
scarcely worth disputing about. But how far in his 
view does the area of ‘the circumstantials” extend ? 
and what is the style of ‘* Historical Criticism,” which 
be adopts, and how numerous and how serious are the 
errors, Which it claims to discover in the Scriptures ? 
When it is seen that his critical views completely revolu- 
tionize the history of the Old Testament, and transfer 
institutions and legislation which are expressly ascribed 
to Moses to a much later date, making that to be the 
growth of centuries, which is positively declared to have 
been directly communicated of God to the great legisla- 
tor, and discovering discrepancies and inconsistencies 
at every turn, which have no existence except as they 
are created by the critics themselves and result from 
their arbitrary partition and misioterpretation, it is not 
so harmless after all. It is destructive of all confidence 
in the historical truth of Scripture, and of necessity 
brings into suspicion the entire body of revelation, 
which is indissolubly linked with it. How much he is 
prepared to surrender at the bidding of the Higher Crit- 
icism may be learned from the following extraordinary 
statement. 

“If we should abandon the whole field of providential 
superintendence so far as inspiration and divine authority 
are concernedand limit divine inspiration and authority to 
the essential contents of the Bible, toits religio n,faith and 
morals, we would still have ample room to seek divine au- 
thority where alone it is essential or even important, in 
the teaching that guides our devotions, our thinking and 
our conduct.” 

As if the historic truth of Scripture from first to last 
could be given up, and the historic revelation which it 
records would remain intact. 

So in respect to the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch and the unity of the beok of Isaiah, itis not a case 
in thesi, with which the Assembly will be called to deal, 
but one particular instance with all its special character- 
istics and peculiarities. The question which it will have 
to decide is by no means the general one, whether no 
minister, who tinds himself perplexed by critical argu- 
meuts and is unable in consequence to satisfy himself 
absolutely whether Moses did in actual fact write the en- 
tire Pentateuch, and so cannot make a positive and un- 
qualified aftirmation to that effect, should be allowed to 
remain in the Presbyterian ministry, even tho he firmly 
believes its historic truth and its divine inspiration in 
every part. But it is whether Dr. Briggs’s denial that 
Moses wrote the Pentateuch, coupled with the grounds 
on which he puts it, and the extent to which he carries 
it, and the consequences which he deduces from it, does 
not so directly contravene the explicit statements of 


| Seripture, and the authoritative testimony of our Lord, 


as well as the faith of the Church which is founded upon 
it, as to overpass the bounds which can be safely 


allowed. 


It is undoubtedly the current belief of the Presbyterian 


| Church that the New Testament gives its infallible sanc- 
| tion to the traditional belief of the Jews that the Penta- 
It is not whether every minister, | 
who is unable to affirm positively the absolute inerrancy | 


teuch is the work of Moses. Yet he who does not so un- 
derstand the words of our Lord and of the inspired pen- 
men, dves not directly and conscientiously reject their 
authority in questioning it, But the affirmation of 





Christ himself and of the inspired writers of the New 
Testament that Moses was the giver of the Law is too ex. 
plicit to be misunderstood or explained away. The 
statements of the Pentateuch are direct and explicit 
that the whole Law in all its parts was either committed 
to writing by Moses or was given by God tohim. These 
positive statements are directly contravened, when it is 
affirmed (‘‘The Higher Criticism of the Hexateuch,” p, 
123) that only ‘“‘certain laws” of Deuteronomy were in 
existence before Josiah, and those but a small part of 
the whole and not the most characteristic ; and that only 
‘‘certain laws” of the ceremonial institutions were in 
existence before Ezra, and those of the most rudiments] 
kind (ibid., pp. 158, 159), while the great mass was post- 
Mosaic practice and chiefly post-Solomonic practice, 
and not given by God to Moses at all. The patriarchal 
history, moreover, and even the Mosaic history is re- 
duced to variant and uncertain traditions (ibid., p, 75- 
80), while the laws are represented to be conflicting and 
mutually inconsistent (ibid., 101, etc.). The allegation 
that the laws are post-Mosaic destroys the truthfulness 
of the history in which they are embedded, and which 
specifies the occasion and circumstances under which 
they were given to Moses. Must not criticism, which is 
at open variance with direct biblical statements, be de- 
nominated anti-biblical ; and can scholarship, which di- 
rectly antagonizes the teachings of our Lord in a matter 
so Vital as the origin of the law which he came to fulfill, 
and which even deprecates the introduction of his au- 
thority into the discussion of a subject on which he 
made positive affirmations (ibid., p. 29), be called a loyal 
Christian scholarship ? 

No one questions the Christian character of Dr. Briggs. 
his sincerity, his motives, or the purity of his life. The 
sole question at issue is whether the sentiments of his 
Inaugural are in conformity with the Standards of the 
Church to which he belongs. It is manifest that all the 
sentiments that are complained of spring from one root. 
The low view of predictive prophecy, the errancy of the 
Bible, the undue exaltation of reason, and the undervalu- 
ing the Holy Spirit’s agency upon the souls of believers 
at death, all are the offerings of a rationalistic Higher 
Criticism. Whether these extremes and radical senti- 
ments are compatible with the pledges which every min- 
ister assumes at ordination, and whether the Church can 
continue to give its sanction to one who is industriously 
propagating them, is a point to be settled not by a local 
presbytery, but by the collective voice of the entire 
Church through its supreme court,which is in an orderly 
manner and by due process called upon to adjudicate it. 





ENGLISH NOTES. 


BY JAMES PAYN, 


It has been a perpetual reproach to the French people 
that they take no interest in, and have no knowledge of. 
matters that take place out of their own boundaries. 
This is especially the case with foreign literature, the 
very existence of which seems to be unknown to them. 
The great excitement caused in England by the death of 
Tennyson has compelled them, however, to give a mo- 
mentary attention to his poems. The Paris Figaro, a 
journal, it is true, not much given even to the poetry of 
of its own countrymen, informs that the ‘* Odeon the 
Death of the Duke of Wellington” was so successful, 
that 
“after its appearance Tennyson never suffered a_ single 
good Englishman to die without singing him in many 
verses, His poems satisfied the longing for home, 
for tea, and for ethereal poetry which lies in the bosom of 
every Englishman or woman who has past forty... . The 
English official world have wept over his grave. but the 
chromo-lithographic poen.s of Tennyson will long have 
been forgotten when Rosetti, Browoing and Morriss [the 
two final ‘ss’? denoting perhaps both the pvets of that 
name | are still spoken of.” 

For pure silliness, absolute and utter ignorance of the 
subject it deals with, this is perhaps as bad a criticism as 
ever was written, 

It is curious how our modern authors seem to take it 
for granted that it is a new thing for genius to be depre- 
ciated. When a writer has made his mark in the world, 
we forget, or perhaps have never read, the depreciatory 
view that was often taken by his contemporaries. Even 
Shakespeare had his contemporary detractors ; and tho 
we are apt to consider the whole course of Walter Scott 
a triumphal march, this was by no means the case. In 
the hight of his fame, and when he was bringing oul 
his best works, he was attacked by many pens. If we 
look in The Month and other periodicals of the time, 
they have scarcely a good word to say even for ‘ Ivan- 
hoe.” As to the ancients, even the most famous of 
them bespattered one another with mud. Naucrates ac- 
cuses Homer of plagiarism ; Socrates was described by 
Athenians as illiterate ; Theopompus charges Plato with 
lying ; Cicero and Plutarch tell us that Aristotle has 
‘forgotten nothing that can tend to show his ignor- 
ance and his vanity”; and Virgil is described by Pliny 
and Seneca as “ destitute of invention.” Under these 
circumstances one would think that our modern authors 
might bear depreciatory criticism with more equanimity ° 

The crusade against the advertisers is from one point 
of view eminently satisfactory, since it proves that there 
are, after all, a good many people in the world with 
nothing much the matter with them, They can have 
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very little ‘‘ to cry about” if their sensitive natures are 
so torn and agonized by seeing a vulgar picture on a 
wall. This kind of affectation may be contemptible, but 
it isan evidence of material well-being; it is of slow 
growth and requires a sort of hothouse atmosphere of 
leisure and comfort for its developement. When the 
High Priest of Art wrote of the harmless ornament at 
the side of the Arch of Constitution Hill, ‘‘ Who of us is 
there who does not despise the vain luxuriance of that 
dissolute parallelogram?” he was thought to be making 
rather too much of a little matter ; but in forty years we 
have learned to take Art very seriously, which indeed 
we must do, since she never condescends to jest, if we 
are to take her atall. Still, it does seem unnecessary to 
foam at the mouth, because somebody’s pills. or some- 
body’s soap is picturesquely represented to us at a rail- 
way station. Nothing can be more stupid than the 
literature of some of our advertisements—-if they cost 
ten thousand a year, as their proprietors boast, it is cer- 
tainly not spent on their literary composition—but men 
of letters endure the infliction without shrieking ; and 
why should the men of art demand sal volatile and to 
have their stays cut instead of bearing things with the 
same philosophy. 

The frequency with which persons are now committed 
for contempt of court, and the often frivolous grounds 
on which it is done, is bringing the custom itself into con- 
tempt. It is one that requires judgment, in other than 
a legal sense, in dealing with so grave a power. Under 
pretense of maintaining the majesty of the crown, our 
judges seem to havetoo keen au eye to their dignity. 
One judge indeed who carried this practice to the utter- 
most, Chief Justice Wilmot, actually confesses that its 
object is ** to keep a blaze of glory round the judges,” 
and to deter people from attempting to lower their dig- 
nity in the eyes of the public. 

In the Dean of St. Asaph’s case Judge Butler threat- 
ened to commit Erskine for insisting on the verdict of 
the jury being recorded in their own words : ‘* My lord,” 
he replied, ‘* you may do as you please, | know my duty 
as well as your lordship knows yours.” And his lordship 
caved in, The judgealways did cave in when it came to 
committing advocates. Justice Robinson once said to 
Curran: “If you say another word, sir, Vll commit 
you.” To which Curran replied: ‘‘ Then it will be the 
best thing you have committed this year.” This really 
does seem like contempt of court, but it was not pun- 
ished. 

Some excitement has been caused by a judge tining a 
high sheriff tive hundred guineas the other day for want 
of respect to his position; but Justice Buller was once 
asked by an unsophisticated sheriff on the Oxford Circuit 
whether he was bona fide judge (pronouncing fide as one 
syllable) as they had been ‘ often put off with sergeants 
in those parts.” Af*er the topic of the weather had been 
dropped he asked the judge whether at the last assize 
town he had gone to see the elephant. ‘‘ Why no, Mr, 
High Sheriff, I can’t say I did,” was the good-natured 
reply, ‘for a little difficulty occurred; we both came 
into the town in form, with the trumpet sounding before 
us, and there was a point of ceremony as to which should 
visit first.” 

A movement is, I read, in progress for the promotion 
of shorter meals. A good many of our fellow-creatures 
tind them much too short, which is itself a reason for di- 
minishing the superfluity of courses among their richer 
brethren. It is curious while the crusade is so hotly 
pressed against excessive drinking, no one has a word to 
say against overeating ; and yet [ am told by the doc- 
tors that the latter—among the upper classes, at all 
events—does quite as much harm as the former. The 
meals of the ‘upper ten,” considering what litle exer- 
cise as a rule they take, are enormous. Breakfast, 
luncheon, five o’clock tea, and a late diuner of at least 
half-a-dozen courses. It is this last which the reformers 
chiefly inveigh against. No one but an alderman—or a 
person who has got into a habit of gormandizing—can 
really enjoy it; the mere actual appetite fails long before 
such a dinner is half over; something far down the 
menu may attract the attention, and we may ** keep a 
corner” for it, but in the meantime the proceedings seem 
tedious in the extreme. ‘Two hours, at least, are passed 
in the consideration of dishes, for only one out of four of 
which we have any relish. With the majority of the 
guests there is indeed no pretense of enjoyment, so far as 
these culinary delicacies are concerned, <A really good 
dinner, as the best judge of such things (Walker, of the 
Original) informs us, consists of a couple, or three at 


Most, well-chosen courses, such as oysters, grouse and | 
| road terminus, and the official had just announced the 


an apricot omelet. He also insists on a judicious choice 
of the company to eat them, which is the last thing 
thought ef at ordinary parties. Indeed, it would almost 
seem that the length of them is expressly intended to 
suit that very considerable number of persons ‘who can 
only converse when they have a knife and fork in their 
hands. and to whom every entrée supplies a topic. 

It is not often that mechanism makes alliance with 
poetry ; the most complicated clocks in the world have 


(as is natural) been more for time than eternity ; but the | 
i they did not see that they were directly in the way of 


oue recently completed at Schwarzwald has essayed much 
higher things. It presents at once a picture and a poem 
and takes note of the most poetic events of the day and 
year. At eight a bellman rings the hour of prayer, and 
& pious maiden (in a chapel lit by electricity) offers up 





the prayer of the Virgin. This is in the old style; but at 
the close of December two trumpeters announce the New 
Year; when May arrives there comes the cry of the 
cuckoo, and in June that of the quail. The sunrise is 
ushered in by the appearance of a golden sun upon the 
dial, and by the old German hymn, ‘‘ The Sun A wakes,” 
and to the full moonis paid asimilar compliment. Clocks 
of this kind were always held in high esteem in Ger- 
many, At Herrnhut, the watchmen of the town used, 
at the various hours of their vigil, to imitate the strik- 
ing of a clock. 
“VIIL. Past eight o’clock ! Oh, Herrnhut, do thou ponder; 

Eight soulsin Noah’s Ark were living yonder. 

1X. ’Tis nine o’clock! Ye brethren hear it striking ; 

Keep hearts and houses clean, to our Savior’s liking. 

X. Now, brethren, hear, the clock is ten and passing; 

None rest but such as wait for Christ embracing. 

XI. Eleveh is past! Still at this hour eleven, 

The Lord is calling us from earth to Heaven. 

XII. Ye brethren hear, the midnight clock is humming ; 

At midnight our great Bridegroom will be coming. 

1. Past one o’clock ! the day breaks out of darkness, 

Great Morring-star, appear, and break our hardness. 

IT. *Tis two! on Jesus wait this silent season, 

Ye two so near related, willand reason. 

Il. The clock is three ! the blessed three doth merit 

The best of praise from body, soul and spirit. 

IV. *Tis four o’clock: when three make supplication, 

The Lord will be the fourth on that occasion. 

V. Five is the clock! five virgins were discarded, 

When five with wedding garments were rewarded. 

VI. The clock is six, and I go off my station ; 

Now brethren, watch yourselves for your salvation.” 

A passenger in the train between Slough and Windsor 
had the misfortune to have his hat blown off. The esti- 
mation in which the ** topper” is held by the public is 
well known ; but this gentleman’s regard for it would 
appear to be excessive, as he instantly jumped out after 
it, and, since the door was locked, through the window. 
The train was stopped, and he was found sitting by the 
line, a little shaken, but brushing his hat with tender 
solicitude. Some unpleasant things have been written 
about this incident, reflecting upon this person’s intelli- 
gence, but the fact is that the great majority of us every 
day show a similar lack of the sense of proportion. We 
are not all qualified by Nature to take headers out of rail- 
way carriages after our hats: but on our way to the 
city and back every day how often do we endarger our 
lives by hastening over a slippery crossing to anticipate 
a railway van; we save by it half a second of time, for 
which we have no particular use, and risk the being hur- 
ried into eternity. 

The conference of Head Masters have made their pro- 
test against the sons of rich men competing for educa- 
tional prizes which are intended for the encouragement 
of the poor. One would have hoped that the principle 
of noblesse oblige would have prevented this meanness ; 
but when we remember how persons of good means 
take advantage of gratuitous help from the hospitals, and 
that the one valid reason for the retention of the blue- 
coat boy uniform is that it restrains rich parents from 
partaking through their sons of the benefits of that char- 
ity, one has little contidence in the force of any such 
feeling. One cannot expect, of course, that well-to-do 
boys should not be as desirous to distinguish themselves 
as their les fortunate companions; but it is proposed 
that the scholerships and exhibitions they may hence- 
forth receive shall in their case be honorary. This is, in 
fact, only an act of good citizenship. I havealways con- 
tended that instead of rich men’s sons being ‘‘ run for” 
the ordinary professional prizes, thereby excluding those 
who are really in want of them, they should be educated 
in branches of learning peculiar to their needs, or rather 
to the needs of their fellow-citizens, A great landlord 
should in his youth be made acquainted with all the best 
means of improving the position of his tenants, and an 
employer of labor the like for his ‘‘ hands,” instead of 
these matters being delegated to an agent who has no 
personal concern in them. 
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THE QUEERNESS OF IT. 


BY ANNA C,. BRACKETT, 

[f oncE knew an old New England woman, who used 
to comfort her soul with the often exclamation: ‘ Well, 
most folks in the world are mighty queer ; and Iam glad 
I'm not one of ’em!” This used to be to me in my child- 
hood rather a mystical saying; but I have since found 
some meaning in it, as 1 have run across a few of the 
persons of whom the old lady was probably thinking. 

A few days ago I was in the ‘ Ladies’ Room” of a rail- 


departure of the next train, A throng of women and 
children were surging through the door to take their 
places, when one woman in the midst of the crush sud- 
denly said to her companion: ‘ Let’s wait for a little 
while,” and, turning round, the two stood immovable 
there, forcing twenty or thirty other women, many of 
them with small children, to stop, to turn, and to find 
their way around the obstacles. As I walked round them, 


I thought of my old friend’s saying, and wondered why | 
| men to each other, even in the freedom of club life. 


many others. IT wentdown the muddy street in a hurry; 
but when [ came to the crossing there were three women 
there, waiting, and they had stopped directly upon it, 
blocking up the way; they were entirely forgetful of the 


fact that the crossing was intended for any one else than 
themselves, or indeed that any one else was in the city. 
Every one whocame up had to walk around them in the 
dirt, push them one side, or wait patiently behind them 
till their car, which was half a block off, should arrive 
and take them on board. Finally [did succeed in cross- 
ing, and was about to enter the door of my destination 
when a young woman pushed by me and hurried in 
through the heavy swinging door, never looking to see 
whether there might be any one behind her, and letting 
go of the door as soon as she had entered. I have never 
had the honor of playing football, but I am inclined to 
think that the danger in that game might not be greater 
than the risk I ran at that moment of having my skull 
fractured, as the door, released, and under the force of 
a newly tightened spring, came flying against the luckily 
stiff brim of my hat, nearly knocking it off my head. 1 
thought that ‘‘ mighty queer ” too. 

I did my errand with a devout sense of gratitude that 
the young woman was not to be pained by seeing me, 
when she came out, lying on the sidewalk surreunded by 
a crowd, presided over by a policeman, and perhaps 
forced to remain there, as I once saw a poor fellow with 
a broken leg obliged to sit for a whole hour in a pool of 
water on the edge of the sidewalk till the ambulance 
should come; this within twelve blocks of a hospital! 
When I had safely passed the ordeal of the doors on 
my exit, first making sure thatno young woman was in 
front of me, 1 hailed an omnibus nearly filled with wom- 
en, taking the seat next the door, the only one vacant. 
The pavement was not of the best and the vehicle not at 
all steady. Ihad my fare in my hand, and hesitated 
whether not to wait for a stop before venturing the 
length of the passage ; and not one of all the women 
offered to pass up the fare, tho I never saw men in an 
omnibus fail in this little courtesy to women or to each 
other. This would have struck me as ‘ queer,” also, 
had I not learned after many years’ experience that no 
one woman has any rights which any other other wom- 
an is bound to respect, unless indeed she has been in- 
troduced to her. 

A woman came into a bank the other day handing 
her check to the paying teller with a neat memorandum 
stating exactly what amount she wanted in twenties, 
tens, and bills of other denominations. The teller 
counted out the large roll of bills, remarking, as he 
pushed them through his window: ‘If everybody was 
as exact as you always are, this would be a very easy 
place. Women are very queer sometimes, They will 
say they will take tens, and then conclude that they 
would like two fives, and then want one of the fives 
changed to small bills, and then, likely enough, come 
back before they reach the door to demand quarters for 
one of the dollars.” 
for the next comer, 


And he heaved a sigh and waited 
Truth compels me to add that when 
1 asked him if the men were not just as bad as the wom- 
en, he answered : ‘Oh, they are worse,” He was evident- 
ly a pessimist, but perhaps he had not been so always, 
and who shall say that his gloomy ideas of the human 
raceare not due to his daily exasperating contact with 
some of the ‘* mighty queer” people ? 

At a notion store the other day there were many 
would-be purchasers and but few saleswomen. Many 
of the women had been waiting patiently for a long 
time, and one sweet-faced little woman was 
just beginning to state what she wanted, 
another, clad in all the habiliments of the deepest 
afiliction, came in from her carriage, and, sweeping up 
behind the littke woman, announced, ‘‘l must have some 
one wait on me immediately, or I must leave. 
here yesterday and couldn't get waited on.” There was 
silence for a space, and the saleswoman hesitated, till 
she was released by a glan:e and *‘ I can wait,” and then 
the lady of sorrow was served with some insignificant 
article, and swept loftily and self-satisfied to her carriage. 
Ihave given the incident exactly as it happened, and 
with the very words that were said, It isa pity that 
sorrow makes some people hard instead of soft; but 1 
suppose they cannot help it, if they were made ‘‘queer” 
to begin with. 

Here is another incident related to me by a friend: ‘I 
was coming down town,” he said. ** A woman, beauti- 
fully dressed, ordered her handsome carriage and horses 
directly upon the crossing—she on the sidewalk, speak- 
ing with the coachman, Coming upon them, | hesitated, 
but she made no motion, so I walked around twenty feet 


when 


I was 











| out of my way—a very dirty place on one side of the 


crossing and rough ice on the other; 1 wentover the ice. 
Then I waited to watch. A man came, then hesitated, 
and walked around; then a woman ditto, apparently 
very fearful of the ice. At last the ‘lady’ got into her 
coach, still on the crossing, and drove off.” ‘‘ Some 
folks are queer,” I said. He paused for a moment and then 
went on, as if addressing an audience: ‘‘ There seem to 
be women that the sense of justice has been just coddled 
out of! They have takena different form of manners— 

what is called feminine manners. They act as if they 
were free from all the consequences of their own acts. 
Their manners are surely bad contrasted with those of 
In 
fact, there is no sweeter courtesy than at a club, for we 
must have it in order to keep the freedom sweet. Women 
seem to have no idea that they have any duties to any- 
body but their own people, They follow nothing but 
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their own feelings. It remains to be seen what effect 
the employment of somany women as stenographers and 
typewriters, the introduction of women into business, 
will have upon feminine manners. Perhaps, after all, it 
may not be wholly bad. It seems now as if women had 
no feeling for women as such, no fellow-feeling for their 
kind.” 

Then he took down Charles Lamb frcm the shelf and 
' read: 

‘«« Just so much respect as a woman derogates from her 
own sex in whatever condition placed—her handmaid or 
dependent—she deserves to have diminished from herself 
on that score ; and probably will feel the diminution when 
youth and beauty and advantages, not inseparable from 
sex, shall lose of their attraction.’ ”’ 

Walt Whitman was the next book, and he turned to 
that with atender and a wonted hand, and went on: 
** * Whoever degrades another degrades me, 

And whatever is done or said returns at last to me, 

And whatever I do or say, I also return.’” 
And then he put both books in their places and said 
Good-by. Heis not queer. And really I suppose what 
makes people seem so *‘ mighty queer,” is their thought- 
lessness more than it is their hard-heartedness. Some- 
times it is an unfortunate lack of imagination, so that 
they are unable to put themselves in the places of others, 
or to realize that there are any others but themselves. 

I saw an elderly lady once refuse a seat which was 
offered to her in a crowded street car by a courteous 
young man and persist in standing, greatly to his con- 
fusion. And I heard her then say to her companion 
that she never accepted seats from strangers for fear 
that they might make her action the pretext for claim- 
ing her acquaintance. But this was in a Boston car, 
toward the West End, and all cities are not Boston. If 
possibly a like fear may be haunting the minds of wom- 
en in other places, we, who have some spice of a broad 
humanity left in our composition, and who are often 
moved to do little kindnesses even to women we have 
not been introduced to, here hasten to inform them that 
they may spare themselves any anxiety on that account. 
We are not on the lookout for new acquaintances, but 
we shall probably be foolish enough to continue forget- 
ting that people are ‘‘ queer ” and to treat them as if 
they wererational, The self-respect must be very small 
which can be endangered by a kindly word or look even 
from a fellow-woman, and the ‘‘queerness” of it is 
sometimes very funny. 

New York Cry, 
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RECRUITING PUPILS FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. 


BY THE HON. THOMAS J. MORGAN, 
COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


THE records of the Indian Office show that during the 

past three years the attendance at Indian schools was 
increased by 4,000 pupils, an increase of more than 25 
per cent. 
' This simple statement conve;s to the ordinary reader 
little idea of the immense labor involved in securing the 
result. Recruiting pupils for Indian schools is beset 
with innumerable difficulties. The obstacles are not 
only numerous and formidable, but in some cases are 
absolutely insurmountable, An enumeration of some of 
these will be of interest to all who desire to be informed 
in regard to the progress and success of the great educa- 
tional movement among the Indians. 

One of the most serious obstacles encountered is the 

ignorance of the Indian parents. Strangely enough, the 
great mass of Indians, altho living for all these years in 
more or less close contact with us, are almost entirely 
ignorant of our language. They still maintain the use 
of their own tongues, and comparatively few are found 
among them able to speak the English language with 
fluency or to understand it intelligently when they hear 
it. Indeed, it is sometimes difficult to find interpreters 
who are competent to explain to the Indians the mean- 
ing of the agents and other Government officials who 
desire to communicate with them, and who are also able 
to express, in intelligible English, the vhoughts and 
desires which the Indians wish to communicate to the 
Great Father. I have been most painfully impressed 
with this wide gulf separating these people from our- 
selves when I have met delegations in the office at 
Washington, or when I have stood in the presence of 
assembled councils on various reservations. This igno- 
rance of the English language on the part of the Indians 
makes access to them exceedingly hard, and when agents 
and others go among them to secure their children for 
the schools, they are met at once by the great difficulty 
of making clear to them the precise purpose of asking 
for their children. 

Moreover, the great mass of the adult Indians have 
never themselves had the opportunity of attending 
school, and consequently have no conception of what 
school life signifies, and can have no intelligent appreci- 
ation of the immense advantages offered to their children 
by the Government in the institutions of learning which 
it has established for their benefit. Not only so, but the 


ultra-conservatism of the Indians, which leads them to 
cling to their language, their manners and their customs, 
stands as a great barrier to hinder them from putting 
their children into schools where they will learn a for- 
eign language, imbibe foreign ideas, become used to for- 








eign manners and customs, and be thus far alienated 
from their parents and divorced from the life of which 
they forma part. It requires a very high order of intel- 
ligence on the part of the paren‘’s of any race to lead 
them to be willing to put their children under influences 
which will, of necessity, separate them from their 
parents, and beget in their minds a desire for a condition 
of things wholly different from that which surrounds 
them in their home. 

There is, too, in the minds of the Indians generally, 
tho not universally, not only a strong prepossession in 
favor of their language, habits of life and religious ideas, 
but also, unfortunately, a prejudice varying from mere 
suspicion and dislike up through all the grades to 
animosity and furious hatred against the white race and 
its characteristics. Many Indians hate the very name 
‘‘white man,” and the severest taunt that can be thrown 
by one Indian at another is to charge him with being a 
white man or desiring to become such. They cherish 
the recollection of all that they have suffered in the past 
by the advance of our civilization, rehearse again and 
again their version of broken treaties and invasion of 
their rights, and recount for a thousand times the story 
of war, and cruelty practiced upon them by the whites, 
and their own heroic resistance. So that there has 
grown up, from generation to generation, this wall of 
separation between them and us. When they are ap- 
proached on behalf of the Government with requests to 
put their children in school, they take refuge at once 
behind this wall and oftentimes refuse absolutely to be 
dislodged from it. 

In many cases, they seem to look upon the effort on 


the part of the Government to put their children into | 


school as covering a hostile purpose. They regard it as 
an unfriendly effort to take from them their children— 
an invasion of their rights which is to be resisted at all 
hazards. They think that there must be some ultimate 
purpose of ‘evil concealed in the effort, and that their 
duty to themselves and their offspring requires them to 
thwart it if possible. 

It is very common among them to hear expressions 
which indicate with great clearness that they regard the 
surrender of their children to the white man as a special 
favor to the Government, and one which, if acceded to 
at all, shonld only be for the sake of corresponding gain, 
so that itis not unusual for them to say that they will 
not allow their children to go unless they are paid for 
it. They regard it as a great sacrifice on their part, 
which has in itself no compensation, and which should 
be made only in exchange for equivalent to be rendered 
by the United States. 

A very potent influence which stills exists in many 
parts of the Indian country is that exerted by the so- 
called ‘‘ medicine men.” These people, grossly ignorant 
both of the structure of the human body, and utterly 
unacquainted with any except the crudest and most 
elementary knowledge of disease, knowing nothing 
whatever of science as applied to medicine, and often- 
times having no knowledge of even the most ordinary 
hygienic laws, and using in their practice only grotesque 
ceremonies and ludicrous remedies, nevertheless exer- 
cise a great influence over their deluded patients, and 
manage to secure from them large pay for their little 
service, They naturally dread the inroads of education, 
as it is always followed, of necessity, by a lessening of 
their influence and a cutting off of their resources. 

Then, too, the Indians are very superstitious in regard 
to death. The custom obtains very widely among them 
of destroying even the house in which death occurs as 
well as all that the house contains. When, therefore, a 
child has died in school, there at once arises in their 
minds a strong prejudice against the school building and 
a superstitious dread of sending any more children to the 
place where death occurred. Ignoring the fact that a 
much larger proportion of children die at home than at 
school, they insist, with strange lack of logic, that the 
school is responsible for the deaths which occur thert. 

The affection which Indian parents have for their chil- 
dren is, nevertheless, strong, and leads them naturally to 
desire to keep them at home, unless it can be made evi- 
dent that it is for their decided advantage to have them 
taken away. In most cases this leads them to protest 
against the effort to take their children off to school, and, 
if necessary, to resist it by force. 

To this it should be added.that the minds of the multi- 
tudes of Indians have been poisoned against the public 
schools by statements that they are hostile to their reli- 
gious faith ; that they are hotbeds of corruption; that 
immorals practice are common; that their children are 
mistreated ; that they will return to them depraved ; and 
that if they die in the Government schools, while away 
from home, their souls will go to perdition, 

It is also true that false stories circulate among the 
Indians, frequently emanating from those who have 
been at school and have run away, regarding depriva- 
tions, suffering and cruelties alleged to be practiced 
upon pupils by the school authorities. When, there- 
fore, school supervisors and others delegated by the In- 
dian Office to gather up children for Indian schools, go 
among them, they are met at once by these various ob- 
jections and protests. 

_ Another more serious matter which is encountered is 
the condition of the health of Indian children. It is not 
generally known to the public, but the fact is painfully 


patent to the Indian Office, that there is among Indian 
children a vast amount of inherited disease, and in some 
tribes healthy children are apparently the exception 
rather than the rule. Owing to the prejudice above re. 
ferred to of the Indians against. schools on account of 
sickness and death within them, it has been thought de. 
sirable to exclude those who are manifestly unfit, physi. 
cally, for the strain of school life. Consequently, a rigid 
medical examination is insisted upon before any children 
are received as pupils. This reveals the existence of 
disease and physical weakness to such an extent as to 
materially decrease the percentage of children of suitable 
age who have the necessary physical qualifications, 

Another difficulty is the early marriages which are 
very common among Indians, Girls, especially, are fie. 
quently allowed to marry at fourteen years of age, or 
even younger, so that it is exceedingly difficult to pio- 
cure girls of this age or to keep them in school bey ord 
this period, when they have been admitted at an earlier 
age. One of the most beneficial results of Indian educa- 
tion as at present carried on, is the rescuing of young 
girls from early marriages and the retaining of them in 
school until they have reached a suitable age and until 
both their physical condition and their mental traiuing 
has been carried far enough to fit them in some degre 
for the burdens of married life, 

In many cases, Indian children of very tender years 
are required to work, and their services in the present 
state of life among them are absolutely necessary tu 
keep the older people from suffering. I found, for in- 
stance, among the Navajos that the sheep are often 
guarded by little boys and girls. I saw one day a boy, 
certainly not over six years of age, who was being 
trained by his father to care for their sheep, and I saw 
on another occasion a large flock under the care of little 
girls that apparently were not over twelve years old, In 
many other cases, I came into personal contact with this 
state of things, in which little children were required to 
work for the support of the family. Parents, especially 
those who are old or infirm or unwilling themselves to 
work, are very loth to allow their children to leave home 
to go to school and thus be deprived of their services, 

When we add to the difficulties that have been men- 
tioned, the fact that Indians are loth to have their chil- 
dren subjected to the ordinary restraints of school life, 
such as requiring them to bathe and take proper care of 
their persons, and to devote themselves regularly to 
stated employment ; and when they protest against the 
cutting of their hair as an infringement of their righis 

and an indignity imposed upon them, the difficulties of 
the case become greater. I witnessed down in Arizona, 
at Keam’s Cajion, the reception of a group of Mog ii 
boys, brought in by Chief Lololomi. The boys had 
beautiful, glossy black, long, straight hair ; but, unfortu- 
nately, it did not bear close examination, and when they 
submitted their hair to the scissors and their locks wee 
thrown into the fire, there was, in the language of ove 
present, a great destruction of the innocents. The su- 
perintendent of the boarding school at Fort Yuma tol! 
me that she found it practicully impossible to keep the 
older boys in school because she insisted, for good and 
sufficient reasons, on cutting their hair. The same diffi- 
culty has been met elsewhere, 

It should be borne in mind, also, that in many cases 
the Indians live on immense reservations Jike the Nava- 
jo, covering 12,000 square miles, or on others which, tho 
not so extensive, are still very great. Transportation Is 
difficult. Supervisors are sometimes obliged to go on 
horseback or in wagons, traveling many hundreds of 
miles in quest of children. Oftentimes they are met 
with the statement that there are no children, that they 
are all dead, or that they are not at home. It is quite 
common for children, when they see a white man ap- 
proaching, to make for the brush and hide themselves 
like quails, as I witnessed on the Fort Hall reservation, 
or to be concealed by their parents under blankets or in 
out-of-the-way places, where they lie until after the 
white visitor has disappeared, 

These facts are given to illustrate the extreme difti- 
culty of recruiting pupils for the Indian schools. Others 
might be mentioned, but these are sufficient to show thot 
nothing but the most systematic, persistent work on the 
part of the Indian Office, the most faithful carrying out 
of orders on the part of agents, and the most enthusiastic 
efforts on the part of school superintendents and others 
charged with the responsibility, will succeed in gather- 
ing these little ones into the schools so amply and beneti- 
cently provided for them. 

Nevertheless, it should be recognized that many 
dians are eager for the educational advantages afforded 
their children and are even demanding that schools 
should be provided for their benefit ; and it is worthy of 
being repeated that, notwithstanding all the difficu! ties 
in the way, rapid progress is being made in the matter of 
filling the schools with pupils. Especially is this the 
case amoung those tribes which have longest enjoyed 
educational advantages. For instance, it is a compare 
tively easy matter to secure pupils from the Oneidas, 1? 

Wisconsin, or from the New York Indians. One very 
gratifying fact is that usually students returned from 
schools to their reservations throw the weight of their 
influence in favor of education, and one of the pleasant 
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experiences of superintendents and teachers 1s the pee’ 
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have formerly been pupils. In fact, if educational work 
for the Indians can be prosecuted for the next few years, 
as it has been in the last few, the great mass of Indian 
children will be in school. 

WASHINGTON, D.C,, January, 1893. 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OLD SOUTH PxO- 
EST. 


BY GEORGE R. LEAVITT, D.D. 








I HAVE the honor of the acquaintance of a gentleman 
of some distinction of family and of personal presence, 
who reminds me in his daily walk of what appears to me 
one of the embarrassments of a church like the Old South 
Church of Boston. He steps with care in all places. 
He seems to me to say to himself whenever he lifts his 
foot : ‘‘ Consider well, my soul, thou art about to raise a 
leg of one of the first families of Shawmut.” 

In commenting upon the action of the Old South 
Church in its recent protest against the management of 
the American Board, I would not lose the sense of its 
venerable age and historic importance. I would re- 
member the honored line of its psstors and its succession 
of great laymen. I would recall once more its heroic 
constancy when it was the sole remaining citadel of Con- 
gregational orthodoxy in the Tri-mountain peninsula. I 
would remember Madame Weston’s legacy and its vast 
increase ; the corporate and private wealth of its pew- 
holders, and its generous contributions to every good 
cause. I would remind myself anew of these and other 
reasons which may lead this ancient church to feel en- 
titled, and even sacredly held, to do things differently 
from other and more recent Congregational churches. 
In a sense she acts in the eyes of a Congregational, and 
even of the entire ecclesiastical world. 

Thus a leg has been lifted in Shawmut. It is poised 
above my head. Ilookabout me. Its broad, impending 
sole threatens the President, the Secretaries, the Pruden- 
tial Committee, and, saving a small minority, the entire 
corporate membership of the Board. 

It was natural to think at first of immediate resigna- 
tion, I conferred with some of my younger brethren, 
and they strengthened my purpose. They said: ‘* The 
situation becomes complicated. It is very grave. This 
action of the Old South is of critical significance. It is 
notsimply advisory. Ordinary Congregational churches 
advise the sisterhood ; but not First churches, especially 
churches in Shawmut. Be not deceived. This action is 
mandatory. Heed the language: ‘ The management of 
the Board must be changed.’” I looked about me be- 
fore taking the decisive step to see what my brethren 
would do ; the officers and the obnoxious members of 
the corporation. What was my astonishment to observe 
that many of these were going about their daily duties 
as usual, while others were actually winking and show- 
ing signs of disrespect. Some said: The contribution of 
the Old South is large. We must not lightly imperil it. 
A church which gives ten thousand dollars a year must 
be treated with consideration where one that gives only 
a thousand might safely be snubved, in some properly 
phrased ‘‘minute.” Butare there not other churches and 
individua!s which contribute many times ten thousand 
dollars, which do not take the view of the pastor and 
brethren of the Old South, and whose contributions also 
greatly need to be safely guarded ¢ 

Is it not a wise course to review a little and to ask 
these questions? What real change does this protest 
make in the situation? Is it any new attitude of the Old 
South Church? Jn view of its history of the past ten 
years (to take up this latter question) assuredly we must 
say, ‘* No.” 

Is there any change in the case of Mr. Noyes? Has 
he retracted his objectionable opinions, all or any of 
them? If so the evidence should be brought. Did not 
the Old South get him sent out, aiding the pastor of 
Berkeley Temple to accomplish by indirection, as a 
pastor, what he could not effect as a member of the 
Prudential Committee? And did not, and does not, the 
Old South contribute, or members of it, substantially to 
his support? What has changed the relations of the 
case of Mr, Noyes, to make it wise, or even possible for 
the Board to accept him as a missionary—forced upon it 
by indirection and a hostility that will never rest until 
by like methods (if necessary) it has forced all the re- 
jected candidates it wishes to have sent out upon the 
Board and the churches? It is said that the action of 
the missionaries in Japan recommending or indorsing 
Mr. Noyes is a new fact. If so the Prudential Com- 
mittee and the Board must, of necessity, estimate what 
weight should be given to it. We are glad to know 
that Mr. Noyes has proved inoffensive and helpful. 
But the great majority of our churches wish to know 
whether Mr. Noyes is still the representative of Andover; 
Whether he still maintains the views upon ground of 
which he was rejected ; when, if this be so, the Com- 
mittee is under broad, but most definite instructions not 
to appoint him. 

Help for a strained situation does not lie ia this direc- 
Uon, but only immediate and inextricable embarrass- 
ments, 

There is no change in the situation since October, save 
& more manifest purpose in the minority to force the 
majority, At first attacks were directed against the 
Home Secretary, they widened their scope, later, to em- 
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brace the Prudential Committee, then the President ; 
and now the announcement is that the Board must go 
entire—i. ¢., all its conservative membership—to give 
place to new men. What shall be done? We need 
great patience and grace. A revolutionary change may 
be awaiting us. May we all be able to preserve a bal- 
anced mind, an unselfish and consecrated purpose. May 
we see all that we ought to see, the entire situation ; 
avoid all criticism and bitterness, and do nothing fool- 
ishly or in haste, If the old South has spoken the word 
of wisdom the evidence will broaden and become con- 
clusive. If it has only reiterated a local declaration of 
opinion and purpose, this can be properly estimated and 
pigeonholed as one more of the phases of this pro!racted 
struggle in the presence of which the kingdom is 
coming. 
CLEVELAND, O. 
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fHE STRUCTURE OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL 
MACHINE. 


BY MERWIN-MARIE SNELL, 








THERE are many “ecclesiastical machines,” of various 
shapes and sizes ; but the ecclesiastical machine par eaw- 
cellence is that whose master-wheel is within the walls of 
‘he Vatican. 

Rome is admired even by her worst enemies for the 
compactness with which her spiritual armies are or- 
ganized and the skill with which they are marshalled. It 
is Commonly supposed that the government of the Ro- 
man Catholic Courch is a sort of bureaucracy, in which 
even the smallest details are determined by orders ema- 
nating from the Pope, which receive, as they descend 
from rank torank of the hierarchy, implicit and unquali- 
fied obedience. Thus, according to this current view, the 
whole organization acts as one man, and there is a unity 
and harmony which insures the greatest posible effi- 
ciency. This tremendous engine of power is controlled, it 
is imagined, by a body of shrewd, far-seeing, untiring 
men who are straining every nerve for the exten- 
sion of the power of the Church, whether by the making 
of proselytes, brilliant strokes of finance, political in- 
trigues, or any other available means. 

But the facts in the case are far otherwise. No form 
of government is so highly centralized as the bureau- 
cratic ; the Roman Catholic organization, on the con- 
trary, tho monarchical in theory, has the extremest de- 
gree of decentralization consistent with doctrinal and 
organic unity. 

The unit of integration is the diocese. The Catholic 
Church is essentially an aggregation of dioceses practi- 
cally autonomous in matters of interior administration, 
while in constant communication with the Roman 
Church and recognizing its doctrinal and appellate au- 
thority. The diocese is, however, neither the largest 
nor the smallest subdivision. The smallest is the par- 
ish which is subject to a rector or parish priest, often 
with oneor more assistants or curates. He has entire 
control of parochial affairs, both material and spiritual, 
and shares his responsibility with the lay members of his 
congregation only so far as his own fancy or conven- 
ience dictates, 

Where the ecclesiastical organization is complete, as it 
isin some parts of the United States since the Third 
Plenary Council of Baltimore, several parishes are ag- 
gregated into a deanery. Theclergymen of the deanery 
meet occasionally under the presidency of one of their 
own number who bears the title of dean. 

The diocese, composed of a number of deaneries 
is, where regularly organized, usually subject to a 
bishop, and is governed by a body called the diocesan 
synod or presbytery, composed in this country of all the 
priests of the diocese, but in some parts of the world 
only of those who have the charge of parishes or re- 
ligious houses. The head of a diocese, whatever be his 
ecclesiastical dignity, is called an ‘ ordinary,” which 
signifies the person exercising ordinary jurisdiction. 

In missionary regions a diocese is sometimes governed 
by a simple priest, with the title of prefect apostolic, 
who rules, not in his own name, but as a delegate of the 
Pope. As the Catholic population increases, a bishop 
with a nominal title taken from some extinct Oriental 
see, rules it under the name of a vicar-apostolic, and 
still as the Pope’s representative. Prefects and vicars 
apostolic have about the same administrative functions 
as the regular bishops, tho with less discretionary 
powers. 

The next division to the diocese is the province. An 
ecclesiastical province is composed of a metropolitan, 
with the title of archbishop, and a varying number of 
suffragan bishops. The laws of the province are made 
by a Provincial Council, composed of all the bishops and 
heads of religious orders in the province, under the pres- 
idency of the archbishop. 

The several provinces of a large country are usually 
united into a primacy or national Church, governed by 
plenary councils presided over by an apostolic delegate 
or representive of the Holy See, a position nearly always 
conferred for the occasion upon the primate, if there is 
one. The primate of a country stands in the same rela- 
tion to its archbishops as an archbishop does to the 
bishops of his province, holding only a pre-eminence of 
dignity and a limited appellate jurisdiction. In the 
United State the See of Baltimore has already a ‘‘ quasi- 
primatial dignity,” and there are many indications that 





its gradually increasing authority will soon attain to 
full primacy or even become patriarchal. Plenary or 
national councils are held at irregular intervals, and are 
composed of all the archbishops, bishops, and heads of . 
religious orders in the country, who alone have a voice 
in the deliberations, tho they are accompanied by num- 
bers of theologians, secretaries, etc. 

Theoretically, several primacies are united into 4 
patriarchate, but the patriarchal office is practically 
obsolete, as the Oriental patriarchs represent only a 
handful of prelates and people in the midst of vast and 
hopeless schisms, while the Roman patriarchate extends 
over almost the whole Latin rite, so that over most 
Catholics the Chief Pontiff exercises patriarchal as well 
as papal jurisdiction. 

According to the Catholic theory, the bishop is the 
ordinary and normal head, by divine appointment, of 
the Church in his own diocese. The individual Catholic, 
lay or clerical, owes his first allegiance to his ‘* ordi- 
nary,” so long as the latter is in communion with the 
Roman Church. The canons of provincial, of plenary, 
oreven of ecumenical councils, take effect in a diocese 
only when promulgated by its own bishop. 

Nominally, Rome has absolute power, within the 
limits prescribed by the essential constitution of the 
Church, over all parts of the Catholic body ; but as this 
power can be exercised, where the hierarchy is regularly 
established, only through the medium of the bishops, the 
latter have things very much their own way. 

Asan example of this practical decentralization, the 
fact may be noted that the decrees of the Council of 
Trent, tho emanating from the highest and most impos- 
ing source—namely, from the Papacy and universal 
episcopate conjoined—took effect only in those countries 
in which the local hierarchy consented to promulgate 
them at the time. The canon law of France, England, 
the United States, the North German States, and all 
missionary countries disregards entirely those decrees. 
For example, before the Tridentine Council, the validity 
of every contract of marriage between baptized persons 
was always recognized, where no diriment impediment 
existed, even when it was made before a Protestant min- 
ister, or a civil magistrate, or even without witnesses. 
The Council of Trent decreed that henceforth such 
marriages between Catholics should be null and void a) 
initio; and yet their validity remains to this day un- 
questioned and unquestionable throughout the whole 
Catholic world, excepting that small section of it in 
which the Tridentine decrees were published. 

Excommunication is the only weapon which Rome 
possesses by which to enforce her will upon an unwill- 
ing episcopate ; and this weapon she is exceedingly loth 
to use against individual bishops, and much less against 
a iocal hierarchy, for the result is as likely to be a self- 
perpetuating schism as a prompt or even tardy submis- 
sion. The thriving little Jansenist Church of Utrecht, 
which has been a fountain of schismatic orders through- 
out the world for the last two hundred years, stands as a 
perennial warning against such an exercise of the papal 
prerogatives ; and Rome will never proceed to «xtremi- 
ties against a bishop if it is possible to avoid it, unless it 
can count upon the disaffection of his clergy and people. 

The methods of appointment in various grades of the 
hierarchy, as in various countries and ages, differ con- 
siderably. The ancient Catholic usage was to have all 
bishops elected by the clergy, with more or less of infor- 
mal popular participation, and to have the lesser clergy 
appointed and assigned by the episcopate. But as the 
feudal system entwined itself around the Church civil 
interference increased, and the elective system was grad- 
ually replaced by the appointive, until both bishops and 
priests became, in many places, the creatures of kings 
and nobles, deriving their places from their will, and 
often holding them subject to their pleasure. 

Since the decline of the centralized monarchies into 
which feudalism developed, the Church has been gradu- 
ally disentangling herself from the State, and in many 
cases the freedom of elections has been recovered. At 
present the bishops are in a few cases elected by their 
own clergy without any outside interference, as in sev- 
eral great sees in Europe and the East which retain an- 
cient privileges of independence ; in most by their own 
clergy, subject to the approbation of the State or of 
higher ecclesiastical authorities ; and in others, again, 
by a few special electors, as in Rome by the College of 
Cardinals, and in other places by a body of canons at- 
tached to the bishop’s church, called the cathedral chap- 
ter. 

The decrees of the Tbird Plenary Council of Baltimore 
require that when a bishopric becomes vacant the clergy 
of the diocese shall place three names in nomination for 
the succession, designating the order of their choice by 
the terms ‘‘dignus,” ‘‘ dignior” and “ dignissimus.” 
The other bishops of the province receive the list, make 
any changes in it which they find necessary, and forward 
the modified list to Rome, which usually selects one of 
the three, and, if there be no special reason to the con- 
trary, the one who has been designated as ‘ most 
worthy.” There is, in this part of the world, very little 
successful wire-pulling among the clergy in the interest 
of their own advancement, for ambitious priests are 
looked upon with suspicion and disfavor. But it often 
happens that outside influence, even that of lay men and 
women of great rank or of close personal relationship 
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with members of the Roman Curia, makes itself felt in 
determining the results. Petitions from persons inter- 
ested, lay and clerical, often have much weight, for the 
leaders of the hierarchy, like the Jewish hierarchs of old, 
‘* fear the people.” 

The secular clergy of less than episcopal rank are, in 
many parts of the world, still more or less dependent, 
like their superiors, upon the civil authorities; but 
normally they receive their appointments from their 
ordinary alone, without any outside interference. In 
missionary countries they are at their beck and call, and 
liable to be moved about like chess men at the will of 
their spiritual lord. 

Where the Church has taken a more permanent shape, 
and is able to carry out its own constitution, there exist 
a class of permanent rectors, who cannot be removed 
from their charges against their own will, except after a 
formal trial for grave misdemeanor before an ecclesias- 
tical court. Inthe United States a few such rectors now 
exist, but the institution has not thus far proved to be a 
success. According to the canons of the Baltimore Coun- 
cil the immovable rectorships were to be filled by formal 
examinations of such irreproachable and worthy candi- 
dates as might present themselves ; but the better class 
of the clergy do not, as a rule, care to submit to the anx- 
ieties and the contingency of disgrace which public ex- 
aminations involve. 

In the ascending scale of hierarchical organization, 
as we have depicted it—parish, deanery, diocese, prov- 
ince, primacy, patriarchate and papacy—the only direct 
and general jurisdiction is vested in the papacy, the 
diocese and the parish. The bishops are the Church, 
They rule their own dioceses, without much regard to 
the powers above, and atill less for those below, having 
far more practical autonomy than the bishops of the 
Episcopal, Methodist, and other dissenting bodies. 

The Pope’s control over them is direct and theoretically 
quite broad in its scope; but they rule in their own names 
and not in his, and sometimes maintain themselves in a 
perfectly independent attitude. The prerogatives of 
some sees are far in advance of those of others ; one of 
the German prince-archbishops, for example, appointing 
his own suffragans without the advice or consent of 
Rome, simply notifying the Pope of his choice after it 
has been made and acted upon. 

The ordinary priests, on the contrary, are merely dele- 
gates of the bishops, who are looked upon as the real 
pastors and are alone considered to possess the fullness 
of the priesthood, In the United States, even more than 
in most countries, they are apt to be tyrannized over by 
the latter. The Vatican is jealous of the episcopal pre- 
rogatives, and is apt to favor the cause of a priest against 
his bishop, if there is any excuse for doing so; and many 
an American bishop has had to eat humble pie, before 
McQuaid and Corrigan, on account of some suspended 
priest. The title to all the diocesan property is vested in 
the bishop, and he may exact the most scrupulous obedi- 
ence to the canons of the diocesan synod, while himself 
ignoring those of the Province, or of the national or 
universal Church. 

Appeals may be taken from one degree to the other 
of the hierarchy, until the very person of the Pope is 
reached. They may be made from the priest to the 
bishop, from the bishop to the metropolitan, from the 
metropolitan to the primate, from the primate to the 
patriarch, from the patriarch to the Roman Curia, and 
from the Roman Curia to the person of the Pope, Any 
one may communicate with the Pope himself, without. 
the intervention even of the papal secretaries, by inclos- 
ing his letter in three sealed envelops, all properly ad- 
dressed to the Sovereign Pontiff in the Latin tongue. 
The outer covers will be taken off by two different sets 
of Vatican officials, but the inner one will pass to the 
Pope himself, who will open it with his own hand, 

Ordinarily the Papal business is transacted in the 
various executive oftices of the Roman Curia, which is 
composed principally of the committees on * sacred 
congregations” of cardinals, with their secretaries and 
clerks. Much of what is done in the Pope’s name he 
has no more personal knowledge of than the President 

the United States has of the thousand minutiw of the 
diplomatic, postal or military service. 

It will be seen that the machinery is an elaborate one ; 
but it is far less compact than is commonly imagined, 
and not so effective as that of the Methodist Church, 
for example, in utilizing all the energies of its adher- 
ents for the advancement of its own interests. As far 
as its personnel is concerned, there is much relevancy in 
the remark made once by a brilliant but somewhat dis- 
heartened priest of my acquaintance, that the best argu- 
ment which he knew for the divinity of the Church was 
the fact that it continued to flourish in spite of the ig- 
norance and incapacity of its leaders! 

Most of the eleemosynary and educational work credit- 
ed to the Roman Catholic Church is done, not under the 
direct auspices of the hierarchy, but by the religious 
orders, which are private ccclesiastical corporations, 
with their own constitutions and, in some cases, their 
own independent hierarchical organization, which space 
will not permit us to describe here, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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..--Henry Cabot Lodge, Senator-elect from Massachu- 


setts, is the Nea of George Cabot, who was 
Senator from Massachusetts from 1791 to 1796. 











OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 

WE were all a little surprised at the President appoint- | 
ing Mr. Howell E. Jackson, of Tennessee, to the Supreme 
Bench, and had hardly gathered ourselves up from it 
and begun to think over the good reasons, when, not to 
be outdone, Mr. Cleveland asks Judge Gresham to be- 
come Secretary of State. Judge Jackson was a soldier 
in the Confederate Army, and Judge Gresham was a 





member of the Cabinet of President Arthur in the last 
year of his administration, and four years ago he was 
among those named as candidates for the office of Presi- 
dent. Ina lull during a severe battle once upon a time 
the band of one of the contesting forces played an air— 
the opposing side, which of course was French, leaned 
on its guns, listened, and at the end applauded loudly. 
An old officer standing by said, *‘ This is not war.” One 
feels like saying this is not politics. However, we need 
not fear that a political milennium is coming. History 
goes on to say in the matter of the music that the con- 
tending armies, freshened by the little breather, went at 
each other again with renewed vigor, and—one side or 
the other beat, because one or the other must, So we 
shall not look for much more music by the band, or fear 
that the lion and the lamb are really going off arm. in 
arm, 

ihe golden age we want to see politically, is not a 
yielding of the principles of either party but a capacity 
for both parties to unite when a bill is for the common 
good. A Quarantine bill, national and practical in its 
workings, a bill that shall sift the immigration that comes 
to our shores and keep the refuse on the other side of the 
Atlantic, and then some little home changes for the bet- 
ter such as giving our Presidents six years and one 
term only and our Representatives four years instead of 
two—those are acts of general legislation which the 
country would like to see both parties unite upon and 
carry out. In the matter of the silver question both 
parties have worked with selfish motives, not for the 
common good. Both parties have been afraid to meet 
the question squarely, and we have had unhappy com- 
promises and now, as the result, and because the House 
will not adopt acloture rule which alone could bring dis- 
cussion on a Silver bill to a close, the silver question is 
thrown over into the next session. Then the Democrats 
will have to face it, say the Republicans, while the 
Democrats of the anti-silver side, have tried to force 
it this session so as to be able to say, when their constitu- 
ents growl at them, it was a Republican measure, There 
isno ‘ halfway station between Wall Street and Colo- 
rado,” as somebody has suggested; but it is what the men 
of both parties are looking for. Let us hope that their 
only success will lie in not finding it. Let one or the 
other party take the free coinage of silver upon itself and 
make a yea oranay upon it. If yea, the country will 
get a sharp lesson and come to repentance ; if nay, we 
shall go 6n and prosper ; but do it—one thing or the other, 

One of the lesser things that ought to be done in the 
Legislature Appropriation bill is the paragraph that 
hereafter none of the public buildings of the Government 
shall be draped in mourning for the death of an ex-ofti- 
cial. Add to it, ‘‘or at the death of any ofticial,” and 
then pass it, and save the columns of the Treasury and 
the White House and the other buildings from being 
streaked with the black that the rain washes from these 
draperies,making the buildings look as if the department 
clerks had hurled ink bottles at them. 

The most interesting report of the session this year is 
that of the House Committee on the Naval Appropriation 
bill, the interest being not quite so much in the bill as in 
the history of our navy up to the present moment. We 
began more than ten years ago to act, and it took several 
years before that to make the United States understand 
that we were getting very low down in the matter of 
naval vessels. We had good officers, thanks to the 
Annapolis school, but we put them into old tubs that 
they were ashamed of when they were sent to foreign 
waters. Active growling began before the Administra- 
tion of President Garfield, and in the time of his succes- 
sor, Mr, Arthur, the work began, The Administration 
of Mr. Cleveland also took the matter up and went along 
with it, and the idea of a navy became so popular that 
the comic papers began to make fun of the old ships 
that carried our flag. The idea has grown—we have 
a visible navy to such an extent that we ventured to 
send a ‘‘ White Squadron,” two or three years ago, to 
visit the ports of Europe, to entertain and be entertain- 
ed; and there were pictures of the beautiful new cruisers, 
illustrating an article in one of the magazines. The 
Navy Yard in this city was changed into a great gun 
factory, buildings were put up, and it has become one of 
the things for a visitor here to go down to the Yard and 
see a ** jacket’ put on oneof the big guns. The core of 
the gun, of fine steel, is made in the yard ; but the jack- 
ets, or enormous rings that are welded on to the core, 
one by one, have been sent from different steel foundry 
firms in various parts of the country. The Navy Depart- 
ment in the State Building, near the White House, has 
decorated its walls and rooms with exquisite little 
models of the ‘‘ Charleston” and the ‘‘ Yorktown,” and 
the ‘* Vesuvius ” and the ** San Francisco.” Mr, Herbert's 
history of the new navy saya that we have now seven- 





teen fine new ships and twenty-five more in the various 


stages of completion. Five of the latter will be finished 
within three months, and the rest will be finished ex- 
cept, perhaps, the ‘‘ Brooklyn,” by the end of the fisca] 
year, which is next year, Thanks to the disturbances at 
Homestead last summer, the firm of Carnegie, Phipps & 
Co, could deliver only 2,000 tons of steel armor. where 
they had agreed to furnish 12,000, But under the re. 
adjustment of affairs the firm is «gain at work, and js 
making up for lost time as fast as possible, It 
was pleasant to see that fine little torpedo boat 
the ‘* Cushing,” at the Navy Yarda year or two ago; and 
the ‘‘San Francisco” is on her way to the Hampton 
waters to be a part of the fine fleet we shall have for our 
naval review at New York this summer. The ‘ Charles- 
ton’’and the *‘ San Francisco” are better ships, and are 
fine specimens of their race. The beauty of modern 
ships is not in the picturesque masts and yards and sails, 
which were beautiful but which offered a large target in 
that very beauty to an enemy’s shot. Modern ships 
make as little of masts and sails as possible ; they go by 
steam and do not need them except as a possible resource 
in case of accident to the engine. The beauty of the war- 
ship of to-day is solely in the trim lines of her hull and 
about her bows. If it were not that these are as fine as 
any of the old clippers that won themselves name and 
fame during the late war,or on the Lakes in 1812,a modern 
battleship would be an iron foundry afloat. But as it is, 
we may feel that the old flag flies over decks as trim and 
bows as sharp as Commodore Perry could have asked, 
and with steam to make her independent of the wind, and 
steel to protect her from shot and shell. 

We have risen from zero among the navies of the world 
to the seventh power. *By and by we shall come up to 
the fifth power, when we have completed all that are 
being built. “When one thinks of the long lines of our 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts and the Lakes, like small seas 
between us an‘ Canada, a foreign power, one is inclined 
to wonder that we have been left alone and unattacked, 
We may thank our immunity from danger to the fact 
that we are off on a continent by ourselves, with only 
two other powers upon it, and those less strong than our- 
selves in wealth and numbers. 

Congress is suffering from its usual trouble in the short 
session—that is great carelessness and waste of time at 
the beginning and then a wild rush and jostle of con- 
verging bills, all important, at the last. The great Ap- 
propriation bills are having to contend with the silver 
question, the Quarantine bill, the Immigration bills, 
that upon Anti-Option and the Nicaragua bill and 
others as interesting, all converging upon the members, 
and each committee is pushing to get its bills along. 
Silver can do nothing without a cloture rule, and the 
others are at loggerheads with somebody or something 
until one feels doubtful about the Appropriation bi!ls get- 
ing through and whether Mr. Cleveland will have tocall 
his extra session on the 5th of March. 

Society also held its last session on the evening before 
Ash Wednesday with as many dinners and balls as it 
could conveniently have, with the White House closed 
and the Cabinet officers in sympathy with Mr. Harrison 
for his mourning. 

The morning of Ash Wednesday showed in the papers 
what had been done on Tuesday. Long lines of names 
at the teas, shorter lines at the dinners,and at the Wash- 
ington Assembly, columns of society names. Everybody 
went to the Assembly ; it was a sort of Jast chance. 
People who were at the dinners given by Mr. Elkins and 
Mr. Brice went away early in orderto be present. Con- 
sequently the great parlors of the Arlington were full of 
people in their best clothes, giving each other a sort of 
farewell. Some were to go away next day, others would 
go to prayers ; but they would not dance any more for 
forty days. No more cotillions ; the young men who 
dance and who, being few, are a good deal overworked, 
would have a chance to rest, while their partners will go 
to church. It was a serious moment for society, no 
doubt—yet everybody was as gay as if there was to be 
no lack of amusements and interests in life. There will 
be no lack of interests. In Lent the philosophical socie- 
ties thrive. People have time to go to the meetings ; the 
advent of Lent also means entertainment by theater ; 
people have time for thatand for concerts. Washington 
now has a number of halls, besides the two theaters. £0 
that the Boston Symphony Orchestra comes here every 
winter, and last week Madame Nordica gave a concert 
well attended by the fashionable world. 

The Hawaiian Commissioners have been formally re- 
ceived by the President in the Blue room, where they 
spent half an hour chatting on the subject, making it 
more informal than receptions of ministers from foreign 
countries usually are. The treaty has since been made 
out and sent to the Senate, who went into executive &3- 
sion to receive it, The galleries were closed, as they 
have to be always, and one of the Commissioners of the 
annexation treaty, Mr. Marsden, was in the gallery and 
retired with the other spectators. He saw the envelop 
of the treaty he had just signed in the hands of Mr. Vice 
President Morton as he went out. The Senate did little 
but open and read it, and make a few remarks. The 
three Southern Senators who oppose it most hastened 
to speak ; they were Mr. White, of Louisiana ; Mr. Black- 
burn, of Kentucky; and Mr. Daniel, of Virginia. Mr. 
Morgan, of Alabama, is strongly in favor of annexation, 
and said so in a shortspeech. The treaty says that there 
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shall be no disturbance of property rights on the islands ; | 
the debt is disposed of by the United States assuming it. 
The revenues of the islands are to be paid to the United 
States, and they amount to $2,000,000 annually. The 
deposed Queen is to have $20,000 a year, und her daugh- 
ter a smaller sum. The Chinese will have no more rights 
there than here, nor are they to be allowed to come here 
from Hawaii. The form of government will have to be 
decided upon by Congress ; and it may be a governor, 
and the form as given to our Territories, or it may be a 
commission. The message included all the cor- | 
respondence with Minister Stevens, and extracts from | 
our diplomatic history in the past. We may consider 
if we assume the debt of Hawaii that we have bought 
the kingdom as much as that of Alaska. It may prove 
as good a bit of property as that. The greatest argu- 
ment of all is that we could not afford to let England 
take it, as she would if we had let her. In connection 
with England and Honolulu and Alaska is the Bering 
Sea dispute to which our Secretary of State, Mr. John | 
W. Foster, is hurrying, having delayed his departure to 
see about the treaty with the Sandwich Islands. Has 
anybody noticed how serenely England let Russia seize 
the vessels sailing under the British colors who were 
catching sealin the Bering Sea? Nota word has Eng- 
land breathed of remonstrance for this high-handed pro- | 
ceeding. Russia made four or five seizures one after 
another, but the British lion has continued to purr. Is 
not that the difference between a government that has a 
navy and an army and one that has not much of the 
first and very little of the second ? 

I said to a Senator the other day: ‘‘ Tell me some of the 
cloak room stories that you have always among your- 
selves. Sometimes your jokes are upon each other and 
are good enough for Sidney Smith.” But my friend 
looked rather sad, and replied: ‘‘ We don’t have any 
now—there is not any fun, such as we used to have. So 
many of the Senators are away looking after their elec- 
tions and having such a struggle with them, that it 
makes us all melancholy, in spite of ourselves. Some 
that are still here, are not coming back, not re-elected ; 
however, there was a good thing yesterday. Hill and 
Brice, you know, from New York and Ohio, were sitting 
on one of the sofas in the corner of the Senate Chamber 
talking. They were together so long, their heads within 
an inch of each other, that we could not help noticing 
them, Hill is as bald as an ostrich egg, and Brice has 
curly light hair thick enough for a thatch. Finally, 
somebody caught the idea and said, ‘ They look like the 
Before and After of a Hair Restorer.’ That did the 
thing justice, and we all laughed.” 

Mrs. Potter Palmer has been here for a week, with 
Mrs. Troutman also from Chicago. The papers make a 
fuss about her beauty and the agreeable way she can 
talk toa committee. Mrs, Palmer has great beauty and 
charm of manner, and you feel it in talking with her; 
but the foundation on which it all poises is her great 
executive ability and her uncommon common sense. 
Without these as the anchorage from which to swing 
gracefully on the tide she would not have a tenth of 
the influence she possesses. Give the solid side of Mrs. 

Palmer’s character its full due and not lay her power all 
to mere beauty. 




















Sine Arts. 
WINTER ART EXHIBITIONS IN PARIS. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, 

TWick a year in Paris are our attentions violently 
drawn to painters and things pictorial ‘The months of 
May and June are not allowed the mo:opoly of art exhi 
bitions, There is a s-cond season which comes in the win- 
ter, immediately after the New Year and its enforced holi- 
days, and which lasts until Carnival, generally about 
the middle of February. These small salons are, in their 
own opinion at any rate, fully as important as their large 
brethren of the spring ; and they are possessed of at least 
this advantage, the public frequenting them is smaller, 
more select, and consequently more discriminating. 

The petits salons may be divided into two distinct 
classes ; first come the exhibitions got up by various artis- 
tic societies ; and, secondly, the personal exhibitions, in- 
augurated for the showing forth of one man’s work alone. 
Just now there is open in Paris a specimen of each class of 
exhibition, and of more than usual value and interest. 

Asmall group of painters, known under the name of 
the International Society, are holding a show of about 
one hundred works in the Georges Petit Gallery, in the 
Rue de Seize, while the Franco-Dutch artist, Jan van 
Reers, fills the four sides of a large room at Durand-Ruel’s 
Gallery, with the productions of his brush and pencil. 

To begin with the International Society, perhaps the 
most important, certainly the most prolific exhibitor is 
Alfred Stevens, who in spite of his English sounding name 
is, as no doubt most readers of THE INDEPENDENT know, 
a thorough Frenchman. Stevens has been, and deservedly, 
for many years a popular and successful artist. He un- 
doubtedly possesses great accuracy and much talent ; but 
from talent to gentus it is a far cry, and to me there is 
always wanting in his pictures that divine something 
which touches the heart. This, however, is a purely per- 
sonal feeling ; he is more the rage than ever this winter 
among those who are not bitten with independent ideas. 
His art is certainly not of the description known as “high,’’ 


and far from him is the “ impressionist” and all his vaga- 
ries. ‘“‘The Bathing Hour” is a charming bit of genre; 
the scene is taken from the platform of some seaside ca- 
sino. In the foreground sits a quiet little bonne busy 
with her woolwork tapestry, and at her feet is an equally 
quiet and well-behaved little boy, with a dark curly head 
bent over the fishing net he is mending. Beyond them is 
a group of three figures, two women and a man, and still 
further off a woman in pink is greeting a friend who, 
wrapped up in a bathing gown, has just emerged from the 
salt-sea waves Some other figures are grouped beneath 
the shade of a veranda. Another work by the same artist 
is entitled ‘“‘ En famille,” and might equally well have 
been called ‘‘ Monsieur, Madame et Bébé.”” ** Madame,” 
who is young and distinctly pretty, is dancing baby about 
in her arms; of papa we only have a back view, but he 
seems to be a gentleman of an amiable and playful dispo- 
sition. 

Cazin’s pictures always attract and fascinate. He is as 
monotonous in his style, perhaps, as Stevens, but with 
what a different monotony; it is so evident that if he 
paints always the same kind of scene it is because that is 
the one aspect of Nature which pleases and appeals to him 
the most, and he knows how to fill with pathetic poetry 
the most commonplace landscape, such as the large flat 
field where the corn is cut and lies prone after the passage 
of the sickle, which has also shorn away the fringe of golden 
flower in the hedgerows skirting the field. A rough 
wooden fence and a windmill in the distance complete the 
composition of this delightful picture. In the second 
large landscape we see the same mill from a different point 
of view, and now the corn is stacked and the sun is setting 
beyond the long, low stretch of autumn landscape and fills 
the scene, with pale mellow light. 

Dinet gives us only two of his characteristic sunburnt 
Oriental landscapes, animated by swarthy Arab children, 
busy for the most part in making the Arabian equivalent 
for mud pies. In his third and most important picture he 
has forsaken his usual subjects and gives us the portrait of 
a boy and a Newfoundland dog; the child and his big 
playmate are rolling ovcr each other on a doorstep—rather 
a dangerous place, one would think, for their frolics. 

Montenard and Dauphin are the two painters, par e.rcel- 
lence, of Provencal landscapes, and, as rivals, run each 
other very close, each excelling in the treatment of the 
masses of characteristic foliage, and in those glimpses of 
blue Mediterranean which they love to introduce. The 
best among Montenard’s exhibits is one: showing a regi- 
ment of Dragoons pounding heavily along a stretch of 
dusty and glaringly white highroad overhung with dust- 
powdered olive groves. One cannot but admire the skill of 








this artist in rendering atiaosphere—albeit the particular 
atmosphere chosen is not particularly pleasant. Looking 
at the picture one feels chokingly in his nose the dust- 
laden air of the Midiin midsummer. ‘The picture most to 
be preferred of Dauphin’s is certainly his view of the quay 
at Toulon, which he shows us after dusk on a carnival 
evening. 

Menard, is to many of us a new name, yet he has now 
for some time past been steadily making a sure and in 
creasing reputation ; and I am told that his pictures com- 
mand a higi price. He paints real Normandy landscapes 
in demi-tones, and further gives them an antique and 
almost classic air by placing in them delicate studies of 
the nude; this combination, of course, immediately sug- 
gests Corot, yet it would be unfair to Menard to call him 
acopyist of the great master, for he possesses skill and 
talent enough to stand alone. Both these attributes are 
shown in a degree which brings them very near to genius, 
in the nymph plucking flowers which is a most delicate 
and exquisite bit of flesh painting. 

In Point, we have again to salute another of the new 
pseudo-classics. At this exhibition he shows nothing but 
studies of heads, or, to speak more correctly, studies of a 
head, for the resemblance between them all is so striking 
that one cannot but think the same model sat for them all; 
there is in all the same attenuated cheek, the same heavy 
masses of hair, the same uvhealthy, not to say pasty com- 
plexion. Whether we are told that we are looking at Joan 
of Arc listening to the voices, Ophelia plucking flowers, or 
floating down the stream, ora nameless maiden fervently 
pressing a white rose to her lips, they are all one and the 
same young women of anwmic tendency. 

To the same school of colorists, if colorists they can be 
called who deal principally in white and gray, belongs 
Blanche; but he is chiefly known as a portrait painter. Best 
among his efforts in that line is the little girl of pale and 
melancholy appearance, who is stretched languidly at full 
length upon a sofa; the white of her draperies is well man- 
aged, but the substance of her thick brown hair is too much 
like the sealskin toque which surmounts it. 

Apple trees in blossom always have a particular attrac- 
tion for Pierre Prins, and the promise of spring which they 
hold forth makes them pleasant to us all just now, when 
we are suffering from the frosts and snow of an exception- 
ally hard winter. We look at his delicate pink and white 
bouquets of bloom and remember that the orchards looked 
just so last year, and that so they will look again—soon— 
and take comfort. 

Pierre Lagarde, who generally shows us saints—as they 
appear to his imagination—has made an entirely new de- 
parture; he gives us “ The Evening of the National Féte, 
14th of July,” not a cheerful representation of the popular 
holiday, certainly. The spot chosen is a lonely suburb. 
Paris has some very unlovely environs, as the picture faith- 
fully depicts. The garlands of oil lamps swing sadly, and 
their feeble rays are reflected in pools of rainwater and 
puddles of slush. Monsieur Lagarde must bea royalist 
one can’t help thinking and as such likes to show all 
things republican—even festivals,in as unattractive a 
light as possible. His second picture, a row of small cot- 
tages in a quiet village, made the quieter by a recent and 
deep fall of snow, is equally dreary ; but one has nothing 
to say against the manner in which both subjects are ren- 




















Desruaneaux’s cheerful nuns busy weaving wreaths of 
roses for the chapel of Our Lady. 

René Billotti, is anotber artist who has a peculiar fancy 
for suburban scenes, but somehow he always makes them 
fascinating, the most lonely bit of Parisian fortification 
becomes charming in his hands. He and he alone knows 
the secret of their character and color. One or two “ bits”’ 
from the gravel quarries outside Paris, also, are rendered 
with a master’s touch, 

The young painter, Desvallieres, who made his début 
with a portrait ofa fin de siecle exquisite, this spring, has 
gone off on a very different tack—his “Tobias and the 
Angel,” and “‘ David and Goliath,” have a certain quaint 
interest, but his third composition which he calls ‘‘ Three 
Martyrs,” is extremely mystical, and would not be out of 
place on the walls of that occult society which has Sar Pela 
dan for its head and calls itself the * Rose Croiz.’ 

There is a trio of American artists in the International 
Society, all strong men who well represent Transatlantic 
ait—Alexander Harrison, Walter Gay and Dannat. Wal- 
ter Gay shows several studies of heads, and rustic interiors, 
in his best manner, the manner he has taught us to expect 
from him since his beautiful ‘ Benediction’ of some years 
ago. Dannat has some portraits, and Harrison four ‘ im- 
pressions,” which, in my opinions, are among the best pic- 
tures in the exhibition. Impression of coal, of foliage, of 
shadowed river, of sun setting behind an all but impene- 
trable mass of green with nude figures, male and female, 
bathing. Mr. Harrison is one of the few who know how to 
treat the nude figure in open air, without coarseness, and 
with all its grace and luminous beauty. No studio studies, 
taken out and planted in the fields, but real flesh, brushed 
in out-of-doors, reflecting the light and shadows of its 
surroundings. 

As to the Juan Van Beer exhibititon. The Franco- 
Dutch artist is nothing if not versatile, and in his 
particular exhibition he gives us, at any rate, variety 
both in subject and in treatment. There are portraits 
large and small, caricatures executed with the brush, and 
over a hundred studies of landscape, among them dreary 
Dutch levels, rich Normandy pastures, glimpses of English 
flower gardens and stately parks, some under cold, gray 
skies, others showing brilliant effects of sun and shade; 
but all must be reproached with that hardness and litho- 
graphic “cleanness” which is this painter’s great fault. 
If only he could be induced for once to be untidy! Nature 
is not neat, and she doesn’t finish off everything with a 
ribbon binding. The work that most immediately attracts 
one’s attention is a full-length portrait of Mrs. Yerkes in a 
long black satin dress, with a rich lace collar about the 
open neck, a pale blue sash and a black plumed hat. One 
naturally mentions the clothes first, as the textures are 
rendered with a masterly hand, whereas the face, besides 
being hard, is unpleasantly high in tone. Van Beers is too 
free with the use of brown in his flesh; yet he manages, 
nevertheless, now and again to convey a marvelously life- 
like look to a face, as is the case in his portrait of a young 
girl in a sealskin jacket, holding a mulf of the same fur 
pressed against her cheek. The figure is full of life and 
motion, and seems to be actually skating out of the pale 
show scene on the canvas toward us. 

Among the small portraits one of the best is certainly 
that of Henri Rochefort, the exiled yet irrepressible editor 
of L’ Intransigeante, It is painted with much less finish 
and consequently far more artistic effect. The little por- 
trait of Mr. Yerkes, too, is very good: and, say those who 
know the origival, a speaking likeness. The Duchess of 
Manchester, with—well, perhaps one must not say hot. 
many years subtracted from her age—is a charmingly 
youthful figure in white muslin. ‘he glare of garish day 
has been thoughtfully subdued, and the face becomingly 
shadowed by a wide-brimmed hat and a red parasol. The 
portraits of the Duchesse de la Torre and Mrs, Potter are 
too superfinely finished, somewhat after the manner of 
miniatures, and here again the draperies are the best part 
of the pictures. Both ladies wear toilets of white and yel- 
low satin, with gold embroideries. Ada Rehan is delight- 
ful in the powder and patches of Lady Teazle. 

It is evident that the same copper-haired model has sat for 
many of Mr. Van Beer’s studies and bits of genre. Here she 
is in a Greenaway garb, deepin the cushions of a big arm 
chair, there she reclines on a bearskin rug, thrown over a 
sofa, in, it must be confessed, a very graceful and easy atti- 
tude. The next time we meet her she is airily not to say 
scantily attired in short, black tulle ballet gir! skirts, and 
lastly, she smiles down on us the soul-destroying smile of 
Circe, Circe *‘ up to date” and extremely nineteenth centu 
ry looking. On the wall behind her grins a row of sinister 
masks, her victims presumably, more modern and more re- 
volting than our old acquaintances the pigs, and reproduc- 
ing in their features all the most repulsive types of mascu- 
line degradation. 

Van Beers has always set up to be somewhat of a social 
philosopher and in this character holds up for our amuse- 
ment and scorn many caricatures of the follies and vices of 
theday. He succeeds particularly well with the copus- 
chic—the French equivalent of the dade—whom he depicts 
with much truthfulness and humor, the feminine counter- 
part of the amiable creature, does not escape either the 
lash of his satire. 

PARIS, FRANCE. 








IN accordance with an ancient Rimanian custom the 
weddings of thirty-two peasant couples, representing the 
thirty-two districts of Rimania, were celebrated recently 
in the presence of Prince Ferdinand and his bride. After 
the marriage ceremonies the couples, in thirty-two car- 
riages, decorated with flowers, drove to the Royal Palace 
where a wedding dinner was served. King Charles gave 4 
purse filled with gold to every couple, and Crown Prince 
Ferdinand clicked glasses with every bridegroom before 
drinking with him. The Crown Prince and his bride were 
received with enthusiasm by the street crowds when they 





dered; one turns from them, however, with pleasure to 


drove from the church to the palace. 
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Sanitary. 


PASTEUR’S SEVENTIETH BIRTHDAY. 


THE bestowal of its Gold Medal on M. Pasteur the other 
day by the French Academy of Sciences, on the occasion of 
his seventieth birthday, at the Sorbonne, brings to mind 
one of those curious turns in human destiny which shows, 
as Tyndall says, how ‘“‘ the weightiest events of life some- 
times turn upon small hinges,” and how a man’s whole 
career and course of life may be changed unconsciously to 
himself but completely. 

In 1853 the silk culture of France produced 52,000,000 
pounds of cocoons worth $26,000,000, A disease called the 
pébrine attacked the silkworms, and in 1865 the product 
of cocoons had falleu to £8,000,000, entailing a loss in a 
single year of $20,000,000, and the distress among the peas- 
antry who derived their living from the silk culture was 
very great. Pamphlets—mostly worthless—about the 
plague had been sbowered upon the public; numberless 
‘infallible’’ remedies had been exploited among an unin- 
structed populace, and in 1860 M. Cornalia wrote : 

“The pharmacopoeia of the silkworm is now as complicated as 
that of man. Gases, liquids and solids have been laid under con- 
tribution. From chlorine tosulphurous acid, from nitric acid to 
rum, from sugar to sulphate of quinine—all have been invoked in 
behalf of this unhappy insect.” 

In 1863 the French Minister of Agriculture signed an 
agreement to pay $100,000 fora remedy whose promoter de- 
clared infallible, but which, tried in twelve different de- 
partments, proved utterly worthless, 

The great French chemist, Dumas, who had been 
Pasteur’s early instructor, was born in Alais, the most im- 
portant silk department of France, and of course reduced 
to the deepest desolation by this mysterious disease that 
had smitten the silkworms. At this time Pasteur had 
never seen a silkworm, and was deeply engrossed by some 
chemical investigations that seemed to promise the solu- 
tion of a question deeply interesting to chemists only. He 
was also pursuing a series of experiments as tothe nature 
and action of living ferments and parasites, the solution 
of which involved the whole doctrine of ‘‘spontaneous 
generation,’’ but which he could little imagine was going 
to lead up to the establishment of the germ-theory of dts- 
ease, which makes of medicine a true scien“e instead of an 
empirical art. and unveilsa mystery involving the welfare 
of all mankind. In his distress at the sight of the suffer- 
ing, Dumas turned to his pupil and friend and besought 
him to undertake the investigation of the malady. Pas- 
teur urged his inexperience, but Dumas knew his man and 
said: 

“IT place the very highest possible value on your attention fixed 
on the question that interests my poor country; the misery sur- 
passes al! that you can imagine.” 

His earnest entreaty at last prevailed, and in June, 1865, 
Pasteur, betook himself to the scene of desolation. The 
pébrine is characterized by black spots that cover the 
worms, and the parasite that causes them is capable of in- 
definite self-multiplication, first taking possession of the 
intestinal canal, and spreading from it to all the tissues of 
the body,fills the silk cavities, so that the worm often goes 
automatically through the motions of a futile spinning, for 
the poor creature has no proper material to work upon. 
Other observers previous to Pasteur had discovered these 
“corpuscles” in the blood, but they made the error of sup- 
posing them normal to the life of the worm. On the very 
evening of his arrival he made them out in the first worms 
he examined. His mind already held a hint of the diseases 
caused by parasitic growths, and he fixed his whole atten- 
tion on the life history of these corpuscles. He proved that 
they might be incipient in the eggs, and yet escape detec- 
tion; that they might be germinal in the worm, and yet 
evade the microscope, but that as they grow with the 
growth of the creature, they can infallibly be detected in the 
moth ; and that here was the true starting point for the re- 
generation of the race. He made his first report to the Acad- 
emy of Sciences in September, 1865. It raised a storm of crit- 
icism, not so much questioning his facts avd observations 
as declaring the impossibility of a chemist’s succeeding in 
conquering a plague that had withstood the combined onset 
of learnec physicians and eminent biologists. Pasteur 
wrote to his close friend Tyndall: 


“ They think it strange tnat I should dare to meddle in a matter 
of which, necessarily, I can knowso little, and confront me with 
the labors of the Italian naturalists in this field, and say that I 
show dense ignorance of the numerous books that have appeared 
on this subject for the last twenty years.” 

He let the buzzing buzz on as it wouid, but, microscope 
in hand, went forward with his experiments, and felt so 
sure in his own mind that he had his finger en the heart 
of the mystery, that in order to get himself believed he had 
recourse to the expedient of making a prophecy. He in- 
spected fourteen parcels of eggs intended for incubation— 
the owners of course thinking them uninfected—and hav- 
ing previously made himself acquainted with the moths 
that bad produced them he recorded in a sealed letter pre- 
dictions of what would occur in 1867, and placed the paper 
in the hands of the Mayor of St. Hippolyte as a sealed 
letter, and in twelve of the cases the complete failure that 
he had expected occurred. . 

It would take us too far afield to describe his splendid 
results in applying a remedy, being assisted in the work by 
Napoleon III, who placed needed buildings and grounds at 
his disposal, and he gratefully dedicated the book contain- 
ing the account of his successes to the Empress Eugénie. 
His intense application to the work caused him to be 
smitten with paralysis in 1868, but in spite of it he made a 
journey to Alais in 1869, to combat the criticisms on his 
labors. 

Remember that this was twenty-five years ago, that it 
was shown that perfectly healthy worms were infected by 
allowing them to feed once on leaves over which corpuscu- 
lous matter had been spread, that they were inoculated 
with the greatest ease, that they infected each other by the 











wounds made by their claws, that infection was insured by 
the association of the healthy and the diseased, an4 that 
the infection was produced by the wafting of the corpuscles 
through the air. More, he showed that the feeding of 
healthy worms with a single infected meal not only de- 
stroyed the usefulness of the direct devourers of the fatal 
food, but that the seeds of disease reappeared in the moth 
and in the eggs deposited hy it. The analogy to tuberculo- 
sis in man is perfectly obvious. 

That paralysis helps to show us at what a cost in vital 
force some of the most important discoveries are pur- 
chased. But tho cast down by disease, Pasteur was not 
destroyed, and it finally proved that his Alais labors had a 
far wider scope than even he dreamed of then. It helped 
to forever lay the threatening ogre of ‘‘ Spontaneous Gen- 
eration”—a question then agitating the theological and 
scientific worlds—he proved that it was no hypothetical in- 
fected medium, no problematical pythogenic gas that had 
killed the worms. It was a definite organism, bringing 
forth ‘‘seed after his kind,” that did the work, and no 
amount of contributory favoring circumstance could or 
would produce the pebrine without that seed. 

It was this definite demonstration of disease yerms and 
their deadly work that convinced Sir Joseph Lister of what 
it was that lay at the root of the numerous fatal results 
that followed surgical operations in the old days, and 
through him led up to the mighty victories of antiseptic 
surgery, so it was most fitting that when a grateful nation 
bestowed its formal medal of recognition Sir Joseph should 
be chosen to deliver the oration. 

But the most beneficent fruits of Pasteur’s labors remain 
yet to be gathered, for it isin the domain of Preventive Med- 
icine that his greatest discoveries have been made. The 
twentieth century will show great advances in medical 
science, and Pasteur believes it ‘“‘ within the power of man 
to make communicable diseases disappear from the face of 
the earth.”’ 

It would require a separate article to trace the beautiful 
iteration of mind on mind by which Jenner’s use of an 
‘‘attenuated virus’’—tho he did not know it by that name 
—in delivering mankind from the scourge of smallpox, led 
Pasteur deliberately to seek for a virus bearing a similar 
relation to the destructive authrax that ravaged European 
flocks and herds with a virulence inconceivable to happily 
isolated American farmers. Ten years ago the number of 
vaccinated animals had reached 500,000, and Pasteur was 
overwhelmed with applications for the protective vaccine, 
and now the practice has become so universal that statis- 
tics of vaccination have ceased to be kept. Through this 
and the application of Pasteur’s researches to the preven- 
tion and cure of the diseases of beer and wine, millions and 
millions of dollars are annually saved. 

The brilliant and certain results of his studies in hydro- 
phobia are known wherever intelligent men live ; but it is 
interesting to note as a distinct triumph of mind over bod - 
ily infirmity, that they have been made and the various 
estublishments where man can be rescued from one of the 
most horrible of deaths have been organized, since the 
stroke of paralysis terrified his friends, lest his usefulness 
was ended. 

It honors Pasteur’s heart to remember that out of kind- 
ness to the suffering peasants of France and gratitude to 
his teacher Dumas, he was induced to leave his absorbing 
studies of the facets of the molecules of tartrates and para- 
tartrates, and the attributes of dissymetric molecules, in 
which he thought he had his hand on the barrier that sepa- 
rates inorganic matter from organic life. It makes the de- 
vout believer in the God who raises up the men, by which 
his truth is to be unveiled, and often directs their courses 
through influences wholly unperceived by them, say that 
Pasteur was led by a ‘‘ way that he knew not” to lay the 
foundations for the revolutionizing of medicine by clearly 
demonstrating the truth of the germ theory of contagious 
disease. 








Science. 


THE Volucella fly is a boarder or commensal of the 
bumble bee, and mimics the latter to a wonderful extent. 
In the course of a correspondencein Nature Mr. Bateson, 
who corrects some errors in Poulton’s ‘‘ Animal Colora- 
tion,” says: 

“This fly is noteworthy for existing in two distinct forms in 
both sexes. Theone form is black with a red tail, like a small 
worker of a red-tailed bee ; the other has a yellow border to 
the thorax, and on the front sides of the hind body, and a gray 
tail, thus resembling a small worker of several other kinds of 
bumblebee.” 

Mr. Bateson adds that ‘‘the problem of the evolution of 
these distinct forms is thus one of the most complex.”’ 
Speaking of two varieties, Mr. Bateson adds : 

“There is evidence that the two varieties, tho they may breed 

together, yet remain substantially distinct, and tho they respect- 
ively resemble different species of bees, they are both found to- 
gether, not only in nests of bees which they resemb'e, but also, 
and in my own experience, more abundantly, in the nests of 
another bee which they do not resemble.” 
The object of the mimicry is supposed to enable the flies 
to enter the bumblebees’ nest without detection from the 
bees; but another species of Volucella, tho in nowise re- 
sembling the common wasp, yet lives in its nests, together 
with another kind which does resemble a wasp, and 
Volucella zonaria which is like a wasp. We have these 
flies in this country, but none of our entomologists have 
studied their habits. 


...-Prof. Joseph Leidy placed the fact beyond doubt 
several years ago, that algew existed in the tissues of fresh- 
water mussels. Prof. John A. Ryder noted green about 
the heart of oysters in the aquaria at Sea Isle City, and 
which coloration, noted also in Europe, had been ascribed 
by Professor Decaisne and others in France to phycocyanin 
absorbed from certain diatoms. Professor Ryder inclines 
to the belief that Dr. Leidy’s discovery, as above noted, 
forms a more probable explanation. 











School and C ollege. 


BOARDMAN HALL, which is to be the home of the Law 
School of Cornell University, was formally dedicated at 
Ithaca, on the 14th inst. Among the interesting features 
of the exercises was the presentation of the Moak Law Li- 
brary as a memorial of Judge Boardman, who was the first 
dean of the school. The library was given by MrsA M. 
Boardman and Mrs. E. D. Williams, widow and daughter 
of the deceazed jurist. Judge Finch made the formal 
presentation of the library, which President Schurman 
accepted on behalf of the University. Chief Judge An- 
drews, of the Court of Appeals, was among the speakers, 
He paid a high tribute to Judge Finch, the present dean of 
the school. 


.... At the seventeenth commencement of Meharry Med- 
ical Department of Central Tennessee College, held Febru- 
ary 7th, thirty-six students were given diplomas. Among 
the graduates was Miss Georgiana Patton, who is to sail 
for Liberia next month to become a medical missionary, 
Another graduate is a native of Africa, and he expects to 
return to that country to practice among his people, 
Among the addresses delivered was one by Dr. J. L. M. 
Curry and one by Dr. J. C. Hartzell, D.D. 


..-.-Altho a chair in the Berlin University is the ambi- 
tion of the majority of German professors, yet offers of 
this kind have been declined twice in recent weeks. Pro- 
fessor Kihler, of Halle, and Cremer, of Greifswald, were 
both called to theological chairs in the capital city, but 
both have declined the honor. Now Professor Seeberg, of 
Erlangen, has been called. All three are more conserva- 
tive than any members now in the faculty. 


.-.-The fine new engineering building of the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, which has the advantage of the Agri- 
cultural Fund of Pennsylvania, was formally opened Feb- 
ruary 22d. Addresses were made by General Weaver, Col. 
IF. A. Jordan, Secretary Noble, Governor Pattison, Gen. 
Francis A. Walker, President of the Massachusetts Ir sti- 
tute of Technology, and President Schurman, of Cornell 
University. 


....-Among recent gifts to the Chicago University is one 
of $100,000 by Martin A. Ryerson, a real estate dealer of 
Chicago. Within the last three years the vniversity has 
received nearly $2,000,000. The gift of Mr. Ryerson is con- 
ditioned on the raising of $400,000 additional by the first of 
May, to be used in improving the campus. The funds of 
the university now exceed $7,000,000, 


....The attendance at the various universities in France 
during the present winter term is 18,545. Of these Paris 
alone has 10,212. The smallest number is found at Besan- 
con, namely 140. 


.... The Board of Regents of the University of California 
have chosen Prof. Martin Kellogg as President of the Uni- 
versity. 


....Of the two great English universities Oxford has 
now 3,212 names enrolled, and Cambridge 2,909, 








Personals. 


ASSOCIATE JUSTICE STEPHEN J. FIELD, of the Supreme 
Court, has always defended the persecuted Chinamen, and 


has thereby received not a little abuse. Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, paid him a handsome tribute a short time 
since in which he said : 


“Mr. President, that eminent jurist has many titles to the 
affection of his countrymen. He helped in his youth to keep a 
great State, the Queen of the Pacific, in her allegiance, and 80 
was an important factor in saving the Union. He was placed 
upon the bench by the choice of Abraham Lincoln. For thirty 
years he has rendered an illustrious service to the cause of State 
rights under the Constitution, as my friends on the other side 
understand them, in which, if not without a peer, he is, at least, 
without a superior. He has taken part in all the great 
judgments of the great constitutional period of our juris- 
prudence for thirty years. But if 1 were a kinsman or near 
friend of Mr. Justice Field I should care to put nothing 
upon his monument except a representation of him as de- 
livering that judgment by which he interposed the shield 
of the authority of the Constitution of the United States 
against that outrage upon that poor and degraded people of an 
a'tien race and an alien religion, against whom the passion of 
that whole coast and of the whole American peple was directed.” 

....Congress has been petitioned to purchase the house 
into which President Lincoln was carried when assas- 
sinated, and in which he died. The amount. asked for 
this and additional relics is $55,000, The petition is signed 
by a large number of prominent persons, including Chief 
Justice Fuller. General Schofield, Secretary John Ww. 
Foster, J. C. Bancroft Davis, Dr. Teunis S. Hamlio and 
others. 


....Prof. Martin Kellogg, who has been acting president 
of the University of California for two years, and has been 
recently elected President, has been connected with educa- 
tional work on the Pacific Coast for forty years. He went 
there directly after his theological studies at New Haven, 
and preached in a Congregational church. He was Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Old California College, and continued 
his work on the foundation of the State University. 


....Algernon Charles Sartoris, the husband of Nellie 
Grant, died recently at Capri on the island of that name. 
The marriage which attracted so much attention at that 
time, both in this country and England, did not prove a0 
ideally happy one. Mr. Sartoris has spent much of his 
time traveling in Italy, Australia and other countries in 
search as it has been variously stated, of health or fortune. 


....Even royalty cannot avoid scarlatina. Laie 
Alfonso. of Spain, has been suffering from it, and there bi 
great inquiry as to how be contracted the disease.. Fort 


nately he seems to be recovering without any 
trouble. 
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Music. 
BY E. IRENAZSUS STEVENSON. 


CONCERT incidents last week—and what others are there 
in this winter of discontent ?—offered chamber-music by the 
Symphony Society String Quartet on Tuesday night, and 
the same never unwelcome article served up by the Adam- 
ofski Quartet on Wednesday afternoon ; the first American 
appearance of Mr. Plunkett Greene, an Irish singer who 
has been acquiring reputation in Great Britain and Ger- 
many; and some more private musical entertainments of 
interest. Mr. Paderefski was to have given one of his 
pianoforte recitals, in his series in the Music Hall, on Sat- 
urday afternoon; but an injured finger remained quite 
out of order (altho the player managed tolerably well with 
and without it, earlier in the week), and the matinée was 
suddenly postponed. On Tuesday, as expected, took place 
the foreclosure of the Metropolitan Opera House, under 
the foreclosure process therewith terminated. The sale 
resulted, in respect to the musical outlook of the matter, as 
below. The announcement was also made as the week 
closed that the expected New York visit of the French 
Opera Company, now singing for the season in New Or- 
leans, was abandoned. 

Mr. Plunkett Greene’s début on Friday attracted a good- 
sized audience to the Music Hall, and one that seemed to 
extend its very friendly reception to the singer because of 
considerable previous knowledge of his characteristics. 
He comes here with pleasant things said about him. This 
occasion of his proving how far they can be indorsed put 
Mr. Greene in the light of a particularly agreeable and 
finished artist ; one of the most welcome that his home-field 
of work has lately added to our stage. He is not the pos- 
sessor of a wonderful organ, as to quality and range, but of 
one unusually rich and smooth; seemingly a baritone 
rather than bass, in spite of its advertised classification. 
He manages it with an extremely fine and confident meth- 
od, and with unfailing taste. In a large range of lyric 
music especially, Mr. Greene ought to be able to rank as a 
delightfully successful artist; and it is not in disparage- 
ment to emphasize that he may also be supposed to prove 
a most popular drawing-room singer. A fine presence is 
another trait that adds to his acceptability. Mr. Greene’s 
numbers included on Friday two strongly dramatic Magyar 
folk-songs, ‘‘Mohac’s Field’? and ‘Shepherd, see thy 
Horse’s Foaming Mane’’; three Irish songs; Brahms’s 
“ Feldeinsamkeit ’’; Handel’s air “Si, tra i Ceppi’’; and 
Wagner’s “ Was duftet doch,” from ‘‘ The Mastersingers ”’ 
and the “ Song to the Evening Star’ in “‘ Tannhaeuser.”’ 
The singer’s voice was not in thoroughly happy condition; 
and the Wagnerian extracts were not more than tamely if 
smoothly delivered. The songs were admirably sung. Mr. 

Henri Marteau, the violinist, contributed much to make 
the concert enjoyable, playing Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo, and several other matters, with great applause, due 
to that wonderful maturity of skill, tone and artistic 
expressiveness which give to this young French musician 
so singular and enviable an individuality. The orchestra 
of the Symphony Society assisted, directed by Mr. Walter 
Damrosch. Mr. Greene will be heard in another afternoon 
concert on the 4th ; again with Mr. Marteau’s aid in the 
program, 

The Metropolitan Opera House was sold at the Real 
Estate Exchange on Tuesday afternoon, with no very pal- 
pable excitement over the transaction, only one of the hour 
in that busy mart, But there was a decided share of musical 
interest, after all, latent in the matter. The building was 
bought in by one purchaser, Mr. James A. Roosevelt, as 
the representative of a new Metropolitan Opera House 
Company that is to be, of which at least ten members are 
behind Mr. Roosevelt, at the time united in a syndicate 
which made him its agent. The purchase-price of the 
building was $1,475,000. The announcement has been in- 
formally made that a direct object of the organization of any 
new corporation is the complete restoration of the burned 
theater and the re-installation of operatic representa- 
tions in it, in time for the music-season of 1893-94, It 
could hardly be expected that any new corporation of the 
sort would advance the so-called national phase of opera ; 
an essential element whereof, not easily to be worked out, 
must be performances only in the English tongue. The 
probability, not to say the certainty, of the management of 
the coming seasons by Messrs. Abbey and Grau, there- 
fore is neither a surprise nor a detriment; and that the 
performances will be in Italian by an Italian-French 
artist makes the return of some eminently favorite and 
Superior singers a pleasurable outlook even now. The 

_Tecurrence of German opera, in German, is altogether 
an unlikely thing in the future history of opera in 
New York, until the American public and American 
society suffer some sort of a new _ sea-change, 
and appear less pleased with the Italian order of affairs 
than they are—and all things considered have reason to be 
—by the plainest of tests ; and can be offered anything less 
exotic with equally successful musical results. It may be to 
some a disappointment that an old and now rather inconven- 
iently located building comes to the front of service rather 
than a new one, in course of time and emergency. But, 
after all, any kind of a commodious and central opera- 
house is preferable to none atall, in the interests of music- 
al art in this city. The former and familiar and grate- 
fully regarded edifice in trim for duty once more will do 
much service. The remodeling of the auditorium and of 
the stage is emphatically spoken of in the present scheme 
for the Phoenix-like part!the house is probably to play. We 
Sincerely hope that the indifferent and worse scenic ap- 
Pointments, a good share of which were unluckily saved 
from the fire, will not be set up anew in their hideous de- 
tractiveness to any performance. Only when one recalls 
them is he restrained in assenting to the cheerful philoso- 
Phy of the Grand Duchess of Gerolstein with respect to 
what we must do when we cannot get what we like. In 
any case the new stockholders, if such they are at this 


writing (as is to be presumed), have shown the courage of 
their convictions, financial and musical ; and they and the 
interested public may well be wished substantial reward 
therefrom, by this time next year. 

For this week the musical bill is all at once larger than 
has been the ordinary course of things lately. The “ Papal 
Jubilee Concert ” on Monday, the three elaborate Waguer- 
ian concerts of Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday, and 
pianoforte recitals by Mr. Arthur Friedheim, Mr. Xaver 
Scharwenka and Mr. Paderefski do not complete the list. 








Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


SECRETARY Foster telegraphed to Minister Stevens at 
Honolulu on February 14th disapproval of his action in 
affirmatively responding to the request of the provisional 
government of Hawaii for the establishment of a protec- 
torate over the Islands pending negotiations for their an- 
nexation to the United States. Private advices report that 
many of the natives are subscribing to the oath of allegi- 
ance to the provisional government and expressing acqui- 
escence to the new conditions. On February 15th, Presi- 
dent Harrison sent to the Senate for ratification the treaty 
of annexation, accompanying it with a message strongly 
recommending an acceptance of it, witha mass of diplo- 
matic correspondence showing the conditions which led to 
the revolution. The text of the treaty is as follows: 


ARTICLE I, 

The Government of the Hawaiian Islands hereby cedes, from 
the date of the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, abso- 
lutely and without reserve to the United States forever all rights 
of sovereignty of whatsoever kind in and over the Hawaiian 
Islands and their dependencies, renouncing in favor of the United 
States every sovereign right of which, as an independent nation, 
itis now possessed ; and henceforth said Hawaiian Islands and 
every island and key thereunto appertaining and each and every 
portion thereof shall become and be an integral part of the terri- 
tory of the United States. 

ARTICLE II. 

The Government of the Hawaiiun Islands also cedes and trans- 
fers to the United States the absolute fee and ownership of all 
public, Government or crown lands, public buildings or edifices, 
ports, harbors, fortifications, military or naval equipments, and 
all other public property of every kind and description belonging 
tothe Government of the Hawaiian Islands, together with every 
right and appurtenance thereunto appertaining. The existing 
laws of the United States relative to public lands shall not apply 
to such lands in the Hawaiian Islands, but the Congress of the 
United States shall enact special laws for their management and 
disposition: Provided, that all revenue from or proceeds of the 
same, except as regards such part thereof as may be used or occu- 
pied for the civil, military or naval purposesof the United States 
or may be assigned to the use of the local Government, shall be 
used solely for the benefit of the inhabitants of the Hawaiian 
Islands for educational and other public purposes. 


ARTICLE III, 


Until Congress shall otherwise provide, the existing Govern- 
ment and laws of the Hawaiian Islands are hereby continued, 
subject to the paramount authority of the United States. The 
President, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
shall appoint a commissioner to reside in said islands, who shall 
have the power to veto any act of said Government, and an act 
disapproved by him shall thereupon be void and of no effect un- 
less approved by the President. Congress shall, within one year 
from the exchange of the ratifications of this treaty, enact the 
necessary legislation toextend to the Hawaiian Islands the laws 
of the United States respecting duties upon imports, the internal 
revenue, commerce and navigation; but until Congress shall 
otherwise provide, the existing commercial relations of the Ha- 
waiian Islands, both with the United States and with foreign 
countries shall continue as regards the commerce of said islands 
with the rest of the United States and foreign countties, but this 
shall shall not be construed as giving to said Islands the power to 
enter into any new stipulation or agreement whatsoever, or to 
have diplomatic intercourse with any foreign government. The 
consular representatives of foreign Powers now resident in the 
Hawaiian Islands shall be permitted to continue in the exercise 
of their consular functions until they can receive their exequa- 
turs from the Government of the United States. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The further immigration of Chinese laborersinto the Hawaiian 
Islands is hereby prohibited until Congress shall otherwise pro- 
vide. Furthermore, Chinese persons of the classes now or here- 
after excluded by law from entering the United States will not 
be permitted to come from the Hawaiian Islands to other parts 
of the United States, and if so coming shall be subject to the same 
penalties as if entering from a foreign country. 


ARTICLE V. 


The public debt of the Hawaiian Islands lawfully existing at 
the date of the exchange of their ratifications of this treaty, in- 
cluding the amounts due to depositors in the Hawaiian postal 
savings banks, is hereby assumed by the Government of the 
United States; but the liability of the United States in this re- 
gard shall in no case exceed three and one-quarter millions of 
dollars. So long, however, as the existing Government and the 
present commercial relations of the Hawaiian Islands are con- 
tinued, as hereinbefore provided, said Government shall con- 
tinue to pay the interest on said debt. 


ARTICLE VI. 


The Government of the United States agrees to pay to Liliuo- 
kalani, the late Queen, within one year from the date of the ex- 
change of the ratifications of this treaty, the sum of $20,000, 
and annually thereafter a like sum of $20,000 during the term of 
her natural life, provided she in good faith submits to the au- 
thority of the Government of the United States and the local 
Government of the Islands. And the Government of the United 
States further agrees to pay to the Princess Kaiulani with- 
in one year from the date of the exchange of the ratification of 
this treaty the gross sum of $150,000, provided she in good faith 
submits to the authority of the Government of the United States 
and the local Government of the islands. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, 
on the one part, and by the Provisional Government of the 
Hawaiian Islands on the other, and the ratifications thereof shall 

















be exchanged at Honolulu as soon as possible. Such exchange 





shall be made on the part of the United States by the commis- 
sioner hereinbefore provided for, and it shall operate as a com- 
plete and final conveyance to the United States of all the rights 
of sovereignty and property herein ceded to them. Within one 
month after such exchange of ratifications the Provisional Gov- 
ernment shall furnish said commissioner with a full and com- 
plete schedule of all the public property herein ceded and trans- 
ferred. 

In witness whereof the respective plenipotentiaries have signed 
the above articles and have hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at the City of Washington on this fourteenth 
day of February, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-three. 
Joun W. Fostsr, 
LORIN A. THURSTON. 
WILLIAM R. CASTLE. 
WILLIAM C. WILDER. 
CHARLES L, CARTER, 
JOSEPH MARSDEN. 


Queen Liliuokalani has sent a long statement to the Presi- 
dent in regard to the revolution, and her daughter, the 
Princess Kaiulani, who is now at school in England, has 
also issued an address to the American people protesting 
against the annexation. 


....-The Senatorial deadlock in Wyoming was nearly 
broken on February 15th, the Democratic candidates com- 
ing within one vote of securing the election. The failure 
to carry it then, it is thought, will prevent any election at 
all, as the Populists, many of whom joined in supporting 
Thompson, will now vote for one of their own number, the 
remaining days of the session. 


....The Senate in executive session on February 18th 
confirmed Judge Howell E. Jackson as Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court. Notwithstanding the reports of 
opposition, there was none manifest, and there was not 
even the formality of a vote. 


.... The Pension Bill passed the House of Representatives 
on February 17th, after a number of the objectionable 
clauses attached by the Democratic Party had been elim- 
inated. The totalamount provided for is $166,400,000, 


...-The investigation into the affairs of the Panama 
Canal Company, as conducted by their representative com- 
mittee in this country, has been commenced by a special 
committee of the House of Representatives. 


FOREIGN. 


....-Mr. Gladstone’s speech to introduce the Home Rule 
bill occupied a little over two hours on February 18th. He 
was greeted with the warmest applause as he entered the 
House. He spoke with unusually voluminous notes; his 
voice which commenced strong weakened as he went on 
until he reached the peroration, when he gathered himself 
again, and the close was very impressive. Throughout the 
address the prominent members of the Opposition listened 
very closely and took full notes. On the next day Mr. Bal- 
four commenced his address in opposition to the bill. He 
opened with the question whether any bill of any kind, 
good or bad, was required ; called attention to the changed 
condition of things in Ireland, where it has been made 
perfectly manifest that it was possible to preserve social 
order, and claimed that any such thing was utterly un- 
necessary ; drew comparison between the Nationalist ma- 
jority in Southern Ireland and the Loyalist majority in 
Ulster ; claiming for the latter fully as strong a right as 
could be asserted for the former. He took the position 
that the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament under 
the basis was impracticable. Mr. James’ Bryce, 
who is credited with a large share in the ar- 
rangement of the bill, replied to Mr. Balfour, claiming 
*that it was impossible to separate the interests of Ulster 
from those of the rest of the country, and that it was by no 
means good policy to vilify the character of the Irisb peo- 
ple, as Mr. Balfour had done in speaking of the land dis- 
turbances. Mr. Redmond called for certain amendments, 
tho he gave on the whole an approval of the bill. At the 
same time John Dillon and Michael Davitt issued an offi- 
cial statement on behalf of the Irish Parliamentary Party 
accepting Mr. Gladstone’s proposition for the bill. The 
bill was read for the first time in full on February 17th, and 
the second reading was fixed for March 13th. After the 
reading Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Goschen both criticised 
the bill very strongly, Mr. Chamberlain claiming that if 
Ireland should get a Parliament then Scotland, Wales and 
England ought each to have a Parliament, with the fifth 
House for the United Kingdom. They were replied to by 
Mr. Morley. In the resumption of the debate Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill opposed the bill, describing it as vague 
and unreal, as a hopeless and impossible scheme, and 
claimed that there was no enthusiasm anywhere for it, 
while a large majority of the British people were absolutely 
opposed to it. 


...-Chancellor von Caprivi delivered a powerful address 
in the Reichstag denouncing the attacks of the agrarian 
and anti-Semitic parties, declaring that he had no plan 
whatever of resigning. The speech created considerable 
interest, as it was held to mark a complete rupture be- 
tween the Government and the conservatives. 


....Additional convictions of complicity in the Panama 
Canal frauds have been secured against M. Le Guay and 
M. Provost, who have been sentenced to fine and imprison 
ment. The Ribot Ministry have received another vote of 
confidence in the French Chamber. 


.... The popular agitation in favor of the German Army 
bill is increasing, and amendments to its provisions were 
rejected by the Reichstag committee. 


....The House of Commons adopted a motion requiring 


the editor of the Times to apologize for an attack upon 
Irish members. 


....The striking cotton spinners in Lancashire have 
agreed to accept a reduction of two and a half per cent. in 





their wages. 
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AN IMPENDING INFAMY. 


WE are rapidly apprcaching a moral crisis. 
the fourth of March a question of great moment must be 
decided, If Congiess adjourrs without action it will have 


Before 


decided it and decided it wrongly. The question is 
whether the Geary Chinese Exclusion Act shall be re- 
pealed, or whether its onerous, un-American and un- 
christian provisions shall be enforced. 

If the act remains, it will be the sworn duty of Federal 
officers to hunt down, arrest and deport thousands of un- 
offending Chinamen. Not because they are criminals or 
have done anything wrong ; pot because we are at war 
with the great Empire whence they came; not because 
China has wronged us or maltreated our citizens; but 
because they are Chinaman. Deportation is unnecessary, 
unwarranted and unprecedented. Nay, more, it is cruel 
and cowsrdly. We are strong; China is weak. We 
heedlessly fling an insult in her face. 

Under the authority of law, in the name of a nation 
known and respected the world over for its high honor, 
its advanced civilization, its broad humanity, and its 
deep symvathy for the oppressed, Chinamen long res- 
ident bere will be seized ard ejected from American soil 
with every circumstance of wrong and insult. Can 
American citizens contemplate such an outrage without 
asense of shame and indignation? Does China deserve 
such contempt from us? Is this a just requital for her 
protection of Americans and American missionaries on 
her own soil? Shall we quietly allow such a wrong to 
be committed in our name against humanity? 

Where is the conscience of American manhood 
that it does not blaze with indignation at the Geary Act? 
What has become of the humanity that bled with sym- 
pathy for the suffering slave, that wept with the op- 
pressed and thundercd at the oppressor? Time was 
when we could denounce with fierce wrath the injustice 
of other countries to alien peoples. What has happened 
to us that we can stand still and see, without a quiver of 
indignation, men seized and spurned from our own 
shors for the sole crime of being unregistered China- 
men? The blood in our veins has become thick, so that 





it cannot leap and grow hot at the sight-of wrong and 
injnstice as it used to. 

It wa3 a proud day for us when we concluded the Bur- 
lingame Treaty. We thought we had done a great thing. 
We welcomed the first Chiramen to our shores. We 
thought they would be useful.and+o they have teen. Then 
acertain class of laborers, of whom Denis Kearny was 
a type, cried out that Chin se cheap labor would soon ruin 
us, When men tried toreason with them and show them 
their error, they ciied out the more, and Congress began 
the policy of re+triction and socn went on to exclusion. 
There rever was any reason for exclusion ; but opposi- 
tion was useless. Prejudice was strong and clamor was 
loud, and protest could not be heard, 

Exclusion could not be absolutely enforced. Repre- 
sentatives of the obnoxious race got within our borders 
by smugeling processes. The purpose of the Geary Act 
is to prevent this smuggling. It therefore assumes that 
on and after May 5th next every Chinaman found on 
our soil is here contrary to Jaw and commands his sum- 
mary ejection, unless his name has been previously reg- 
istered, anda photograph of him deprsited with offi- 
cers of the Government. As many of them have refused 
or been unable to comply with these requirements, the 
enforcement of the law means their deportation. 

We compel our criminals to submit to the photogra- 
pher that the eye of the law may, so to speak, be con- 
stantly upon them. It isan indignity. The Chinese are 
not criminals, and it isa shame to treat them as such. 
The offensive provisions of the law which Congress is 
askéd to repeal are wholly unnecessary. It is net a mat- 
ter of great moment that a few hundred Chinamen 
should clude the customs officers and enter our territory. 
The old Jaw was rigorous enough, The new law is sim- 
ply monstrous. Its worst provisions ought not to be 
allowed to become operative. They ought to be repeal d 
at once, before the disgrace which enforcement would 
inevitably involve is fixed upon us. Arrest, imprison- 
ment, deportation of innocent men, are revol ing to 
every sense of justice. Let Congress relieve us at once 
of the impending infamy. 
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THE HAWAIIAN TREATY. 


WE publish on a previous page the text of the treaty 
by which it is proposed to annex the Hawaiian Islands to 
the United States. The treaty is soshort and the pro- 
posed action is so important that we desire the entire 
document to be under our readers’ eyes. 

The treaty is notable for what it does and for what it 
does not do. It isa treaty of annexation, not of protec- 
tion. The territory of the Hawaiian Islands is annexed to 
the United States and beco nes a part of its territor’, just 
as much as Florida or Lonisiana, or Texas, or California, 
or Alaska becamea part of our territory. It comes also- 
lutely under the laws of Congress just as much as any 
Territory of the United States. Its harbors, ports, public 
buildings and public lands become the property of the 
nation. The laws of the United States will be applied to 
the collection of its customs. It is no halfway measure. 

On the other hand, everything tbat it is not absolutely 
essential to have s ttled immediately is left to the wi'l of 
the United States Congress. There is no stipulati n 
that the Islands shall be admitted as a State; no stipula- 

*tion as to how they shall’ be governed. Everything is 
left with perfect faith to the sense of justice of the coun- 
try of which the Islands will become a part. It would 
seem as if in this way the scope for criticism had been 
so much reduced that it will be impossible to find any 
reason for opposing the treaty, except such reasons as 
control those who utterly disbelieve in annexation under 
whatever terms. 

The principal items of the brief treaty may de given 
with great brevity. Hawaii becomes an integral part of 
the territory of the United States; all public property 
passes over to the United States; the revenue from pub- 
lic lands goes for local, educational and public purposes ; 
the further immigration of Chinese laborers is prohibited 
until Congress shall otherwise provide, and Chinese who 
are excluded from the United States are also excluded 
from coming here from the Hawaiian Islands; the pub- 
lic debt of the Islands, not to exceed three and a quarter 
million dollars, is assumed by the United States ; an an- 
nuity of $20,000 is given to the late Queen, and a lump 
sum of $150,000 to the next heir of the throne, the Prin- 
cess Kaiulani. This is allexcept the ordinary provisiors 
for ratification on both sides, 

We cannot but notice that the preamble of the treaty 
in its first sentence recognizes the fact of ‘‘ the intimate 
part taken by citizens of the United States in there im- 
planting the seeds of Christian civilization.” Little did 
those young men think, wha seventy-five years ago 
sailed on their long voyage around the Cape to the Sand- 
wich Island’, that they were preparing the way for the 
establishment of a prosperous nation which should one 
day become an integral part of the United States. The 
Christian faith and devotion of the churches and their 
missionaries have held the Hawaiian Islands in intimate 
bonds with this country. But for that work these 
islands would have long ago been captured by England 
or France or Spain. 

We notice with great pleasure the full statement made 
by Secretary of State Foster in reference to the sudden 
and unexpected crisis which has brought about this result. 








There can be no reasonable suspicion, as he shows, that the 
United States, through its Minister resident there, or in 
any other way, took any steps to encourage or to hasten 
this conclusion. It is the result of no effort on our part, 
but is the free, spontaneous act of the people of Hawaii, 
It is in this way that we would have an increase of our 
territory. Minister Stevers was absent at the time that 
the revolu ionary proceedings began, and so was the only 
American naval vessel in those waters. When he 1e- 
turned he was surprized at what had occurred. So evi- 
dent was the wish of the people,that the representatives 
of every Government, England included, reco, nized the 
provisional government established, and no Government 
has put any obstacle in the way of annexation. In fact 
it seems to be generally thcught, all over the world, that 
it is a proper ibing. 

The only objections that can be raised are those that 
come out of an indisposition to have our country assume 
any further responsibility for the welfare of the world, 
or out of infidelity as to the power of Christianity and of 
free institutions to mold any other than a Caucasian peo- 
ple. Those who speak contemptuously of Mexicans or 
Negrocs or Indians or Chinamen, and who believe there 
is no goodness in ary of them, except after they have 
been translated to a better world, may be expected 
to remiod us that there are 35,000 Kanakas, and 15 000 
Chinamen and 7,000 Portuguese in the Islands, and they 
will ask the old question that has ben repeated ever 
since there were Boeotians or Galileans. But good can 
come out of other people besides Anglo-Saxons, and a 
Christian civilization has produced a wealthy and re- 
spectable state in Hawaii. The higher and more civil- 
ized elements are in control there, as they have come 
into control in the Territories which we acquired from 
Spain, France and Mexico. It is cowardice to fear. 1t 
would be an incredible blunder for us to neglect this op- 
por‘unity. Wetrust that the Senate, after waiting suffi- 
cient time to consider the protests which the dethroned 
Queen must send, will approve the treaty of annexation, 
which we believe is desired by our own people and by the 
better and lirger part of both the native and the Euro- 
pean or American population of Hawaii. 
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THE KANSAS REVOLUTIONISTS. 


THE proceedings at the capital of Kansas last week 
form one of those chapters in popular government which 
make self-respecting men hang their heads in shame. 
There was a conflict between two Houses, both claiming 
to be legal, which came close to the point of bloodshed. 
It is extremely fortunate that the difficulty was arrested 
and a compromise agreed upon before men’s passions had 
become roused by deeds of violence. 

The history leading up to the events of last week has 
been followed by the whole country, The Popuiists car- 
ried Kansas last November for their presidential and 
gubernatorial candidates with other state officers, and 
they also obtained a clear majority of the S’ate Senate, 
But they failed to secure encugh members of the Lower 
branch to organize it. They did not need to organize 
the House in order to make it quite ¢ riain that they 
could elect a United States Serator; but they did need 
to do soin ordertocarry such legislation for Kansas as the 
party had pledged itself to enact. Among the members 
elected were five Republicans, who, when they were 
chosen, were postmasters, and there were three among 
the Populists who held the same position. In order to 
organize the House the Populists refused to recognize these 
five Republicans, t gether with six others, all of whom 
held certificates of election, but allowed their opponents, 
who were not elected, to assist in organizing the House. 
This was a high-handed proceeding, without a shadow 
of legality or excuse. The eleven members holding cer- 
tificates had a prima-facie right to as-ist in the organi- 
zation of the House, and the only orderly or constitu- 
tional way of vacating their seats was by a legi-lative 
inquiry after the Hlouse had been organized. But the 
Populists were determined to have the House, right or 
wrong, legally or illegally; and they proceeded very 
much in the same way that the Democrats proceeded in 
this State a year ago, when they stole and organized the 
Senate. The Kansas Populists have copied the Hill- 
Tammany plan, but have shown little skill in carrying it 
out. 

Two Houses having been organized, one by the Repub- 
licans and Democra'‘s and the other by the Populists, 
and each claiming to be the legal House, a sort of truce 
was agreed upon, by which one body occupied the legis- 
lative chamber in the morning and the other in the after- 
noon. Last week the Popul'sts, with the Governor in 
full accord, concluded that they would put an end to this 
truce, and they ordered the chamber to be locked and set 
guards at the doors to refure the Repub.ican members 
admission ; whereupon the Republican Speaker battered 
down the doors with a sledge hammer, overpower d the 
guards, and forced an entrance into the hall, where the 
Republicans proceeded to fortify themselves and prepare 
for a siege. Tue Governor immediately ordered out the 
militia, and directed them to clear the House with the 
intent of installing the Populist body, which he and the 
Senate had already recogaized. Against this revolution- 
ary attempt there was a general and quick protcst; and 
the Republican Speaker appealing to the State for sup- 
port, and the sheriff and most of the militia officers be- 
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ing in hearty sympathy with the Republican cauce, the 
Governor soon found that his hands were tied, and he 
was compelled to agree to a compromise, by which 
the Republican House is left ia undisturbed possesion of 
the Halland the Populist House has been forced to find 
quarters elsewhere] 

It seems difficult to find any ground of excuse for the 
Populist legislators and abettors, or the Pepulist Govern- 
or. The Jatter, as the chief magistrate of the State, 
bound by his oath to preserve the peace, has not deserved 
will of the law abiding peop'e of the State. H» has 
shown a lamentable Jack of wisdom and judgment and 
courage. He ought never to have adopted a policy of 
violence, when he knew perfectly well that there existed 
a Supreme Court in the State to which the Republican 
House was willing and anxious to submit the question of 
its legality, and by whicha peaceful settle ment could be 
speedily reached. He chose to use threats and violence, 
and then when he got into trouble he had not the cour- 
age or ability to fight his way through it successfully, 
but was compelled to retreat. The matier ends for him 
and for his party in humiliation and def. at. 

Within a day or two after the compromise was agreed 
upon, Judge Hazen, of the District Court, granted a 
motion, after full argument, in which the Populist At- 
torney-General appeared to oppose it, for a permanent 
injunction restraining the Scate Treasurer from paying 
any warrants drawa in pursuance of legislative acts iu 
which the Populist House has participated. This deci 
sion avsuines the illega'ity of the Populist House. We 
trust that a final decision from the Supreme Court will 
soon be reached. 

The people of Kansas will be likely to reflect very 
soberly upon the events of the last few weeks aud upon 
the character of the representatives of the party which 
promised a better goverameut an] more equitable laws. 
They begin their legislative career by open contempt of 
law aad principle. Said one of their spokesmen, a week or 
two ago: *§ Our principles are variable, and are taken up 
as occasion may require ;” and they have been declaring 
all along that if the matter shonld get into the Supreme 
Court aud be decided against them tbey would not obey 
the court. This isthe spirit that sometimes gets upper- 
most in Mexican and South A‘ycrican States; it is the 
spirit which came uppermost in Chicago when the An 
archists went about their bloody work; it isthe spirit 
which is destructive of all legal forms of gov: rnment. 
Those who talk and act in that spirit are enemies, for the 
time being, of human government, 

The first priaciples of ord-rly government are respect 
for law and obedience to the voics of the people. These 
principles the Populists of Kansas have put at defiance. 
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THE IRISH HOME RULE BILL. 


It is an evidenc? of the interest which Americans take 
in the internal affairs of Great Britain that the entire 
text of Mr. Glad-tone’s Home Rule bill was cabled to this 
country, so that it could be read in the paper: of the 
United States on the very same day on which it was 
issued to the House of Commons, altho it occupies a 
pige of fine priot in one of our city daily papers. It is 
a long while since a bill of that length coming before 
our own Cunzress has been published as conspicuously 
by the American press, 

One who is in sympathy with the Irish cause cannot 
read. the bill without admiration. It is such a bill as 
bids fair to bring to an end the Irish agita'ion of centu- 
ries, It puts into the power of the Irish themselves the 
local government of their own island. It is conceived ia 
the spirit of even justice and generosity, and does infi- 
nite credit to the head and the heart of those who have 
conceived it. 

A citizen of the United States cannot read it without 
comparing it with the principles und2r which the Uui:ed 
States is governed. Tuis bill is not to be looked upon as 
alaw, but as aconstitution, It takes precisely the place 
in lii-h matters that the Constitution of the State of New 
York takes in relation to the Government of the Unired 
States. In our own Government there is a supreme na. 
tional authority, veste1 in the President, the Congress 
and the Supreme Court; and certain defined national 
powers are granted to this Natioual Goveroment, while 
certain other powers are reserved by the States, powers 
having to do with local self-government. Precisely the 
same thing and along the same lines is to be observed in 
this new c stitution for Ireland, except that the source 
of authority is reversed. With us the reserved rights 
belong to the S:ates, and other powers were transferred 
to the National Government. Ia Great Bri'ain, on the 
other hand, the central power is in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, and Parliament reserves to itself certain authority 
inimperial matters, and concedes to Ireland those other 
powers which are embraced in this bill. 

The preamble assumes the sipreme authority of Par- 
liament and provides that Ireland is to bea State or 
province or kiogiom under that supreme authority. 
The bill then grants to [reland a Legi-latnre correspond- 
iog exactly to the Senate and House of R»presentatives 
of one of our Sates. The Upper Honse, called the Leg- 
isla'iv> Conncil, consists of forty-eight members, and is 
elected by voters wi0 own or occupy land of a ratable 
value of more than one hundred dollars a year. The 
term of office is eight years, and half of the members re- 








tireevery fourth year. The Lower House is elected by 
those who have the right to vote under the present pro- 
vision for Partiameatary elections, and it may have a 
term of five years unless sooner dissolved. A law must 
pass both Houses to become operative, and if the two 
Houses cannot agree, the Lower Honse may pass a bill a 
second time after two years, or after a dissolution and 
the ele'ton of a new Hous*. If it is then, a second 
time, reject: d by the Upper Honse, the two Houses may 
meet together in convention, as provided in some of our 
States for the election of a United States Senator, and 
the bill shall be :ome a law if a majority of the joint as- 
sembly passes it. The Irish L: gislature can pass no laws 
affecting the dignity of the Crown, the Lord Lieutenant 
as is representative, matters of peace or war, treaties, 
titles of honor, treason, quara tine. coinage, copyright or 
patents, nor can it pas; any legisla:ion which shall affect 
religious freedom and equality. 

The executive power is vested in the Queen, her Lord 
Lieutenant and an Executive Committee of the Privy 
Council. The Lord Lieutenant will have the power to 
veto in behalf of the Crown any laws passed by the Leg- 
islature, 

Provision is made for the creation of a Supreme Court of 
Ireland, two cf whose members shall be appointed by 
the United Kingdom, and sha'l have special control of 
matters which may have to do with imperial questions. 
Provision is made for the decision of questions of consti- 
tutionality «f laws passed by the Trish Legislature corre- 
sponding to the power which aState or national Supreme 
Court has with us to dec:de whether a law is constitu- 
tional, 

It is hardly worth while to attempt to epitomize pro- 
visions huving to do with finance. tc is enough to say 
that duties, customs, exci-e and postage will be still un- 
der the control of the Imperial Parliament. Out of the 
money thus raised a certain amount is all »wed for the 
Irish exchequer, and a certain amount for the exchequer 
of the United Kingdom. 

We are glad that Irish members are retained in the 
House of Commons, aliho their number is somewhat 
reduced, a3 was qui e proper, not because of any change 
in the relation of Ireland to the Unsitel Kingdom, but 
because the Irish members are a'ready too may in pro- 
por ion to the population, Bat, as is emiucatly proper, 
Irish members iu Parliament will not b? allowed to vote 
on any but imperial matters. Questions which have to 
do with the 1 cal government of Eaglan], Scotland and 
Wales the Irish members have no right to decide. 

What we have here is reasonable and admirable, It is 
founded very much on the experience of our own coun- 
try under our plan of dual government, A most impor- 
tant experiment is now to be tried, and one which we 
believe is a first step toward local self-government in 
Great Britain a3 well as in Ireland. 1f local government 
does well for Ireland it will do well for Scotland or Wales 
or England. If there bean Irish Legislature there will 
before long be a Scotch and a Welsh Legislature, and we 
shall have home rule apptied to the whole United King. 
dom. 

The provisions of the bill seem to have been so wizcly 
conceived that it will be difficult for any reasonable ob 
jection to be made to it, The Irish members, Parnellites 
and anti-Parnellites will accept it. The Liberals have a 
majority, ove that ought to be safe ; and we believe that 
the bill will be passed by the House of Commons without 
any very great delay. It will be the most magnificeut 
triumph io Gladstone's life. It will be most bitterly op- 
posed by the Conservatives and Liberal Unionists and by 
a few from tbe North of Ireland; but we believe their 
opposition wi'l be futile. It will then go tothe House of 
Lords and be defeated. Then Gladstone will dissolve 
Parliament and again appeal to the people. But mean- 
while other legislation will have been passed having to 
do with the electoral franchise, which will be of advan- 
tage to the Liberals, Should Gladstone again dissolve 
Parliament, and appeal to the coustry within a few 
months, we believe tnat he would be supported in the 
succeeding Parliament by a majority so large that the 
House of Lords would not dare to withstand the will of 
the people. To do so would risk their owa existence, 
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ONE MAN'S SERVICE. 


LEWIS WATTS was born a slave at Athens, Ga., and 
was fifteen years ol:l at the clos? of the War. His 
mother had six children, and after emancipation sup- 
ported them as well as she could out of her earnings as 
anurse, Lewis, the oldest child, came to Atlanta and 
found work for thirteen years as porter in the railroad 
depot. He sent for bis mother and brothers and sisters 
and brought them to Atlanta. For two years he was 
boly sercaut to Senator J ‘seph E. Brown in Atlanta and 
in Washington. During these years he helped take care 
of the family and paid the entire expenses of scnding his 
sis'er Dinah to the Atlanta University. Here she took a 
full course in tie normal department, At night Dinah 
taught the rest of the family, iccluding the mother an} 
her ol’er brother. to read and write. When thirty ycars 
old Lewis had save 1 enough from his earnings to permit 
him to go toschool himself, in addition tu what he was 
duing for his sister. He hai been so diligeat in his even- 











ing studies that he entered one of the upper grades in 


the grammar school course, and remained in the school 
three years. 

After graduating in 1883 Dinah proceeded to es- 
tablish an orphan asylum and echcol in Coving- 
ton, Ga. Lewis was so interested in the project 
that he went to work agaiu to help her wiih his earnings. 
He secured a position as a Pullman car porter on the 
Pennsylvania Ruilway, running betwen Jersey City and 
Putsburg, and filled it for eig)t years, and has only re- 
cenily given itup. During all this time he sent his sis- 
ter an average of from twenty to twenty-tive do'lars a 
month out of his earnings, and besides, more than two 
hundred dollars’ worth of books. Her asylum and 
scheol are ina very flourishing condition, there being 
twenty-two orphans; in the home and two hundred and 
fifty scholars in the school. 

Lewis Watts has thus arrived at the age of forty- 
one years, living a modest, quiet, useful life, devoted 
to the welfare of others. I+ has gone back to Atlanta, 
where he has promised to assist his brother in busi- 
ness for a year, and has been made the Superintend- 
ent of the First Congregational Sunday-school. His 
has not been a remarkable life, simply one of common, 
humble service. It has had in it no romance, but it 
has had a purpose. 





Cditorial Notes. 


A THOUGHTFUL religious article, by William Boyd Car- 
penter, D.D., Bishcp of Ripon, England, opens cur pages 
this week; this is followed by a strong criticism by Pro- 
fessor Green, of Princeton, of the position taken by Pro- 
fessor Briggs, aud of the rights of his teachings in the 
Presbyterian Church; James Payn’s English Notes are 
unusually interesticg ; Miss Auna C. Brackett speaks of 
the petty selfishness of women; Geners! Morgan, from his 
experience as Indian Commissioner, tells of the difficulty 
of recruiting pupils for Indian schools; George R. Leavitt, 
D.D., ventures a eritici-m of the recent action of the Old 
South Church, Boston; Merwin-Marie Snell describes tke 
construction of the ecclesiastical machine of the Roman 
Catholic Church; Kate Foote’s Washington Letter covers 
the salient political topics; Agnes Farley Millar gives an 
account of the winter Art Exhibitions at Paris; Horace 
B. Hudson describes the Park system of Miuneapo- 
lis; and M. E. Bamford mentions the Chinese contribu- 
tions to Californian agriculture. Biiss Carman offers a 
poem appropriate to the centennial of John Keats; Mad- 
ame Darmesteter who, under her maiden name of A. Mary 
F. Robinson, has become one of the most successful of Eug- 
lish poets, contributes asonnet; acd there are other poems 
by Frank Dempster Sherman, Matthew R. Knight, and 
Samantha W. Shoup; and stories by Clara S. Ross, Helen 
W. Clarkson, and Kitherine Armstrong. 








Mr. CLEVELAND has taken the country into his confl- 
dence and anuounced the nimes of the members of hig 
Cabivet, so far as they have been chosen. He says he does 
not see why the country should uot be informed of his 
selections as fast as they are made. Why not, iudeed? It 
is an innovation, but it is a good one, The public gener- 
ally lyarns who are to be the Cabinet members belore their 
names are s®nt to the Senate; and it is just as well that the 
President-elect should confirm the public guess, without 
waiting until after his inauguration. There is no good 
reason for keeping this knowiedye from the public. Mr. 
Cleveland confirms the announcements already made of 
the selection of Judve Gresham for the State, Mr. Carlisle 
for the Treasury, Mr. Lamont for the War, Mr. Hoke 
Smith for the Interior and Mr. Bissell for the Post Office 
Department. We di+cussed these names last week, except- 
ing that of Mr. Hoke Smitb, who had not then been fully 
settled upon. Late last week, Mr. J. Sterling Morton, of 
Nebraska, was announced as head of the Dapartment of 
Agriculture. Tnere are two positions not yet filled, the 
Navy Depirtment and the Department of Justice. It is 
altogether probable that a Southern.man will be taken 
for one aud a Northern man, perhaps a New 
Englander or Pennsylvanian, for the other. Upon 
this supposition the South will have two members 
of the Cavinet, or rather’ three, counting Mr. 
Carlisle of Kestucky; tha West two, New York two, and 
Peonsylvania or New Eaglaod one. Taois seems a fair dis- 
tribation of the Cabinet honors. The far West, with the 
excaption of California, did not contribute to the election 
of Mr. Cleveland, exceptin aa indirect manner. The North- 
west has been recouniz«d in the selection of Mr. Morton, of 
Nebraska, and the Middle-West in the choice of Judge 
Gresham. The South, with twuv members, gets no more 
thin its share, remembering that it 1s solidly Democratic, 
and that it constitutes a large section of the Union, Very 
hearty public approval, independent of partisan feeliog, 
has been given to the selections for the State, the Treasury 
and the Pust Office Departments. The name of Mr. Lioke 
Smith comes iv for a good deal of newspaper badinage. He 
is very young, almost entirely unkvown outside of Georgia, 
an4 is whoily without experience in administration of im- 
portant public trusts, Weare bound to believe that Mr. 
Clev-land had good accounts of him, and that be will prove 
a capable administrator of the great Interior Department. 
There is no department connected with the Administration 
which requires larger executive and busivess capacity than 
the Interior Department. A comparatively unknowa 
young man 1s to be placed at the head of it. He may prove 





to be an excellent Secretary, but there is nothing in his 
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record so far to convince the public that he is the man for 
the position. It is a rather dangerous experiment. 
Whether Judge Bissell has the requisite business capacity 
for the Post Office Department time will show. It is not 
to be supposed from his record that he will allow the 
fourth-class post offices to go to the spoilsmen. Nothing 
is more certain than that Mr. Clarkson’s reckless work in 
this department, under Mr. Harrison’s Administration, did 
more to weaken than to strengthen the Republican Party. 
If Mr. Wanamaker’s successor is wise he will prevent whole- 
sale changes for political purposes. 

CusToMS COLLECTOR QUINN, of San Francisco, according 
to a recent dispatch to one of our daily papers, is preparing 
for a vigorous enforcement of the Geary Chinese Exclusion 
Act on and after May 5th. We quote as follows: 

“The Collector. however, has made all plans for the biggest 
round-up of Chinese on that May morning ever seen in this coun- 
try. By hiringa large force he will arrest simultaneously several 
thousand Chinese. Those found without passports will be bun- 
dled into express wagons with their baggage and taken to the 
wharf. There four tugs will convey them to Goat Island, in the 
bay, opposite San Francisco, and three miles away, where tem- 
porary buildings will be erected to shelter them till they can be 
shipped on the China steamers. The tugs will be provided with 
an armed guard, and a tug filled with crack rifle shots will patrol 
around theisland. In this way it is estimated hat 20,000 Chinese 
may be comfortab) - housed on the island at small expense.” 
Collector Quinn s quoted as saying that he does not think 
that the Chinese “‘ have a foot to stand on.”’ We should 
say not. He proposes to use the warships of the Govern- 
ment, if necessary, in order to hustle the unoffending 
Chinamen out of the country. Several thousand of them 
are expected, in expressive newspaper phrase, to be 
**scooped up ”’ in his ‘‘dragnet.’’ They are, of course, pow- 
erless. The military and naval force of a great Govern- 
ment is pledged in support of the execution of law, and the 
law requires the proper officers to eject them from this 
“land of freedom” and ‘‘home for the oppressed of all 
nations.” Whata mockery itis! What a travesty on the 
name of freedom and justice! What a tragedy in the in- 
terests of protection of American workingmen! Shall we 
escape vengeance for such an act ? 


THE simple, compact facts found in the last census of 
the Hawaiian Islands, taken in December, 1890, give their 
own argument. The total population was ten less than 
90,000 ; of these 22,907 live in Honolulu. There are 15,693 
inhabited buildings, over 60,000 people living in private 
residences, 1,000 in hotels and boarding houses, and about 
28,000 Chinese, Japanese and Portuguese living in planta- 
tion quarters. The natives of the Hawaiian race are 34,430. 
There are 7,495 Caucasians born in Hawaii, mostly of 
American parents, and 6,189 half castes; there are 1,928 
American born, 1,344 of British birth, and 1,084 Germans; 
there are also 8,602 Portuguese who are to be counted as 
laborers with the 15,301 Chinese and 12,360 Japanese. There 
is a system of compulsory education; and, leaving out the 
Chinese and Japanese, there are 12,099 children of school 
age, six to fifteen years, of whom 10,006 are in school, 
and all but & per cent. are instructed in the English lan- 
guage. There are 326 teachers, of whom 143 are Americans, 
100 natives, 47 half castes, and 36 British. At the regular 
election three years ago there were 11,672 votes cast’ out of 
a registration of 14,113. A voter must be able to read an 
ordinary newspaper in the Hawaiian or some juropean 
language, but there is no property test. ‘The Chinese and 
Japanese are not voters. The number of prisoners is very 
small, there having been only 345 locked up the first Sun- 
day after Christmas, 1890, including those who were drunk 
and disorderly. The debt in 1890 was $2,599,502, and the 
property of the Government was inventoried at $5,797,576. 
The exports for that year were $13,023,304, mostly sugar, 
and the imports were about half as much. The trade is 
chiefly with the United States. Sixty-seven large corpora- 
tions had an aggregate capital of $33,347,690, of which three- 
fourths was in American hands, including Hawaiians of 
American descent. There were 64,149 acres devoted to 
sugar, and 7,420 to rice. It is not a country to be despised, 
{t would adda worthy and considerable element to our 
wealth and strength. 


WE have in our hands a private letter written by a lady 
of distinction in Chicago, in which she speaks of the spe- 
cial evils which are to be guarded against during this Ex- 
position year. She refers not only to the seven thousand 
liquor saloons in Chicago, but to other places of bad char- 
acter which will offer their temptations and corrupt the 
public morals. A number of ladies of high character, who 
have been alarmed at the reports which have come to them 
through charitable institutions, philanthropic clubs, and 
newspapers which are fearless and honest enough to print 
the facts, have united to do what they can to restrain or 
suppress these infamous resorts, which are already seeking 
unsuspecting victims, even in Europe, and capturing un- 
wary girls ignorant of the dangers which beset them some- 
times at the railway stations, where even the police are 
sometimes in collusion with hackmen and other agents of 
these houses. These women have lately had an interview 
with the Mayor of Chicago, and our correspondent says : 

The Mayor of the city, to whom a deputation of women went, 
my daughter among the number, said, “It is worse than mur- 
der,” and urged the women to go on. He said they would find 
many allies among men and money to carry out their purposes, 
and he would do all in his power to forward their work. But in 
two weeks a new Mayor will be elected, and very likely he is 
already bought and paid for by these seven thousand liquor 
saloons and their coadjutors! 

These Chicago ladies propose to have placards put up in 
the railway stations giving girls from the country direc- 
tions where to go for safe shelter, and they will ask minis- 
ters and churches to co-operate. But the larger duty rests 
upon the municipal authorities of Chicago and of other 
cities to stop this evil. We have had a little flurry in 
Pittsburg, lasting a few days and doing little good. The 
time has come for a concerted effort to exterminate those 





two allied curses and plague-spots of our cities, the liquor 
saloon and the house of ill-fame. They are a tremendous 
political power. Are the churches strong enough to crush 
them ? They are if they willtry; but will they try ? Here 
is the first public duty of the Christian Church. Let the 
war come between the Home and these dens of sin and 
crime. 


ON a succeeding page we print the comments of a num- 
ber of our religious contemporaries on the subject of the 
admission of Utah. While we thank them for their cor- 
dial recognition of our part in calling attention to the dan- 
ger, we are especially interested to see that they agree with 
us in their earnest protest against the admission of Utah 
asa State. They say, and we believe they say correctly, 
that it is not safe to commit the honor of our nation to the 
keeping of men who have never yet given up the doctrine 
of polygamy, who three years ago were making it the cor- 
ner stone of their faith, and who have done nothing more 
than intermit its practice under the compulsion of United 
States law. It is now proposed togrant them the privilege 
of snapping their fingers in the face of the United States, 
by giving them the right of self-government in this matter; 
for Statehood means the absolute withdrawal of al! power 
of the nation to interfere with polygamy. We believe the 
danger has passed for the present. The bill for the admis- 
sion of New Mexico, which it was intended to amend by 
admitting Utah and two or three other Territories, has 
been overwhelmingly rejected. It is true that this was 
done not wholly on the merits of the question, but partly 
because it was feared that the discussion of this question 
would interfere with other business coming before Con- 
gress. Nevertheless, the claims of New Mexico were 
stronger than those of any other Territory, and we do not 
believe that there is any chance for success before the 
fourth of March, The question must be adjourned for 
another year at least. We hope it will be adjourned for 
five or ten years. 


Ir we could believe the positive declarations of the daily 
press, Prof. Charles A. Briggs, who recently visited Cincin- 
nati, has had a conference with Prof. Henry Preserved 
Smith, and an agreement has been reached by which these 
two, with others, will leave the Presbyterian Church and 
form a new denomination, in case the decision 
of the General Assembly is against them. If 
the threatened’ secession should occur, it is ex- 
pected that Union and Lane Theological Seminaries will 
join the movement and become institutions represent- 
ative of the new body. The New York Tribune’s reporter 
sought an interview with Dr. Briggs, a few days ago, and 
obtained these words from him: ‘“ Regarding a statement 
that I am to join with Professor Smith in establishing a 
new Church, I cannot now be interviewed.” It was argued 
from this, that the report from Cincinnati was not without 
foundation, and that a secession is contemplated, if the 
General Assembly should decide the appeal case from the 
New York Presbytery against Professor Briggs and indi 
cate that there is not room in the Presbyterian Church for 
the views which he and Professor Smith and others desire 
to teach. Professor Smith, however, makes a broad denial 
of the report; and we have only to say that there are 
already twelve Presbyterian bodies in this country, and 
thirteen isan unlucky number. 


ONE of the very best of our religious exchanges is the 
Northwestern Chronicle, Archbishop Ireland’s organ, Its 
editorial columns are clean, strong and wholesome, free 
from the bitter prejudice which so many Catholic papers 
show, and faithful in the advocacy of the moral side of 
every public question. We quote some excellent words 
from a recent temperance editorial : 

“Every line of a Catholic newspaper should be instinct with 
truth and wholesomeness. This applies not only to editorial and 
news matter, but to advertisements as well. Most of the patent 
medicine advertisements are neither truthful nor honest. They 
deceive the people ; they coax money from them by false promises. 
These advertisements should have no place in papers that pre- 
tend to guide and to protect the people. 

“But whisky advertisements are even worse. They are de- 

moralizing; they neutralize the pastor’s work. You may say 
that the people know where to find the saloon whether it is ad- 
vertised in the Catholic paper or not. So may they find any 
source or occasion of sin, Is that fact any justification for ad- 
vertising such places ¢”’ 
So far as we have observed Protestant papers carry no 
whisky advertisements; but some of them do give place to 
most objectionable medical advertisements. One of them 
polluted its columns for a long time with a most indecent 
medical notice. 


WE can join heartily with our Catholic fellow-citizens 
in congratulations to Pope Leo XIII, on the occasion of 
his Golden Jubilee, celebrated this week. He has proved 
one of the wisest and best men that have ever occupied St. 
Peter’schair. It wasatrue remark which he made the 
other day, that Gladstoneand he were the oldest rulers of 

‘urope and the two youngest in their ideas. His sympa- 
thy with Republican governments and free institutions, 
and with the spirit of the age endearshim to Americans. 
It is to his credit and also to the credit of the Italian Gov- 
ernment that the enormous crowds which last Sunday at- 
tended the services at St. Peter’s in his honor were so 
orderly that no arrests had to be made, altho there were 
50,000 people in the church, and as many more in front of it 
who could not get in. Butwhen we notice the services in 
his honor in this city we cannot but be struck with what 
is behind the scenes. The reactionaries in the Church, ap- 
parently are doing their best to ingratiate themselves into 
favor with the Pope by making themselves the special 
champions of his political independence. In an address 
last Sunday night before the Catholic Club,in this city, 
Archbishop Corrigan took occasion to ask if the Pope 
should be ‘*‘ the subject of any earthly sovereign,” and this 
keynote was taken up ina letter adopted and addressed to 
the Pope, of which the substance was the following : 








“In union with all the loving children of your Holiness of every 











nation we desire to express the hope that the work of your long 
and glorious pontificate may yet be crowned with the restoration 
of that temporal independence which belongs to the Holy See by 
right, as essential to justice, humanity and religion, and which 
has been earned for it again by the mighty achievements of your 
Holiness in the cause of the people.” 

Now, these people know that ‘‘temporal independence” 
for the Pope—that is, the putting of the city of Rome 
under his government—is something utterly impracticable 
and impossible, aud contrary to the whole genius of our 
American institutions; and they are talking in this way 
largely for the sake of securing a tactical advantage over 
the party of Archbishop Ireland, which is regarded as being 
lukewarm on this subject. This matter is likely to stir up 
aserious difference before the approaching Catholic Con- 
gress. 





CORRESPONDENTS have written to ask us to devise some 
plan of suppressing the monstrous evil of intemperance at 
once. Weconfess that the task is far beyond our wisdoin 
or strength. We might as well try to prevent the contin- 
uance of all sin. We can suggest, however, that every 
individual do what he can: Ist, to keephis own skirts and 
those of his family free from the liquor abomination ; 2d, 
to influence his friends and neighbors, so far as he can, to 
do likewise; 3d, to discountenance bar-room and social 
drinking on all occasions; 4th, to co-operate with others in 
securing the enforcement of all anti-liquor laws and regu- 
lations; 5th, to assist in securing better laws; 6th, to miss 
no opportunity of strengthening public sentiment against 
the saloon curse. The President of the New York State 
Temperance Alliance makes an appeal to all temperance 
people to begin at once, in towns and villages, where ex- 
cise commissioners are elective, a no-license campaign. 
We commend this as wise and practical. It will not put 
down the cursealtogether. But it will mitigate it, and it 
will give occasion for that steady pressure of public senti- 
ment which not only holds the rumseller and his friend, 
the legislator, in. check, but strengthens the assaulting 
powers, and prepares the way for final victory. 


THE Rev. E. D. McRealsham, D.D., sends us an odd sug 
gestion for a distinctive name to be given to inhabitants 
of the United States : 

THE INDEPENDENT has lately called attention to the unfortu- 
nate circumstance that there is no name by which the citizens of 
the United States can be designated. An inhabitant of England 
is an Englishman; of Germany, a German; of Deumark, a Dane; 
but an inhabitant of the United States of America—what is he * 
It is true that, in sheer default of an adjective that can be di- 
rectly formed out of our clumsy national name, we are popularly 
called Americans. The list of students in a German university 
informs us, ¢.g., that there are enrolled, among others, so many 
Americans, and so many Canadians—as if Canadians were not 
Americans as muchas we. It sounds very much as it would to 
say thatthere are in the world so many men and so many Euro- 
peans. No doubtsome feel a sort of pride in the thought that our 
nation is so much more important than any other American one 
that we are known as the Americans. But whatever else we may 
have to boast of, the name * American,” which we are called by, 
is no proof of the greatness of our nation, but simply of the fact 
that the clumsiness of our national name prevents our enjoying 
any more specific designation, and forces us to be called by a term 
which is equally applicable to Esquimaux, Mexicans, Peruvians 
and Patagonians. Oncein Berlin 1 was asked, as being an Amer- 
ican, to goand helpan American who had got into some sort of 
trouble. Upon inquiry I found that the man was a Brazilian. 

But what is to be done about it? There might be a rew name 
for the country adopted and put into the Constitution; but this 
would doubtless be impracticable, If we could only get a con 
venient and distinctive name for the people we could let the other 
name remain, We cannot say “ United-Statesians,” and would 
not, if we could. But why not abbreviate this into ** Ustatians” — 
a word which is simple and euphonious, and would readily come 
to be understood? If not, why not ¢ 


“U-statians,” indeed! The suggestion would be worthy 
of Carl Hesedamm himself. 


....It isa little difficult to see why The Catholic News, 
of this city, should print such a paragraph as the follow- 
ing: 

“The introduction of Christianity into the islands, where idol- 

atry formerly prevailed, was principally effected by the Catholic 
missionaries; but once the ground had been broken for them, 
several of the Protestant sects also sent missionaries to Honolulu 
and are represented there to-day.” 
The writer knows perfectly well that Christianity was 
introduced into the Hawaiian Islands by American Prot- 
estant missionaries, and that the native Hawaiians are 
nearly all Protestants to-day. The priests who, he says, 
made their first visit to the Hawaiian Islands in 127 and 
stayed but ashort time, arrived there seven years after 
the American missionaries, and when the whole popu- 
lation had accepted Christianity. 


....Mgr. Satolli is displeased, and he says so with abso- 
lute plainness. This is the way he begins his letter to 
Bishop Wigger, which was read aloud by Father Killeen 
in his church at Bergen Point, N. J., last Sunday : 

“ Right Rev. and Dear Bishop: 1 am displeased that my first 

letter remained unopened by you until the 8th inst. I am still 
more displeased, however, that the conditions agreed upon be- 
tween us for the purpose of settling the affair of St. Mary’s par- 
ish have not been expressed.” 
There is no stopping there for fine Latin or Italian compli- 
ments. Bishop Wigger had misrepresented and disobeyed 
his decision, and the Legate repeats it with absolute blunt- 
ness, and puts things in such a way that the Bishop must 
submit. The rebuke is not at all softened. We shall see 
who will rule, Rome or Wigger, probably not Wigger. 


....This week THE INDEPENDENT moves its editorial and 
publication offices to 130 Fulton Street. We were obliged 
last May to leave our quarters where we had been for 
many years on the corner of Broadway and Murray Street, 
the building being torn down. We now move into the 
large, new “Fulton Building,” just finished, where THE 
INDEPENDENT will occupy the entire eighth floor, and 
. where we shall be glad to see our friends in our new and 
pleasant quarters. 
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...-The New York Sun calls attention to the fact that 
under the Presidential Succession law there is only one life, 
if President Cleveland should die, between the Presidency 
and Judge Gresham, who up to a few months ago, was a 
Republican. Some curious changes occur in our politics. 
This would not be strangerthan that which took place a 
few years ago. President Hayes removed Chester A. 
Arthur from the Collectorship of New York, because he 
did not approve his administration. In 1880 Arthur was 
nominated and elected Vice President, and on the death of 
Garfield in 1881 became President— all within a few years 
of the time when he was considered unfit to be a Customs 
Collector. 


....No matter what great discussions there may be in 
the Catholic Church, nor how bishops and archbishops 
may differ publicly and not always politely on matters of 
policy, The Catholic Telegraph, of Cincinnati, will serene- 
ly shut its eyes and close its ears and never utter a word 
on the subject. It got a good lesson once, and has not 
forgottenis. We have never seen in its editorial columnsa 
single thing on a single current Catholic subject since the 
day when Archbishop Elder compelled its publisher to 
make a humiliating apology, because he allowed some- 
thing to be said in his paper on a subject much less vol- 
canic than those which now fill half of the Catholic papers. 


....When one learns the provisions of the new constitu- 
tion which the Hawaiian Queen attempted by a fiat to 
impose upon her people, it is not surprising that the revo- 
lution was instant and complete. It abolished the property 
qualifications of voters for the Upper House, and made the 
nobles appointees of the Crown. It also made the tenure 
of office of the Chief Justice and other officials dependent 
upon the will of the sovereign. Strangest of all, it disfran- 
chised all white men, whether natives of Hawaii or not, 
except those who had married native wives. There was 
evidently no statecraft behind it, but it was the act of a 
perverse and willful woman. 


.... What little things a Church can descend to is seen in 
the protest of the Archbishop of York against holding the 
communion service in the evening. The custom has been 
adopted in certain city churches for the convenience of 
servants and other poor people who cannot leave their em- 
ployment during the day ; and his proposal to have these 
services stopped has raised a storm of opposition. All the 
cases of communion mentioned in the Bible seem to have 
been in the evening, as it was first celebrated by Christ 
with his disciples. But an evening communion cannot be 
a fasting communion, which a certain sacramental doc- 
trine requires, 


....England has, so far, offered no protest against the 
annexation of Hawaii ; but some of its newspapers do ten- 
der us friendly advice. Don’t do it, they say. ‘* Ameri- 
cans,” they tell us, “have no advantages to gain which 
would counterbalance the perils of complications involved 
in the spread of the Republic beyond the seas.’”” Remem- 
bering how eften the English flag has beep hoisted over 
foreign territory, and that the last instance is only a few 
months old, this advice is indeed refreshing. Why is it 
so few Englishmen seem able to regard us as a full-grown 
nation, with ability enough to look atter our own affairs ? 


....The argument of The Christian Observer that the 
Church has no authority to punish and does not punish, 
will hardly stand the test. Is not excommunication pun- 
ishment ? Is not censure or admonition, or reprimand 
punishment? A man must be insensible, indeed, who 
would not suffer from the infliction of a sentence such as 
Presbyterian courts may pronounce. When ason is driven 
from his home in humiliation and disgrace, if he does not 
suffer it is because he is destitute of natural feeling. 


... The new Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Hoke Smith, 
announces that he will purge the pension list. He expects 
to find many names on it that ought not to be there. We 
hope his investigation will be rigid and thorough. Per 
haps he will discover fewer fraudulent pensioners than he 
anticipates. It would be strange if he found none, and it 
will be strange if none get on the rolls under his adminis- 
tration, It is a system peculiarly open to deception. 


....Considering the great success which has attended the 
policy of annexation thus far, covering Florida and Louisi- 
ana, and all the territory west of the Mississippi to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, it would seem as if there were not much place 
for croakers who are worried over the effect of our annex- 
ing a few islands, whose territory is less than that of Mas- 
sachusetts, just because their population includes some 
40,000 native Hawaiians, who can read and write. 


....The Populist chaplain of the Populist Senate of 
Populist Kansas, opened proceedings with this prayer, a 
day or two after the Populist defeat : 


“ May God have mercy on this treason-infected State. Amen.” 


The Populists understood it one way, the Republicans 
another. We must await the decision of the Supreme 
Court for its application. 


.... We notice that Father Brandi, editor of the Civilta 
Cattolica at Rome, has withdrawn or been removed from 
that paper, and that another Jesuit father has taken his 
place. We suspect it has something to do with his severe 
criticisms on American matters. It has been reported that 
the Jesuits in this country had been forbidden to discuss 
he school question. 


....We do not suppose Dr. Leavitt knew, when he wrote 
the article we print this week on the Old South protest, 
that a fourth of the Old South’s contribution was not un- 
der the protest, but independent of it. This is a fact not 
generally known, we believe. 


.... The Congregationalist publishes a list of about one 
hundred Congregational churches which have adopted the 
free pew system. We presume this is only a small propor- 
ion of the whole number. 


Heligions Intelligence. 


REVIVAL WORK IN PEEKSKILL. 
BY THE REV. A, OSTRANDER. 


THE usually quiet village of Peekskill, picturesquely 
seated on the east bank of the Hudson at the gate of the 
Highlands, forty-one miles from New York, has recently 
been and still is religiously stirred to a degree hitherto un- 
known in its history. Six leading churches—two Presby- 
terian, two Methodist Episcopal, the Baptist and the Re- 
formed have for some time co-operated in various union 
efforts. A few months since they engaged the Rev. J. 
Wilbur Chapman, D.D., then pastor of Bethany Church, 
in Philadelphia, to lead them in a united evangelistic 
effort. Dr. Chapman believes in thorough organized prep- 
aration for revival work, and sent suggestions for the ap- 
pointment of committees, and outlining their work. Such 
committees were’ appointed, carefully selected from all 
the churches. They advertised the coming evangelistic 
meetings, organized and trained a large chorus choir, 
canvassed the village of 10,000 people from house to house, 
leaving personal invitations with every one to attend the 
meetings; provided places of meeting, and under direction 
of an executive committee arranged all necessary business 
details. Meantime, beginning with the Week of Prayer, 
frequent union services were held on week days and even- 
ings ; special meetings were held in the several churches: 
sermons were preached upon the subject of the coming re- 
vival, and public attention was aroused. 
When Dr. Chapman arrived all things were ready; the 
Spirit, indeed, had preceded him, and conversions had al- 
ready occurred. He opened his work February 5th. The 
largest church was crowded to overflowing, and in the 
evening two services were necessary to accommodate the 
throngs who came to hear the preacher. The interest grew 
apace, and inquirers multiplied. During the first week 
daily prayer-meetings were held at 9 A.M.; also a woman’s 
meeting at 2:45 P.M., followed by preaching by Dr.Chapman 
at 3:30 P.M.; in the evening another preaching service, with 
overflow meetings when necessary. Inquiry meetings were 
held after each evening sermon, in which personal effort 
was made to persuade souls to accept Christ. Dr. Chap- 
man was accompanied by Mr. and Mrs. J. J. Lowe, two 
Gospel singers, who rendered very efficient service. Mr. 
Lowe also conducted several children’s meetings. 
The interest grew daily, and under Dr. Chapman’s ear 
nest and effective appeals and through the work in inquiry 
meetings many evinced a desire for salvation. By the 
close of the week the whole community was thoroughly 
aroused. Dr. Chapman had foreseen and planned for just 
this condition. On Sunday, February 12th, he preached 
six times—at 9 A.M. to the Christian Endeavor Societies 
and Epworth Leagues; at 10:30 A.M. in the African M. E. 
Church; at 3:15 P.M. to a crowded audience of young people; 
at 4 P.M. to a meeting of men only, admitted by ticket to 
the Opera House, which they completely filled. This was a 
most remarkable service. Hundreds of men rose to their 
feet in response to the preacher’s earnest appeal to lead 
better lives. In the evening he preached in two churches 
successively, both crowded. 
Monday was given to an all-day ‘ Conference on the 
Holy Spirit ” with meetings morning, afternoon and even 
ing; at the last Dr Chapman preached most impressively 
on the sin against the Holy Ghost. Tuesday was a day 
of special prayer. Nearly eighty cottage or neighborhood 
prayer-meetings were held at 8:30 A.M. Each church held a 
prayer service at 9:30 A.M, These were well attended,and con 
tributed greatly to the interest in the day’s work. Dr. 
Chapman preached at 10:30 A.M. a most tender and touching 
sermon to backsliders on the text: ‘‘And Peter,’’ Mark 
16:7, thought by some to be the best of all the series. A 
Bible reading and prayer-meeting was held at 2:45 P.M. 
The village assumed a Sunday aspect at 3:30 P.M., as, 
in deference to a request previously made, nearly all the 
business places, even the saloons, closed at that hour for 
the rest of the day. Dr. Chapman preached at 4 P.M. to an 
immense throng in the Opera House, and to another in the 
same place at night, with an overflow meeting ina neigh- 
boring church. ‘This was a great day; the religious work 
absorbed everything else ;‘about eighty indicated their 
purpose to confess Christ. Similar services on Wednesday 
and Thursday were marked by the some large attendance 
and intense interest, which affected all classes of people. 
Dr. Chapman closed his work in Peekskill on Thursday 
evening in order to meet his next engagement in Spring- 
field, Ohio. He spoke to two separate audiences, both 
crowded by those who desired to hear his farewell words. 
He spoke upon the *‘ Threefold Cord,” and gave some most 
excellent counsel to churches and pastors concerning the 
care of converts and the further prosecution of the work. 
‘During his stay in Peekskill 453 inquirers’ cards were sign- 
ed. All the churches received a most healthful uplift in 
spiritual things. The revival interest continues, and will 
be cared for by the churches in both union and local work. 
Dr. Chapman impressed all hearers as a man of remark- 
able power. Pleasing in voice and presence, and unassum- 
ing in manner, he is bold in declaration of truth, and un- 
sparing in denunciation of sin and warning against its 
consequences. Yet he has so caught the spirit of his Mas- 
ter that, no word is ever uttered to provoke resentment or 
wound a hearer. His transparent sincerity disarms preju- 
dice; while his intense earnestness, tempered by the ten- 
derest sympathy and love, is wonderful in its power over 
men. He presents Christ as man’s only hope, and urges 
immediate acceptance upon his hearers. His speech is 
simplicity itself; but it is uttered in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power, He won all hearts in Peekskill. We 
thank God that he came ; we part from him with regret ; 
we will long rejoice in his memory as precious a benedic- 
tion. 


UNITED GOSPEL SERVICES IN ST. LOUIS. 


BY THE REV. WM. MERTON JONES, PH.D. 


AN effort to secure the services of the Rev. B. Fay Mills 
to conduct a series of meetings in St. Louis, during Janu- 
ary, failed of consummation because of the lack of co-op- 
eration on the part of two or three pastors of a leading 
denomination. This led to another arrangement, namely, 
the union of the evangelical churches in the movement, 
without calling in the aid of an ‘“‘ Evangelist” from abroad, 
the resident pastors themselves to conduct all the services. 
This plan met with general approval, and was adopted. 

The city was divided into five districts, with representa- 
tive pastors to act as a district committee, one from each 
denomination. The district chairman was the member 
elected to act on the Central Committee, the chairman of 
which was the Rev. Samuel J. Niccolls, D.D., LL.D., pas- 
tor of the Second Presbyterian Church. These districts, 
with one exception, were again divided into two or more 
sub-districts, according to the geographical distribution of 
the churches and convenience in grouping the meetings. 
Under the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance, the Central 
Committee had general control of the movement, but each 
sub-district arranged the details of its own meetings in 
harmony with the general arrangement and program. 

On Monday, January 2d, the movement was inaugurated 
by a union all-day meeting at the Centenary Methodist 
Church, Dr. Niccolls leading during the first hour, begin- 
ning at10 A.M. Five other brethren led, each occupying 
an hour, until four o’clock in the afternoon. Some churches 
observed the Week of Prayer according to their usual cus- 
tom, while others began the union meetings at once with 
regular preaching services in some designated church 
within the district. Throughout the month one central 
union meeting was held in the afternoon at Centenary 
Methodist and Pilgrim Congregational churches. These 
large buildings were filled daily with pastors and people 
from all over the city. On Saturday afternoons a children’s 
meeting was held at the Central Presbyterian Church, and 
hundreds of them were present at eich meeting. Preceding 
the daily union meeting a pastor’s prayer-meeting was 
held in the lecture room, continuing one half-hour. The 
pastors also held two all-night prayer and conference meet- 
ings, beginning at 10 P.M. and ending at 6 A. M. These 
were precious and blessed gatherings. 

A noonday prayer-meeting was sustained at a conven 
ient place in the business center of the city. This was 
crowded daily by hosts of earnest men, and the meetings 
were of unusual interest. 

After the Week of Prayer union meetings were held in 
each district and sub-district every night except Saturday 
unto the end. The meetings were well attended in every 
part of the city, all the churches were quickened into 
greater spiritual life, and over three hundred conversions 
were reported to the Central Committee before the close of 
the month. The exact results cannot yet be given, as the 
united efforts were silently merged into those conducted 
under the auspices of individual churches, which carried 
on the work in their respective parishes, and many of them 
are still continuing through February. Hundreds more 
will doubtless be added to the number already reported. 
Several evangelists have now been engaged by the differ- 
ent churches to conduct these special meetings, the most 
prominent being Major Cole and the Rev. 8S. Hartwell 
Pratt, D.D., whose services have been greatly blessed, and 
give promise of large yields. 

While we cannot claim the thousands of converts which 
have resulted from the wonderful Mills meetings in other 
cities, it is conceded on all sides that St. Louis bas never 
experienced such a movement—so simultaneous and har- 
monious; and the final outcome cannot be estimated for 
many months tocome. Incalculable good has been done 
in the churches, and Christians of every name have been 
drawn nearer together than ever before, and have begun 
to realize the deep significance of the fact that we are one 
body in Christ. 

Sr. Louis, Mo, 


ip 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


.Twelve young men have come to this country to 
avail themselves of a course of training free at Mr. 
Moody’s institute in Chicago, in accordance with his offer 
during his meetings at Dublin. 





...-The Metropolitan meetings in New York City, con- 
ducted by the Rev. C. H. Yatman, have had almost phe- 
nomenal success. Meetings are held daily at 96 Fifth Ave- 
nue, and twice on Sunday in the Union Square Theater. 


....A committee of the General Assembly of the South- 
ern Presbyterian Church has completed the work of revis- 
ing the Directory of Worship. Its report, which is to be 
presented to the next General Assembly in May, proposes, 
it is stated, but few changes. 


....1t may not be generally known in this country that 
special provision is made for the spiritual welfare of the 
Hebrew soldiers in the English Army. Altho there are at 
present but nineteen of these, the Minister of War recently 
appointed a rabbi, Francis Cohn, to conduct services for 
them. 


....Mrs. Emily C. Woodruff, of Little Valley, N. Y., has 
been for some time conducting the services in the Congre- 
gational church of that place, and on February 9th was 
ordained pastor of the Church. She is the third woman to 
receive ordination to the Congregational ministry in New 
York State. 


_.. There is a large degree of special revival interest in 
Baltimore. Several pastors have been holding extra meet- 
ings, some of them assisted by Mr. F. T. Pierson and his 
wife. Arrangements have been made for the Moody and 
Sankey meetings to be held in the Cyclorama, which is 
being fitted up for them, so as to accommodate from 5,000 
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....The Rev. Francis E. Smiley has been conduetirg a 
series of revival meetings in East Liverpool, O., with most 
satisfactory resuits. Fully 6,000 neople assembled in the 


big rink, day after day and night after night, notwith- | 
| good health, and the energy of hiz voice and gesture sur- 


standing the coldest and most inclement weather known 
in many years. 


...-Not less than twenty conversions have been the re- 
sult of the religions interest in the University of Denver, 
consequent on the Duy of Pray-r for Colleges. Nearly 


Arts and the preparatory school have taken a decided 
stand as Christians. 


....Fora number of years it has been the custom of the 
Lutheran Memorial Church in Washington, on the even- 
ing preceding the inaugrration of the President of the 
United States, to hold a meeting and offer praise and 
thanksgiving to God for past national blessinus and in- 
voke his blessing on the incoming Administration. 


...-The Madison Avenue Pre-byterian Church in New 





ed there to preserve order. The Pope entered the Cathe- 
dral at 9:45 A. M., amid tumultuous cheering. The scene 
was brilliant, the interior being hung in crimson, and 
profusely decorated with flowers. The Pope seemed in 


prised the people. Commemorative services were held in 
a Jarge number of churches in Europe and this counrry. 
In Baltimore Cardinal Gibbons performed high mass, The 


| Catholic Club of New York City, also celebrated the event 


d ; | and sent a telegram of congratulation to the Pope. 
ninety per cent. of the students in the college of Liberal | 3 8 P 


...-Since the decision of the Prosecuting Committee to 


| carry an appeal to the General Assembly the fe ling has 


been growing in the Presbyterian Church that there is 
great. danger to the Church in the continuarce of the dis- 
cussion, Letters have come in to New York from various 
parts of the country, and the movement has taken shape 
in a paper signed by about two hundred Preshyterian min- 
isters entitled *‘A Plea for Peace and Work.” After em- 


| phasizing their opinion that the chief interest and first 


York City, has arranged fora series of Bible Readings for | 


Women, to be co ducted by Mrs. Ballington Booth, Mrs. 
Margaret Bottome, Mrs. Francis A. Barnes and Mrs. 
Jennie Fowler Wilting, to take place on four successive 
Mondays, commencing with February 29th, at 3 P. M. 


...-The Scotch Presbyterian Church on Fourteenth 
Street, well known as the home of the Presbytery of New 
York, has been sold toex-Mayor Grant and Mr. Nathan 
Straus, of the firm of R. H. Macy & Co. It is reported 
that theamount paid was $315,009. Meanwhile the Church 
bas bought lots up town for $115,090, and expects to put 
up a building to cost $160,00u. 


...-The establishment of a new Theological Seminary of 
the Southern Pres»yterias Church, at Louisville, Ky , has 
been practically assured. The snin of $50 000 has been se- 
cured for a site and building. and nearly 3100.000 for en- 
dowment. The library of the late Dr. Stuart Robinson has 
been tendered to the Seminary. It will be under the con- 
trol of the Synods of Kentucky and Missouri. 


...-Francis Murphy, the famous temperance preacher, 
proposes toestablish a workingman’'s temple in Pittsburg. 
He is aoout to leave that city forSouthern California to do 


duty of the Church are the briagi g of the simple Gospel 
home to the hearts and lives of men, they express their 
fear lest this great work be disturbed and hindered by the 


| * prevalence of theological controv: rsy and strife over doc- 


| trines which are not essential.” 


Two ipstat ces in the bis- 


| tory of the Church are referred to where division has re- 
| sulted from similar discussion, and the following plea is 


| statement of the doctrine of Holy Scripture. 
| the teaching of the first chapter of ‘The Confession of Faith,’ 


made: 

“It is in this spirit that we join our voices in a plain, straight- 
forward, fraternal expression of the desire for harmony and 
united devotion to practical w:rk. For this reason we deprecate 
any and every attempt to impose new tests of orthodoxy, or to 
restrict the liberty bitherto enjoyed by those who sincerely sub- 
scribe to the essential and necessary articles of the Presbyterian 
Church. Especially wou'ld we deplore any hasty addition by in- 
furmal resolution, or by judicial decision, to the confessional 
We hold firmly to 


and to the Holy Scriptures as the Word of (Giod, the only infalli- 
ble rule of faith and practice. We do not express any individual 
opinion in regard to the theory of tue inerrancy of the original 


| autographs of Scripture in matters which are not essential to 


religion, but differing as we may in regard to the abstract truth 


| of that theory, we protest unitedly and firmly against making 


temperance work for a few months, but bas received assur- | 
| and unity,in the interests of wissionary enthusiasm and progress, 


ances of pecuniary support, and fee's confident that he can 
make a great success of the new scieme. He wil hegin by 
giving Sunday night talks on the theater, a d hopes to 


reach a large ciassof men who do not usually attend | 


church services, 


..-»-Me Mills has been conducting revival meetings at 
Nashville, Tenn. Altho his coming had not been widely a4d- 


2,009 people githered atthe first meeting, and their num- 


were packed to overflowing, fully 4,000 people being pre - 
ent. 
will undoubtedly be the most far-reaching in its results of 
any ever held in the South. 


.... The month of March will witness the three hundredth 
anniversary of the complete introduction of the Reforma- 
tion intoSweden Tne work was begun by Olaf Person, vig- 
erously supported by Lars Anderson. 
the bishops was finally broken, and by the decree of the 
Upsala Church Convention of March 14th. 1593, which was 
sanctioned by Count Carl, on the 20th of March, the three 
ecumenical symbols and the Augsburg WConfession were de- 
clared the official standards of faith for the Church of 
Sweden. The Swedish Lutherans of this. country propose 
to celebrate the anniversary on a grand scale at Rock Is- 
land, I'l., and at Chicago, and two bishops from Sweden 
will beio attendance. 

.-.. Messrs. Moody and Sankey have been conducting a 
series of most-snccessfal revival meetings in Wilmington, 
Del. Notwithstanding the inclement weather the great 
riok was filled at each service with immense audiences, 
sometimes all women, sometimes all men. Thursday 
night, February 9th, was the crowning meeting. Four 
thousand men crowded the buildings, even taking the win- 
dows from the inquiry room. Mr. Moody was at his best, 
and Mr. Sinkey’s voice seemed to have lost nothing of its 
power. Many ministers and friends from all over the State 
have attended and enjoyed the great meetings. The num- 
ber of cards reached about 809, which will be divided 
among the thirty-two churches, according to preference. 


...-ln Hungary, a “ Kulturkampf,” on a grend scale, 
has been inaugurated. Tbe contemplated introduction of 
civil marriage bas called the entire Catholic clergy under 
arms. The Bishop of Rosenau, Georg Schopper, has issued 
a pastoral letter to his subordinates, in which he attecks 
the innovation in the most bitter terms. and instructs his 
clergy to agitate the matter from the pulpit, and to appeal 
from a badly advised Emperor toan Emperor to be better 
advised. Nearly all the Bishops have i-sued similar pro- 
punciamentos, and in nearly all the Catholicchurchesthe 
clergy are preaching against civil marriage. Everywhere 
protests with long lists of signatures have been circulat- 
ing and have been sent to Dr. Szi'agy, Minister of Justice. 
The protest against the proposed Jaw is not confined to the 
Roman Catholics. In fact, the only ones who seem, to be 
satisfied, ure the *‘ Reform,” i.c., modern Jews. 


...e-The Episcopal Jubilee of Pope Leo XIII was held 
with great parade at Rome, February 19th. For a long 
time the pilgrims had been gathering, and in ove day dur- 
ing the past week the Pope gave audience to over 8,000. 
By four o'clock in the moruing on Sunday thousands had 
gathered before the doors of St. Peter's, and the crowds 
swelled steadily, but remained quiet despite the tremen- 
dous pressure. Only 5,000 had tickets, but within half an 
hour the great building was packed to thesteps. Thirty 
thousand pilgrims, and from twenty-five to thirty thou- 
sand Catholics from the city gained admission. No less 
than 40,000 were turned away by the military force gather- 


One of the daily papers speaking of it says that it | 








assent to it a test of Christian faith or of good standing in the 
Presbyterian ministry. 
*In the interests of Christian liberty, in the interests of peace 


we take this position clearly and firmly, and we c»rdially invite 
all who agree with us to co-operate in maintaining these princi- 
ples, believing that the end of the Commandment is love out of a 
pure heart, aud a good conscience, and a faith unfeigned; and 


| that the surest defense of the truth isits unfaltering proclama- 
| tion.” 

| Among the namesattached tothe poper are Robert H. Ful- 
vertised and the weather was very unpropitious, nearly | 
| Thompson, Matthew Newkirk, William Sterritt, Edward 
bers grew until the largest churches and the Tabernacle | 


ton, Hughes O. Gibbons, Charles Wadsworth, Robert. Ellis 


W. Hitchcock, Philadelphia; Teunis S. Hamlin, Georee O. 
Little, Washington; Hanford A. Edson, J. Albert Rond- 
thaler, M. L. Haines and Joseph A. Milburn, Indianapolis ; 
Hiram C. Haydn, Charles S. Pomeroy, Samuel P. Sprech- 


| er, Peter KE. Kipp, Arthur C. Ludlow, Mattoon M. Curtis, 


Cleveland; Henry M. Curtis, A. B. Rigys, and Jobn H, 
Walker, Cincinnati; S. J. McPherson, Thomas C. Hall, 
James G. K. McClure, John Henry Barrows, W. W. Tothe- 


The opposition of | roh, Thomas D. Wallace, Robert W. Patterson and John 


P. Hale, Chicago; Robert J. Service, F. W. Brown, Rich- 
ard Turnbull, WW. Carson and R. H. Steele, Detroit ; 
John Paul Exbert, Robert A. Carnahan and Maurice D. 
Edwards, St. Paul; Paul F, Sutphen, FE. R. Frazer, I. b. 
Hopwood, Lewis Lampman, Davis W. Lusk, Ford C. Ott- 
man and J. Clement French, Newark; Henry M. Storrs, 
Orange, N. J ; James M. Ludlow, East Orange, N. J.; Ever- 
ard Kempshall, John W. Teil, John T. Kerr and Eben B. 
Cobb, Elizabeth, N. J.; Charles Cuthbert Hall, Thomas A. 
Nelson and Newell Woolsey Wells, B:ooklyn; A. V. V. 
Raymond and Charles E. Dunn, Albany; Arthur H. 
Allen, Troy; W. R. Taylor, Nelson Millard, Henry H. 
Stebbins, A. J. Hutton and Peter Lindsay, Rochester ; 
George B. Spaulding »nd L. Mason Clarke, Syracuse; John 
McLachlan, Dr. L. Van Schoonhoven, A. B. Robinson, and 
Dr. W. C. McGarvey, Buffalo; George Alexander, Anson 
P. Atterbury, John C. Bliss, Henry M. Booth, John B. 
Devins, A. W. Halsey, James H. Hoadley, W. R. Harsbaw, 
Daniel E. Lorenz, Henry T. McEwen, J. Hall MclIlvaine, 
Francis H. Merling, Charles H. Parkhurst, Stealey B. 
Rossiter, Wilton VerleSmith, J. Baleom Shaw, George L. 
Spining, Charles L. Thompson acd Henry van Dyke, New 
York. 








Missions. 


MONTHLY SUMMARY OF RECEIPTS. 





January. Financial Year to Jan. 8lst. 


1892. 1893. 1892. 





Amer. Board., $93,588 54| $59,918 14) $284,229 38)$270,979 67—5 mos. 
Amer. Bapt. 

Miss. Union 19,307 18) 218,640 94) 192,039 54—10 mos. 
Meth. Epis... 82,959 47) 55,073 36) 58,519 60-3 mos. 
M.E., South. 39,2 | way 275 059 00) 269.983 00 
Presb. (N’th). 113 87) 95,987 22) 458,609 62) 399,275 89-9 mos. 

oo Sth). | 12,262 91) 109,120 09) 103,675 27-10 mos. 

“United 73,864 29) 70,985 00—9 mos. 
Ref. (Dutch). 81,871 20) 65,531 94-9 mos. 


For. Christ’n 
5,487 52) 5,352 68-3 mos. 


Miss. Soc’y 2,101 08 
Germ’n Bapt. 
6.959 12| 7,423 30 
8.241 41 8,422 04-12 mos. 








Brethren... 1,312 74) 
Universalist | RTT 55) 


.... The statistics presented at the Decennial Conference 
lost some of their interest from the fact that they were 


based upon the Cen-us and thus were reported in the main, | 
The comparison with those presented | 


seven months ago. 
at the last Conference alzo failed somewhat because the 
period covered was niue instead of two years. Still they 
are interesting as indic»tions of growth i» the work there, 
and in the interest felt in it by other lands. A summary 
of the mosi i nportant items shows that, including India, 


Burma and Ceylon, the whole number of Protestant na- ° 











tive Christians in 1890 was 559,661, agrirst 417,372 in 1881, 
a gain of 142.289. The number of communicants was 182,- 
722, against 113,325, a gain of over60 percent. The pupils 
in mission schools include 175,000 boys, and 104,000 girls, an 
advance in the total of about 92,000, while the Sunday- 
schools show a growth of from 61 665 to 135,565. The num- 
ber of native ordained ministers is 785; a growth of 324, or 
70 per cent., while that of native preachers, 3,336, shows a 
growth of 858, or 40 per cent. The foreign missionaries and 
Enrasians number 308, an increase of 222, not quite 40 per 
cent. These items are interesting as showing botha steady 
increase in the toseign interest in India and in the ability 
of the churches to carry on their work. 


...-There is no better way of gaining an accurate know]- 
edge of a country in its relations to other countries espe- 
cially than by Laving a vood map. Much of the prevalent 
ignorance in regard to mission work arises from the lack 
of the best material. Atleses, however good, are meager; 
wall maps are by far the best ; yet «f them there is no great 
supply, especia'ly of mi-sion lands. Mr. C. Hachiro Kajji- 
wara, a student in Princeton College, bas prepared a map 
of Japan, showing not only the Empire itself but the adja- 
cent coasts of China. Korea, Manchuria apd Siberia. He 
has also at great detail embodied in different ways upon 
the map the srcatistics of population and religion, including 
those of the Christian Churches. The former are based 
upon the Governmental statistics, and the latter he has 
largely gathered from those prepared by the Rev. F. Stani- 
lan’ in 1891. The stati-t‘cs differ somewhat from others, 
but not more than may fairly be expec. ed in regard to such 
an Empire, and the object lesson given is one of great 
value, The price of the map, which is 52x54 inches in size, 
is $5.00 nnmounted ; #6.00 mounted on guard and bound. 
Any orders may be addressed to Mr. Kajiwara, 27 North 
Edwards Hall, Princeton College, Princeton, N. J. 

....Charles S Smith, the well-known President of the 
Chamber of Commerce in New York City,i> maki: g a tour 
of the world, and occasionally sends buck comments on the 
condition of the countries as be passes through them. A 
letter to Mr. Wilson, Secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, has teen published recently, giving some of his 
observations on missions as he found them in South India. 
We make the following extracts: 


“It is the fashion among passengers by the Pacific eteamers 


| and among a large number of travelers to sneer at foreign wis- 


sionaries. I determined to take advautage of my visit to South- 
ern [ndia to judge from personal observation of the claims of the 
missionaries of the American Board located at Madura to the 
sympathy and support of all good men and women. A letter 
from the distinguished President of the American Board, Dr. 
Richart S. Storrs, opened the door to this inquiry. No commen- 
dation is needed from me either of the grand work of Dr. Wash- 
burn, the head of Pasumalai College, who has given not only his 
life service but al-o all his private means to the college, or of the 
devotion of John Scudder Chandler and his predecessors in 
charve of the Madura Mission. The story is well and truly told 
in the jubilee report of half a century's work in this place, which 
I hope you will read. My persoual obs rvations lead me to the 
conviction that the results are understated. 

“ We visited a room ip one of the mission buildings and found 
twenty-two tidy-looking native women, who gave us the graceful 
Oriental salaam ; it was a session of Bible-readers. The Lord’s 
Prayer was said in the Tamil language,a hymn sung, and the 
Bible read; then followed questions by the women, and answers 
and explanations by the teacher. who had been for eight years 
engaged in this work. This delicate-Jooking but brave young 
woman holds two clesses each morning of one and a quarter 


| hours cach, and in the afternoons visits the dirty lanes and poor 


huts of the natives, inspecting and assisting the labors of the 
women that she istraining to go from hut to hut to read the Bible 
to all who will listen to them. There are now from 700 to 1,000 
native Bible-readers, connected with the Madura Mission in all 
its branches, who have been prepared for their work in the man- 
ner above described. The pluck and en'husiasm with which 
these poor native women perform this service in face of oppo- 
sition and persecutiun from their own families and neighbors are 
remarkable. 

“Some fifteen or twenty years years ago an attempt was made 
to open a school for Mohammedan children siinilar to the one 
which has been solong in successful operation among the Hindu 
population; but the lives of the missionaries were threatened and 
the project Wasabandoned. Within ayearortwoa very intelli- 
gent and prominent Mohammedan of Madura applied to the mis- 
sion to haveea school opened by one of the ladies for aclass of 
children whose parents were able and willing to nay tor this serv- 
ice. This request was coupled with the condition that the Chris- 
tian Bible should not be used in the ychool. The missionaries de- 
clined this proposition unless with the liberty toteach the Biblein 
any way they pleased. Theterms of the missionaries were flnally 
accepted and loyally carried out. We visited this school also. 
and heard twenty-five or thirty very interesting Mohammedan 
children recite the Lord’s Frayer in their own language. 

“IT wasinvited to the principal Hindu Club of Madura,and 


| was introduced to a high-class Brahmin, who was a distinguished 


member of the Bar. He spoke faultless English, and was a very 
interesting man. This gentleman said: * Hindu as1 am, I waut 
to bear my testimony to the valua'le service the American mis- 


| Sionaries have rendered toour poor peuple by theirschools. They 
| have forced us in self-defense to open Hindu schools for the 


poor.’ I afterward learned that this same man had contributed 
largely to the support of a Hindu school modeled on the Amer- 
ican plan. I spoke tothe young lady in charge of the Bible-read- 
ers’ classes of the hard work and discouragi ments connected 
with her special field. * Yes,’ she replied, ‘1 do sometimes feel 
discouraged, but then I turn to the Master, at ouce divine and 
human, whose commission I bear, and I hear his voice sounding 
through the centuries: ‘*Iam with you always, even to the end 


| of the world,” and 1 remember he said also: ** My words shall 


never pass away.’ 

“1 have since visited the stirring scenes of the Indian mutinies 
at Lucknow, Cawnpore and Delhi. I have stood reverently and 
with uncovered head beside tbe graves of Havelock and Law- 
rence. I have read the tablet of Lord Napier, upon which he in- 
scribed the names of the gallant men who carried the Kashmiv 
gate by storm, and gave their lives to save the honor and the 
empire of the English race in India. I solemnly believe, how- 
ever, that no soldier, who (in Lawrence’s last words) died ‘try- 
ing to do his duty, has deserved better of his country and of 
mankind than have these brave men and women of the Madura 
Mission, who face daily the fever of the jungle and cholera, which 


| is always present in India, and are with heroic self-sacrifice 


wearing out their lives silently for the good of others.” 
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Charities. 





To twenty-sixth annual report of the New York 
State Board of Charities shows that the total amount, ex- 
pended during the past year was $18,228,712. A compari- 
son for the last twelve years shows a steady increase. The 
increase over 1891 wis about $1,220,000, The following 
table shows the number and classes of beneficixries in the 
various charitable, c rrectixnal and reformatory institu- 
tions of the State, October 1st, 1892, compared with the 
same 02 October Ist, 1891: 


Classes of inmates. Oct. 1st, 1892. Oct. 1st, 1891. 





TROBID o.0.00:0'c si0'00s 000 cctescvcese wieeeneemuuse 17.457 16,647 
Idiotic and feeble-minded.......... ates 1,513 1,471 
Epileptic......... Te . 539 v7 
MEINE << sc cus abanaitiaebeseaneneeneaatiuesean 710 696 
REMMI 71a. cosa sais nip neie saa naiauesadewass 1,343 1,340 
Dependent hildren...........ccccccscccecs 24.074 23,732 
JuvOnild CMERSOIG ove csccsisccccssscccccees 4,893 4,885 
Refo: matory prisoners.............eeeeeeee 1,684 1,535 
Disable’ soldiers and satlors............066 809 842 
POSVIAN DATIONIG 6 000005 000rcc6sevescccceese 5,291 5,018 
Aged an4 friendless persons............64. 7.875 7,464 
Ordinary poorhouse inmates... .......... 10,589 10,637 

MMM cede cussssurccnccanenesecne 76,807 74,774 


The total increase in the number of insane during the last 
twelve yetrs has been 7,929, an annual increase of 660 

This shows an increase of 83 per cent., as compared with 
28 per cent. increase in the population of the State. Men- 
tion is made in the report of the capacity of the different 
buildings and of the appointment of » committee to select 
a suitable site for an institution on the colony plan for the 
medical treatment, care, education and employment of 
epileptics, and a site has been selected in Livingston Coun- 
ty. There are eight schools for the education of the deaf, 
one of which has two branches, so that there are practically 
teninall. The number of pupils in the schools was 1,297, 
of whom 727 were males and 570 females. The Board 
advises against the granting of an appropriation for the ex- 
tension of the State Reformatory and recommends instead 
an eastern reformatory for men on the same plan. The 
House cf Refuge for women is reported as greatly over- 
crowded, the daily average during the year being 270. The 
number of persons receiving out-door public relief during 
the year was 131.43), a slight decrease on the number for 
the preceding year. The expenditure, however, was $681,- 
935, an advance of $27,90) on 1891; 150 alien paupers have 
been sent to their homes in different countries in Europe, 
as follows: To England, 16; to Ireland, 11; to Scotland, 9; 
to Germany, 34; to Austria-Hungary, 14; to Russia, 11; 
to Italy, 39; to Switzerland, 8; to France, 4, and to Sweden 
and Denmark, each 2—total, 150. The total expense of 
sending these chronic and infirm and helpless alien pau- 
pers back to their various homes, from which they had 
been deported to this country. was $3 677.95 ; the per capita 
expense, $24.52. The entire number of such removals since 
the act went into effect in 1880 has been 1,879; the whole 
expenditure $40,916 40; the exnenditure per person $21.78. 
Referring to the question of interstate transportation of 
persons the committee says: 

“Tf now Congress will enact alaw concerning the Interstate 
transportation of persons, and will place the enforcement of 
such an act in the hands of competent Federal officers, a tribunal 
will be created before which the authorities of different States, 
and the poor persons themselves, who are so frequently the sub- 
jects of arbitrary remova!, may present the facts of all disputed 
cases. Moreover, such an act of Congress, if properly drawn, 
would serve as a model for similar legislation in the States them- 
selves; and a system of concurrent law would thus be created 
much sooner than could otherwise be expected.” 


.. The will of Emily Eckert, who died in Philadelphia 
in December, 1891, bas been finally executed. A large num- 
ber of charitable bequests were made as follows: $1,000 to 
the Women’s Christian Association, $5.000 to tbe Pennsy|- 
vania Working Home for Blind Men, $5,000 to the Indus- 
trial Home for Girls, $5,000 to the Pennsylvania Training 
School for Feeble-minded Children, $5,0J0 to the Old Men’s 
Home, $5,000 to the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored 
Persons, $15,000 to tae Young Men’s Christian Association 
of Philade'phia, $5,000 to the Industrial Home for Blind 
Women, $15,000 to the Union Benevolent Association, 
$5,000 to the Lincoln Institution, $16,000 to the American 
Sunday-school Union, $5,000 to the Foster Home Associa- 
tion, $5,009 to the Ncrthern Home for Friendless Children, 
$5,000 to the Philadelphia Home for Incurables, $5,000 to 
the Indigent Widows and Single Women’s Society, $5,000 
to the Magdalen Society, $5,000 to the Lutheran Orphans’ 
Home and Asylum for the Aged and Infirm, 35,000 to the 
Howard Institution, $5,000 to the Wills Hospital, $5,000 to 
the Friends’ Asylum for the Insane, near Frankford, $5,000 
to the Prison Society for the Relief of Discharged Prison 
ers, $5,000 to the Franklin Reformatory Home for Inebri- 


ates, $10,000 to the German Hospital, $25,000 to 
the House of Refuge, $5,000 to the Howard Hos- 
pital and Infirmary for Incurables, $5,000 to the 


Pennsylvania Seamen’s Friends Society, #10,0C0 to the 
Presbyterian Home for Willows and Sinule Women in the 
State of Penns: lvania, $10,000 to the Presbyterian Hospi- 
tal, $10,000 to the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
$1,000 to the Academy of Naturai Sciences, $20,000 to the 
Presbyterian Board of Relief for Distressed Ministers, 
their Widows, etc., $5,000 to the Insane Asylum of War- 
Ten, Penn., $5 0600to the Episcopal Hospital, $11,000 to St. 
James’s Episcopal Church of this city, $5,000 to the Pres- 
bs terian Orphanage, $5,000 to the Germantown Hospital, 
$5,000 totbe Poiladelpbia Rible Society, $5,000 to the Mater- 
nity Hospital, $5.000 to the Seaside Home for Invalid 
Women, $5,009 to the Philadelphia Institute for the Deaf 
and Dumb, $1,000 to the Home for the Homeless, $1.000 to 
the German Society for the Relief of Distressed Germans ot 
Philadelphia. and $6,000 to Vassar College (the Charles N. 
Eckert scholarship). The account shows that these legacies 
have all been paid. The residuary legatees are the Presby- 


aud Single Women. These institutions have each received 
$169,500 from the estate, and after paying all these legacies 
there was a bolance of $73,427.82 still to be divided. The 
Court, ordered that this sum be shared equally by the 
residuary legatees, the Presbyterian Hospital and the Pres- 
byterian Home, each being awarded $36,713.66. 


.-Mayor Stuart, of Philadelphia, has received a letter 
from the Hon. Andrew D. White, United States Minister 
to Russia, acknowledging for the famine-stricken people 
tnere a draft for £4 182, on behalf of the Philadelphia Citi- 
zens’ Russian Famine Relief Committee. 








Diblical Vesearch. 


Botu Schiirer and Harnack, two of the leading authori- 
ties in New Testament literature, have expressed their 
views in regard to the new finds publi-hed by Bouriant. 
The former, in the Theologische Literaturzeitung, No. 25, 
1892, reviews the Mémoires of the French Archeological 
Mission at Cairo, containing the first publication of the 
Gospel and the Apocalypse of Peter, as also of the Frag- 
ments of Enoch; while the latter has republished in the 
Texte und Untersuchungen, issved by himself and Geb- 
hardt (IX, Heft 2), from the official journal of the Prussian 
Academy of Sciences in Berlin, 1892, pp. 895-903, and 949-965 
pot only a revised text of the first two of these three Cocu- 
ments, but also has added critical introductions and notes. 
Both agree that these are very valuable finds, altho 
Schiirer is not prepared to put quite as high av estimate 
on the Gospel of Peter as is done by Harvack and others. 
He considers the Apocalypse of equal if not of greater 
value than the Gospel, but agrees with Harnack in refer- 
ence to the date of the Jatter, that it was probably written 
soon after the middle of the second century. Its Docetic 
character cannot be doubted. The critical students of our 
Gospeis can, however, learn from this Gospel lit- 


tle more than that ‘“‘the Gospel material or data 
(evangelischer Stoff) was yet in a fluctuating state 
(noch tm Flusse war), Harnack p. 964. Schiirer 
declares that for the investigation of Gospel _his- 


tory, the fragments furnish us nothing new’ Itis not de- 
nied that it contains some old and original details, but these 
can only be recognized as such with the assistance of other 
sources, With greater certaintv a judgment can be ex- 
pressed with regard to the Apocalypse. Harnack Ce2lares 
most decidedly that both it and the Gospel are fragments 
of the old writings attributed by the fathers to Peter. Of 
the Apocalypse we have nearly one half in these fragments. 
In the stichometry of the Codex Claromontanus, the Peter 
Apocalypse is credited with 270 stichoi; in that of Niceph- 
erus with 300. It was accordingly only a small book, 
Harnack computes that the number of stichoi in these 
fragments is about 130. In reference to the Greek Enoch 
fragments, Schiirer expresses his surprise at the great free- 
dom which the writers have permitt«d themselves to use. 
The text of Syncellus and the Gizeh manuscript represent 
two entirely different recensions in which scarcely a sen- 
tence in one text agrees verbatim with the corresponding 
sentence in the other, altho in general the new text agrees 
with the Echiopic. Schiirer concludes from the shape in 
which the Jude passage cites Enoch that a rather free use 
was then already made of the text. 


Che S Sunday- School. 
LESSON FOR MARCH 5TH. 


KEEPING THE SABBATH. —NEH. 13 15-22, 


GOLDEN TEXT: Remember the Sabbath Day to keep it 
holy.—Ex. 20: 8. 

Nores.—“ In those days.’”’—This seems to have been after 
Nehemiah’s return from the court of the Persian King, 
avd during his secoud term as governor. While he was 
abseut abuses hid increased. ———"* Treading uwtnepresses,” 
etce.—These include both farm work and traffic. It appears 
that the observance of the Sabbath had become very lax, as 
this was a flagrant violation of the commandment.——— 
* Men of : yre.’’—The Phenicians were great traders and 
fishermen. The fish had to be sold very soon ov it would 
spoil,-——-—‘* Contended with the nobles.”—It was their 
duty, as rulers, to see that the laws were observed, but 
probably they made a profit in allowing the law to he 
broken.——‘' When the gates beqan to be dark 
before the Sabbath.’’—About sunset ———“ Not be opened 
till after the Sabbath.”’—After sunset, Saturday night. 
This not only shut traders out, but people of the city who 
had gone on a visit or for business. It was doubtless very 
troublesome whileit lasted. The gates, however, could be 
opened for imperative reasons, to let in a man not at work. 
“Some of my servants.’—He could trust his own 
servants; and as the tithes, or taxes, had not been regularly 
paid, it was not easy at first to find wages for otbers, and 
the regular gatekeepers were io collusion with the traders, 
and would be bribed by them. ‘* There should be no 
burden brought in,’’—The gates could be opened for a 
funeral, or other necessary reasons, just as at night, but 
traffic was entirely excluded.——“T will lay hands on 
you.’’— He would have them arrested if they came there, 
trying tosell to those who might live outside, if there 
were any, or to those who got permix<sion to go out. 
** The Levites keep the gates.’’—This business prop- 
erly belonged to them. and they would have a special in- 
terest to see the religious rules observed. 

Instruction —We get a clear idea of the method in which 
a Jewish Sabbath was kept by Nehemiah. Absolutely no 
farm work was to be done, and no trading business. It 




















was forbidden by law, and the law was executed. The day 
was given, so far as de<cribed, to religious instruction in 
the morning and to family enjoyment in the afternoon. 
It was thoroughly religious, but not at all ascetic. The 
strict rules of the Pharisees, against which our Savior pro- 





terian Hospital and the Presbyterian Home fo Widows 





tested, had not then been invented. 





However peeple may differ as to the binding authority 
over Christians of the Jewish Sabbath laws, it is clear that 

the reasons for Sabbath rest lhe deeper than the Mosaic law 

and still control. They ought to create a Sabbath if it 

were not in the Old Testament. Men need a day of rest 

after six days of labor, so that life will not be monotonous 

and burdensome. On the weekly rest-day members 

of a family can see each other and be refreshed from work, 

and can learn their duty to God. 

While there is danger of observing the Sabbath too 

strictly, few of us are now in that danger. The danger is 

now the other way. The call is now for providing on the 
Sabbath for pleasures which make many people work. 

The opening of the Chicago Exhibition on Sunday would 

entail an immense amount of Jabor on thousands of peo- 
ple. It would keeprailroad people busy, and bring in hun- 
dreds of thousands of excursionists of the worst classes, 

and would fill the saloons of the city as on no other day. 

Let the gates be shut! 

Nehemiah seems to represent that it was the Sabbath- 
breakiog that brought God's wrath on the nation and 
caused its cuptivity. Elsewhere we are generally told it 
was idolatry; but the two were connected together. If 
they had kept their Sabbaths they woul not have wor- 
shiped idols. If idolatry had been the sin he wasrebuking, 
he would have used equally strong language, or strooger. 
fit an evil bard. ve 

There may be other sins greater than Sabbath-breaking 
which call down God’s anger, such as lyoching, oppression 
of the poor, drunkenness, injustice, political corruption ; 
but Sabbath-bre+king is connected with ali these. 

If people will offend against public order, and remon- 
strance does no good, there isthe law. Let the saloons be 
shut by the police. Let good rulers apply the law vigor- 
ously. 

Nehemiah prays God to remember how he tried to serve 
him. Thatisright. Itis not conceit,so long as he also 
adds: “Spare me according to the greatness of thy mercy.” 
He feels that after all he is a sinner dc pending on grace. 


Ministeial Uegister. 


BAPTIST. 
aan, J., Rives Junction, accepts call to Dimondale, 
ch. 
ss B., Monckton, called to Olivet Baptist ch., Mon- 
tre 3. 


McKILLOP, 
ash. 


MORGAN, CnaArtes_T., Frankford Ave.ch, called to Spring 
Garden ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 


READ, Mixes S., Charlestown, W. Va., accepts call to Thirty- 
fourth St. ch., Philade \phia, Penn. 


RICKMAN, THos. M., Ames, la., accepts call to mission work in 
Tacoma, Wash. 


DAVENPORT, W. H., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns, 
GARNER, H. B., Great Valley, Penn., resigns. 
NUNN, S. J., Poruland, Wash., resigns. 


R., McMinnville, Ore., accepts call to Centralia, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


BLAIR, Davin G., ord. February Ist, Ransom, Mich. 

BROWN, AURELIAN L., Talmage, accepts call to Dodge and 
Howells, Neb. 

BURROWS, Epwin B., Jamestown, N. Y., resigns. 

BUTLER, ELMER W., Concord, I1J., accepts call to Harmon, Col. 

CLARK, CALVIN M., Wolfboro, N. H., called to Haverhill, Mass. 


CURTIS, GiLpert A., Housatonic, accepts call to Andover, 
Conn. 


CURTISS, Joun S., accepts call to Lebanon Center, Me. 

ESTABROOK, F. P., ord. February 7th, Plaistow, N. H. 

EVANS, D. A., inst. Janvary 3ist, Puritan ch., Scranton, Penn. 

FAVOR, W. Proctor, Weston, Conn., resigns. 

ae” ~~~ ieee Grerct W., Bethany ch., Montpelier, Vt., re 
signs 

HARGRAVE, Joun W., Zumbrota, Minn., resigns. 

HUBBARD, WILLIAM B., Yankton, called to De Smet, 8S. D. 


JENKINS, Jos1an H., San Bernadino, Cal., accepts call to Falls 
ch., Va. 


LAWRENCE, Jomnn B., Middleboro, Mass., resigns. 


Le. CHARLES H., called to permanent pastorate at Twins- 
burgh, O. 


LEWIS, WILLIAM W., Waucoma., Ia., resigns. 

LYON, ASA P., Anoka, Minn., resigns. 

MEARS, Davip O., Piedmont ch., Worcester, Mass., called to 

Cleveland, O, 

MILES, Artruur, Pecatonica, IIl., called to Ogden, Ia. 

OBENHAUS, HERMAN, ord. January 27th, Prescott, Wis. 

PINCH, PEARSE, Newton, accepts call to Emporia, Kan, 

RERFORD\ ' GreorGe W., Plankinton, accepts call to Rapid 
‘uty, 5 

SNOW, Freperick E., Guilford, called to Shelton, Conn. 

it “mite Davip H., Roberts, lil., accepts call to Sterling, 
an. 

STONE, IRA D., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Rockefeller, IN. 


THOMAS, Davip L., ord. February 7th, Lone Rock and Bear 
Valley, Wis 


| = cR, WINFIELD D., Mound City, accepts call to Roberts, 


WHITNEY 
ville, N 


WIGHT, -=3 ae A., Olive Branch ch., St. Louis, Mo., accepts 
call to Pla' teville, Wis. 

WOODCOCK, THomas J., Chicago Sem., accepts call to Nora 
Springs, la 


VANDER PVL, Nicno.as, Hartford Sem., called to North Wil- 
braham, Mass. 


WILLARD, WALLACE W., Chicago, IIL, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


COCHRANE, SAMUEL, St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 

GALLOWAY, O. P., Prairie Home, III., called to Adair, Ia. 
LANE, A. G., Cheyenne, Wyo., accepts call to Fremont, O. 
NICHOLS, G. Parsons, Binghamton, called to Buffalo, N. ¥. 
SNYDER, W. H., Creston, accepts call to Missouri Valley, Ia. 
STEELE, W., Lodi, Wis., accepts call to Quincy, Mass. 
WILLIAMS, RicHarbD L, Au Sable and Oscoda, Mich., resigns. 


JoEL F., Marshfield, Vt., accepts call to Coventry- 


called to St. Louis, Mo. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BARBITT, Dean R., Prot. Epis., Saginaw, Mich., accepts call to 
Tacoma, Wash. 
BARNES, W. C., Prot. Epis., Baltimore, Md.., resigns. 
FRENCH. D. H., United Pres , Dayton, O., resigns. 


HALL. WriLurAMH. A., Prot. Epis., Newark, N. J., accepts call 
to Stottville, N. Y. 


KENNEDY, J. A., United Pres., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 





LEFEVERE, W. D., Ref. Ger., Plum Creek, Penn., resigns 
SIMPSON, E. C., United Pres., Hamilton, O., resigns. 
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UTAH AND STATEHOOD. 
OPINIONS OF THE RELIGIOUS PRESS. 


symposium on this question of admitting Utah, 
makes it clear that, in the judgment of many 
best informed as to the situation, the renuncia- 
tion of polygamy is so recent, is of the practice 
rather than the dogma, and the autocratic 
power of the Church is so great and so unscru- 
pulous, that it may well be questioned whether 
it would be a wise measure to pass over to self- 
government a community so predominantly un- 
der the control of the priesthood of the Mormon 
Church. It would mean a Mormon, or, in other 
words, a hierarchical domination, anomalous 
among the States and beyond control of the 
General Government. A little delay would seem 
wise.—Christian Intelligencer. 


No doubt the movers in this matter feel that, 
while the country is diverted by the great Co- 
lumbian Exposition, itis an auspicious time to 
make this move; but Christian men and women 
should not sleep while the enemy is sowing 
tares. Let every member of Congress know 
how his constituents feel. Letters and petitions 
from home have weight with ambitious mem- 
bers of legislative bodies. If Utah becomes a 
State, we have lost the battle. Mormonism will 
be established, and nothing but blood will wipe 
out the stain upon our national honor.—Herald 
and Presbyter. 


It is not safe to make concessions that give 
aid and power to the promoters of evil, as this 
bill will do. The administration of affairs in 
the government of the Territory has been satis- 
factory to the country, which is as much inter- 
ested as the Territory, and under which the 
power of the nation has been felt and respected. 
It is safe to say that Utah never had better 
government, never was more prosperous, and is 
now in the enjoyment of peace and security. 
The laws are enforced firmly, but kindly; the 
Gentiles are protected, and the Mormons sub- 
missive. The Gentile population are almost 
unanimously opposed to a change, and believe 
that Statehood would bring inevitable disaster. 

If it could be proved that the members of the 
Mormon Church have no intention of resuming 
the practice of polygamy, or of tyrannizing over 
the Gentile minority, as soon as they have se- 
cured the coveted boon of Statehood, there 
would be little reason for keeping the Territory 
longer out of the '’nion. Unhappily, however, 
there are good grounds for suspecting that the 
Mormons are playing a crafty game, and are 
obeying the law simply because they cannot help 
themselves. If such be the fact—and many of 
their Gentile neighbors insist that such it is—the 
time has not yet come for the admission of 
Utah. At all events, the Mormons will bear 
watching a while longer. If the suspicions en- 
tertained against them are unwarranted, they 
have only themselves to blame. They have a 
bad reputation to outlive, and not until it has 
been outlived, or they cease to be in the majori- 
ty, ought their demand for Statehood to be 
granted. 

Let Utah wait afew years longer before be- 
coming a State. She is not suffering on account 
of her Territorial Government, but, on the con- 
trary, asthe larger number of her Gentile in- 
habitants declare, is doing very well. Just now 
it does not look safe to bestow the powers of a 
commonwealth upon her. Wher she is started 
in life as a State, she should start with no draw- 
backs. Let her wait a while longer, then, and 
prove that she is worthy of the honor to whieh 
she aspires by patiently and loyally biding her 
full time.—The Watchman. 


Our interesting contemporary, THE INDE- 
PENDENT, has a symposium on the subject of ad- 
mitting Utah to the Union as a State. Among 
those contributing are several Protestant minis- 
ters, one a Presbyterian, two Congregational- 
ists, one a Baptist, and a Protestant Episcopa) 
Bishop. All of these, except the Episcopalian, 
are in favor of keeping Utah out; and they found 
their opinion on the fact that at present the 
Mormons form the majority of votes there, and 
the Mormons are believers in polygamy, which 
they would openly practice if not’ prevented by 
the law. The Episcopalian is somewhat non- 
committal, yet he seems to apprehend no danger 
to morals by the admission of Utah, tho he speaks 
cautiously of “safeguards.”’ But there can be 
no safeguards in that sense. If Utah is once ad- 
mitted it then comes into the enjoyment of all 
the rights which any State possesses; among 
these the right to manage its own affairs as it 
seems best, the only restrictions set by the 
United States Constitution being that it shall 
make no laws in restraint of commerce between 
the States, and that it shall maintain a repub- 
lican form of government.—Catholic Review. 


Utah has the requisite population to be en- 
titled to Statehood. But Utah has also the 
Mormon Church with its vital doctrine of polyg- 
amy.. True the practice of plural marriage has 
for the past two years been suspended under the 
laws of Congress, but the doctrine is as death- 
less as the Mormon Church. So long as Utah 
remains a Territory Congress can prevent polyg- 
amy as it now does, but under our Constitution 
the controi of marriage is purely a matter of 
State law with which the nation cannot meddle, 
except by the slow process of changing the Con- 
stitution. This is what renders the admitting of 
Utah to Statehood a question which concerns 
food citizens and home-lovers everywhere. The 
honor of the nation is involved. The New York 
INDEPENDENT has taken the trouble to collect 
from Utah a vast amount of information on the 
question. . . . All except the Mormons them- 
selves,or those who sympathize with them or 
who have personal ends to gain by Statehood, 





recognize the danger that the Legislature of the 
new State would legalize polygamy, Surely 
this country has suffered disgrace enough at the 
hands of the alleged “ Latter Day Saints’ with- 
out subjecting itself to any danger of further 
humiliation. Congress will do well to let the 
Mormon Territory remain such until the Mor- 
mons do more than “suspend” the practice of 
polygamy, or until the Gentile population so 
far outnumbers the Mormon as to make Mor- 
mon control impossible.—Cumberland Preshyte- 
rian, 


Very properly THE INDEPENDENT, in its issue 
of last week, gives timely prominence to an 
able, full and thorough discussion of the grave 
political problem concerning the admission of 
Utah asa State. While it is true that such a 
question is usually one of ordinary legislative 
routine involving simply questions as to the 
numerical and industrial strength of the Terri- 
tory knocking at the doors of Congress for ad- 
mission to the Union, there is in the present in- 
stance something much deeper at stake. The 
Mormon authorities bave certainly signified 
their intention of submitting to the wishes of 
the nation by discountenancing polygamous 
marriages. But this is done avowedly as a rec- 
ognition of the superior material power of the 
nation, and not as a recognition of the moral 
principles involved. Under these circumstances 
it would be political folly and moral crime to 
grant Statehood without guarantees for the per- 
manent legal ostracism of polygamy.—Amer- 
ican Hebrew, 


Taking into account the history of the Mor- 
mon Church, its avowed principles, its abomi- 
nable practices, and what led to the very recent 
change of these, it would seem to be but the 
exercise of common prudence to keep the Terri- 
tory still longer on probation.— United Presbyte- 
rian, 


If Statehood should be granted Congress will 
lose control of polygamy, and Statehood cannot 
be withdrawn. As Mormons are largely in the 
majority in Utah, and as polygamy is with them 
a religious rite never abolished, there is every 
probability that it will be legalized. The law of 
Congress forbidding it was submitted to under 
protest, and was denounced as tyranny. Not- 
withstanding the amnesty proclamation of Pres- 
ident Harrison no one that has visited Utah and 
made careful inquiry believes that polygamy is 
not practiced there even now; the only differ- 
ence is that it is more hidden. Last May Mr. 
Penrose, editor of the Mormon newspaper, him- 
self a polygamist, in an address of nearly two 
huurs in the great Mormon Tabernacle in Salt 
Lake City, in the hearing of a large number of 
the members of the General Assembly on their 
way to Portland, Ore., insisted upon the right of 
toleration. This was a direct plea for polyga- 
my, as this is the only feature of Mormonism 
with which the law of Congress or the political 
will of the people of the United States has to do. 

The demand for Statehood only comes from 
Mormons and those who expect to hold office in 
the new State. Ministers and teachers of all de- 
nominations in that Territory are opposed to the 
movement, as are the merchantsand the pro- 
prietors of mines. The prosperity that has be- 
gun to abound in Salt Lake City, one of the most 
beautiful locations in the land, would receive a 
severe shock. Education would be neglected. 
Good people would not make their homes amid 
the iniquities of polygamy. To it would come 
the ignorant and depraved from all parts of our 
own land and of the world. The Mormon “ mis- 
sionaries” would gather in great multitudes of 
the offscourings of Europe. Polygamy has been 
long enough a foul blot upon our country ; let 
not the vile stain be made ineffaceable.—Preshy- 
terian Banner, 


Now that a bill has been presented in Congress 
for the admission of Utah to Statehood, the 
question arises, Should she be admitted? But 
for Mormonism there could be only an affirma- 
tive answer to this question. But in view of the 
existence there of that monster relic of barbar- 
ism, itis a question before which good people 
will pause. In the face of this question it isa 
matter of much significance that all Mormons 
are in favor of admission, while the non-Mor- 
mons of the Territory, almost to a man, oppose 
it.— Religious Telescope. 


The question being one of morals rather than 
of politics, comes properly within the scope of 
a religious paper; and we would most earnestly 
add our voice to that of THE INDEPENDENT in 
urging the wisdom of caution. 

That there has been a great improvement in 
Utah seems to be the opinion of those qualified 
to judge, and it would appear as if there was but 
little disposition to uphold the evil of polygamy. 
It ison this ground that the admission of Utah 
as a State is so strenuously urged. 

But it should not be forgotten that this change 
of base on the part of the Mormons has taken 
place only when ‘it was evident that the United 
States intended to rigidly enforce the laws which 
Congress had passed against polygamy. It 
should also be borne in mind that it was quite 
evident to the most obtuse inhabitant of Utah 
that it could only escape the enforcement of the 
laws against polygamy by ceasing to be a Terri- 
tory, and becoming a State. It must have be- 
come equally patent to every Mormon that Con- 
gress would never consent to the admission of 
Utah as a State unless polygamy was no longer 
practiced or formally countenanced in its 
boundaries. 

Let it not be forgotten that if Utah is once ad- 
mitted to Statehood, the act is irrevocable, and 
that thereafter the State can pass such laws as 
it chooses, and that Congress cannot interfere. 
—Episcopal Recorder. 





Incited by Mormon scheming and local politi- 
cal ambition, a bill has been introduced in both 
houses of Congress to admit Utah to Statehood. 
With its customary enterprise the New York 
INDEPENDENT has secured from prominent men 
in Utah an expression of reasons for and against 
admission, and the preponderance of convincing 
argument is decidedly against. Once admitted 
to Statehood, Utah could not be thrown back 
under Territorial Government. Admission is 
not a conditional act, but is always absolute. 
The Territory is prosperous under Federal juris- 
diction. The Mormons are behaving as well as 
they would with all the power in their own 
hands. The non-Mormons have rights which 
the National Government cannot afford to disre- 
gard. There are only 225,000 people in the whole 
Territory. Let them wait awhile. Perhaps 
enough Gentiles will soon go in to counterbal- 
ance the present Mormon majority, and thus 
render Statehood asaferexyperiment. Admitted 
now, the prospect is that the Gentiles would be 
compelled to leave the ground, while all Mor- 
mons in surrounding Territories would flock in, 
and thus we should have in our national cluster 
a Mormon and thoroughly un-American State. 
Let admission bedeferred. Keepthese Mormon 
pests on their good behavior for a generation or 
two. Hand the whole question of admission 
down to the next generation.—Michigan Chris- 
tian Adwocate. 


THE INDEPENDENT publishes a symposium of 
Utah views on Statehood. The Mormons favor, 
and the Gentiles, as a rule, oppose. There is an 
abiding conviction that Mormon compliance 
with the Edmunds Law is only that they may 
secure Statehood, and through it independence 
of Congressional control. 

Have you convictions on the subject? Then 
let your Congressmen hear from you. Silence 
will be construed as giving consent.— Western 
Christian Adwocate. 


To THE INDEPENDENT is due much credit for 
having called special attention, through articles 
by prominent citizens of Utah, and editorially, 
to the dangers which lie in the admission of that 
Territory ‘as a State. They are serious and im- 
minent. Political influences of great power are 
at work, and are likely to sueceed. That the re- 
sult would be disastrous scarcely admits of 
doubt. The Mormons are Mormons first, and 
Americans afterward. For the time they pro- 
fess to have put away polygamy. But there is 
good reason to believe it pretense, and nothing 
more, and pretense for a definite purpose. They 
cannot successfully practice polygamy while 
under Territorial government. The General 
Government is too much for them. The laws 
have been made exceedingly strict, and the offi- 
cers have faithfully executed them. Violation 
and escape have been made next to impossible. 

But Statehood granted, the case changes at 
once. The United States Government steps out, 
and the State Government steps in. The ma- 
jority of the people are Mormons. They would 
make the laws and elect the officers. The entire 
machinery of the State, including the courts, 
would be in their hands. They would control 
their own domestic affairs, and no one could in- 
terfere. Directly or indirectly they could estab- 
lish polygamy, and defy the public sentiment 
and laws of the country. And there is enough 
danger of this being done to make it extremely 
dangerous to admit them as a State. While 
they remain a Territory we know where they 
are; but when they become a State, we cannot 
tell where they will be. It is much easier to 
prevent an evil like this than to remedy it. It is 
to be hoped, therefore, that Congress will just 
let them stay where they are.—Pittshburgh Chris- 
tian Advocate, 


Those who read the proceedings of Congress 
will, perhaps, have noted that a bill has been 
favorably reported for the admission of Utah as 
a State. The New York INDEPENDENT in its last 
issue comes out vigorously against this measure, 
and upon some excellent grounds. Who that 
knows anything about the Mormons would 
trust them? Polygamy isthe very corner stone 
of their so-called religion. ‘The Mormons in sus- 
pending it only yielded to a pressure which they 
could not resist; in their hearts they believe in 
it as much as ever, and, we do not doubt, will 
resume the practice as soon as they may do so 
safely. As THE INDEPENDENT says, the question 
involved is not one of religious freedom, but of 
common decency and every-day morals. It is to 
be hoped that Congress will consider these 
things.—Catholie Mirror. 


THE INDEPENDENT of New York enters a 
vigorous protest against admitting Utah to 
Statehood, on the ground that polygamy is not 
dead but only suspended in enforced obedience 
to the laws of the United States, bat that if ad- 
mitted as aState it would have theright under 


the Constitution to poss its own marriage laws 
and would be apt to declare in favor of polygamy. 
We are not a politician, but we are a citizen and 
a Christian, and if these things are true, we are 
most earnestly opposed to admitting Utah to 
Statehood for the present, certainly without 
satisfactory pledges that polygamy will be for- 
ever abolished.— Baptist and Reflector. 


It was less than two years aud a half ago that 
the President of the Mormon Church formally 
surrendered to the United States laws against 
polygamy. It was only about one year ago that 
the “ First Presidency and Apostles” of the Mor- 
mon Church, petitioning President gfarrison 


for amnesty for convicted polygamists, declared 
that the Mormon “law commanding polygam 
was henceforth suspended.” If the Unitec 


States gives to the large Mormon majority in | 


Utah the absolute control of the Territory, for 
which it asks, how long may we expect it to be, 
before this recently ‘* suspended” law will 
revived ? The Mormons are not converted from 
the vice of polygamy ; there has been no change 
of heart, but only a most deceptive and guileful 
change of front,—Golden Rule, 








Literature. 


The prompt mention in ow list of “ Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us as an equivalent to 
their publishers for all volumes received. The in- 
terests of owr readers will guide us in the selec- 
tion of works for further notice. 


A NEW LIFE OF WASHINGTON 
ALLSTON.* 


Tuis elegant volume is very creditable 
to the publishers, who have shown full 
appreciation of the fame of Allston by the 
taste exhibited in the general make-up of 
this memorial. The reproductions from 
his works are judicious and well executed. 
For these reasons this work is a valuable 
addition to the annals of American art, as 
it is also in all likelihood the last Life of 
Allston to appear for a long time, if ever, 
The fullness of detail regarding the do- 
mestic and professional life and character 
of that artist-author given in these pages 
leaves little to be desired on that score ; 
and hence Mr. Flagg’s glowing account of 
his subject assumes the nature of one of 
the books of reference relating to an im- 
portant period of our early art. The au- 
thor has had unusual opportunities for 
gathering the essential facts, because in 
addition to being himself an artist and a 
clergyman he is related to Allston, and 
has gathered material from members of 
the family and others who had frequent 
opportunity of meeting that artist. 

Thus far we have no exception to take 
regarding Mr. Flagg’s share of this work. 
But when he enters on a critical estimate 
of the genius of Allston the relation of kins- 
man has biased his judgment, and led to 
a strain of eulogy which few are prepared 
to accept without considerable reserve, 
It is certain that distance has enabled 
us to-day to revise the exalted position as- 
signed to Allston in his time, and more 
justly estimate his rank and talents. Not 
that there is any disposition altogether to 
disparage him; he was one of the pio- 
neers in our art who were necessary to 
the national art of succeeding genera- 
tions; and no fair-minded individual 
would, in the words of Allston himself, 
‘abuse the rounds of the ladder by which 
he climbed.” It is also proper in judging 
ef the native abilities of an artist to give 
fair allowance to the circumstances and 
influences which shaped the character 
of his art expression. Considered from 
this point of view, there is no question 
that Allston stood very high in the opin- 
ion of his professional associates while he 
was in England, and received substantial 
prizes and honors, which abundantly 
proved the sincerity of their regard for 
his art. And part of the neglect now 
awarded him in certain quarters is proba- 
bly due to the fact, that in the circles 
where recent French art is especially 
esteemed there is little disposition to award 
any merit to the school with which 
Allston studied and associated in England. 

But without entering into that question 
which will be discussed and revised by 
every generation, we must admit that even 
on the standard of his time Allston exhib- 
ited technical skill rather than a prolific 
imagination, and a close study of the 
methods and subjects of great artists 
rather than of Nature. It was culture, 
rather than invention, which we see most 
prominent in his works. His ‘‘ Jeremiah” 
is, undoubtedly, a conception of consider- 
able power ; but he failed to understand 
the limitations of his imagination when 
he undertook the composition of his ‘‘ Bel- 
shazzar.” It wasa failure from the start ; 
it was not an inspiration, but a work of 
pure, deliberate reasoning, entirely lacking 
in that grandeur, largeness and suggest- 
iveness with which the great artists have 
made such tremendous subjects tolerable 
even when violating, as Allston does, many 
of the archeological details which give 
local color and truth. It was undoubted- 
ly a consciousness that he had undertaken 
a task beyond his powers which paral- 
yzed his energy so far at least as that work 
was concerned. It is useless to speculate 
on what would have been the result if 


| Allston had remained in London. We 


only know that after returning to Amer- 
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ica and settling in Boston he fell into a 
state of dreaminess or elegant lethargy, 
his habits of work showing little fire and 
inspiration, indicating a deliberation not 
far removed from exhaustion. 

We get a glimpse of the possibilities 
that lay dormant in Allston’s brain had 
he been subjected to other influences at 
the outset of his career. He was one of 
the first to perceive and heartily welcome 
the original and soaring genius of Turner. 
What he might himself have accom- 
plished under other auspices is suggested 
by the outline marine in chalk reproduced 
in this volume. We have often admired 
the original, which is preserved in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts and is of 
large size. There is a space, an immen- 
sity, an aerial perspective to this sketch 
together with a movement of sea and 
ship, and a just conception of wave 
forms which had rarely been equaled, and 
is truly sublime. If Allston had always 
handled his pencil like this he would have 
been entitled to a position far higher than 
we fear will be assigned him by posterity. 
Nothing, however, can ever deprive him 
of honor and respect, at least as one of the 
pioneers in American art. 


2 





FRENCH AND ITALIAN CRITI- 
CISM. 


THOSE French biblical critics who, inde- 
pendent of German avd Dutch researches, 
have developed theories of their own, have, 
as arule, been characterized by great rad- 
icalism. The extreme positions taken have 
generally been the outcome of a spontane- 
ous and spasmodic emotionalism rather 
than the result of a careful analysis of the 
facts and data in the case. Probably no 
works are more characteristic in this direc- 
tion than the last two from the pens of 
Maurice Vernes and the late E. Havet. The 
central thesis of this French school is the 
claim that the Prophetic writings of the 
Old Testament are from the third and 
second pre-Christian centuries. As yet this 
hypothesis, which has been pushed by these 
and other French critics with an energy 
worthy of a better cause, has found no ac- 
ceptance among the scholars of other coun- 
tries, with the possible exception of Pro- 
fessor Duhm, of Basel, whoin his new Com- 
mentary on Isaiah, surprises his read- 
ers with the theory that the Book of 
Isaiah has suffered large additions and 
alterations up to the close of the second cen- 
tury before Christ, and did not receive its 
present form before 90 or 80 B.c. In justice 
tothe German scholar it should, however, 
be stated here that he reaches these conclu- 
sions by other methods than those adopted 
by the French critics. The characteristic 
title of Vernes’s work is Du prétendw poly- 
théisme des Hébreux ; Essai critique sur la 
Religion @ Israel, suivi Mun examen de 
Vauthenticité des ecrits prophétiques. (Paris: 
Leroux. 2 vols, 8vo.) Briefly he claims 
the following: the historical books of the 

* Old Testament were written between the 
fourth and the third century before the 
Christian era; the Legislative books were 
not written before but after the Exile; the 
Prophetical books are earliest, the product 
of the third and fourth centuries; the 
Hagiographa date from the third to the 
first century before Christ. He says: 

“Prophetism is an institution of the time of 
the second century, when the Jewish doctors 
had projected their idealized faith to the times 
most distantly past. Does it owe its birth to the 
epos which preceded the Captivity? The texts 
which have come down to us do not permit us to 
affirm this; but that which results from their 
examination is this, that the more we approach 
the times of Christianity the more the réle as- 
signed to prophecy grows.” 

As a recent reviewer of this work, M. X. 
Koenig, in the Revue de lV Histoire des Re- 
ligions (Vol 26, No. 1), tersely 2nd tellingly 
Says, the author claims that these are the 
results of an exegetical examination of the 
pertinent passages ; but he fails to tell us to 
indicate the processes leading to such new 
departures. The work is rhetorically a 
first-class production, as is also the His- 
toire du peuple d’Israel, by Renan; but, 
like this, it is merely brilliant without be- 
ing scholarly or deep. On closer examina- 
tion its pretended arguments evaporate. 
As asign of the times it and the volume of 
Havet, entitled La Modernité des Prophets 
(Paris: Calmann Lévy), are significant 
In showing that advanced Old Testament 
criticism has by no means reached that 
unity and unanimity so often claimed for 
it. Itis a protest aga‘nst criticism in the 
hame of criticism, and while inherently 
of no more value than the studies of Klos- 
termann in the Neue Kirchliche Zeitschrift 





in which the entire scheme of modern bib- 
lical criticism is pronounced unscientific 
and in need of a reconstruction in head and 
members, yet it is indicative of the unrest 
in these circles themselves. According to 
Havet the Prophetic Books form two 
groups. The first and most important in- 
cludes Isaiah, 1-89; Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 1-37 ; 
Hosea, Joel, Amos, Obediah, Jonah, Micah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk and Zephaniah; and 
these belong to the last half of the sec- 
ond pre-Christian century. The second 
group, embracing the others together with 
Daniel, date from the times of Herod. The 
most searching examination of these 
claims, in which their unscientific critical 
character is clearly and convincingly 
shown, has been giveu by M. L. Horst, in 
the Revue de L’Histoire des Religions 
(1892, pp. 151-191). 

Much more carefully and satisfactorily 
done is the exhaustive critical study of 
Deuteronomy, published by M. Ferdinand 
Montet, Professor at Montauban, and en- 
titled Le Deuwtéronomie et la question de 
V Hexateuque; Etude critique et exégetique 
sous forme d'introduction et de commen- 
taire du Deutéronomie considerée dans 
ses rapports avec les quatre premiers 
lUiwres du Pentateuque et Josué” (Paris: 
Fischbacher, 8vo, pp. vi, 610). Its sub-title- 
indicates its scope and character. The In- 
troduction includes a history of the criti- 
cism of the Pentateuch and an examination 
of the relation of Deuteronomy to the Hex- 
ateuch. The investigation evinces great 
exegetical skill, learning and acumen; al- 
tho the book as a literary product is not a 
rounded whole, but rather seemingly a col- 
lection of notes. The author himself, on 
page 186, gives a summary of his leading 
conclusions in these words : 


“The Pentateuch and Joshua, the Hexateuch 
of modern criticism, is a grand historical and 
legislative work which details the events from 
the beginnings of the world to the conquest of 
Canaan by Moses and Joshua and the establish- 
ment of the Hebrew people on Canaanite soil. 
It contains the Law termed Mosaic, and has 
been written in successive strata, having come 
down to us as the product of documents which 
have been added one by one in different ages.”’ 


He credits the Hexateuch with four 
forms at different times in its history, and 
in this respect his results do not differ ma- 
terially from those current in other critical 
circles. The final redaction is placed at 
about 400 B.c. The oldest sections are 
credited to the ninth century B. Cc. 

Of the work of M. Westphal, entitled 
“ Les Sources du Pentatcuque,” the second 
volume, called Le Probléme Historique, 
has just left the presses of Fischbacher, in 
Paris. The first volume was devoted chief- 
ly to the history of Pentateuchal criticism. 
The present is devoted to a searching in- 
vestigation of the sources, touching the 
number of codes, their age, their historic 
conditions, etc. Westphal maintains that 
both the second Elohist and the Jehovist 
appeared almost simultaneously in the 
ninth century, the former in the Northern 
Kingdom, the latter in the Southern, and 
these two documents form the substrata 
of the entire Pentateuch and Joshua. 
Deuteronomy, however, for moral and re- 
ligious reasons, he ascribes “ soit par tradt- 
tion, soit par écriture, a Moise lui méme”’ 
(p 279), altho the document was not edited 
until the eighth century. The final redac- 
tion of the Pentateuch dates from the fifth 
century. 

Among recent critical works of French 
scholars in the New Testament department 
the great commentary of Hugues Oltra- 
mare, of the Theologlcal Faculty at Gene- 
va, takes a leading rank. It is entitled 
Commentaire sur les Epitres de Saint 
Paul, aux Colossians, aux Ephésians, et 
a& Philémon, It is a posthumous work, 
published in three large volumes. (Paris: 
Fiscbbacher.) The author refuses to see in 
Ephesians and Colossians a system of Paul- 
ine metaphysics, and adheres to the theory 
that Ephesians was a circular letter to the 
leading congregations of Asia, and not an 
Epistle directed toa particular congrega- 
tion, and that the author was more or less 
influenced in deciding upon its contents by 
the inroads of Gnosticism. The arguments 
in favor of the authenticity of these letters 

are vigorously pushed; and the author 
denies that in Ephesians wé have a Gnostic 
spirit or the rudiments of Christian Gnos- 
ticism. 

It is but rarely that the publication of a 





noteworthy work in the department of bibli- 
cal criticism can be announced from Italy. 
Catholic scholars ignore these problems and 
the Waldensians and Free Church men, 
while capable and well-informed, are too 
busy with the practical business of the 
evangelization of their Fatherland. For 
years David Castilli has been the leading 











fair peninsula. Since the publication of 
his ‘Il Messia secundo gli Ebrei” (Firenze, 
1874), he has been well or favorably known as 
an Old Testament student. His latest work 
is Il Cantico det Cantici (Firenze, Sansoni). 
It contaius atranslation of the book under 
consideration, remarkable for its simplici- 
ty, and an introduction to the history of its 
interpretation and the methods pursued. 
Castelli rejects the allegorical manners of 
Christian and Jewish scholars, refuses to see 
a drama in it, and develops a theory that is 
unique and original. ‘‘Song of Songs” isa 
dialog poem between two loving hearts, 
giving expression to their feelings in turn. 
The peem contains eight chants ; some por- 
tions are pronounced by the young women 
of Jerusalem, the others by the companions 
of the Shulamite. The author seeks to bring 
the entire poem into touch and tone with 
the corresponding forms of literature cur- 
rentin the East. The method is thus the 
historical. 


» 
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It is not easy to characterize in a sum- 
mary way A Review of the Systems of Eth- 
ics founded on the Theory of Evolution. 
By C. M. Williams. (Macmillan & Co.) On 
the one hand there is much to admire in 
the patient scholarship, the judicial fair- 
ness, and the even tone that mark the book. 
On the other hand, the crass agnosticism of 
the author is extremely repellent to those 
that live by faith. The book is diyided 
into two parts, the first containing very 
elaborate analyses of the views of Darwin, 
Wallace, Haeckel, Spencer, Fiske, Stephen, 
Héffding, and some other writers on 
ethics ; and we should judge that these con- 
densations might have a permanent value 
as giving an accurate summary in two or 
three hundred pages of what is spread out 
through many volumes. The second part 
is critical and constructive, and here, too, 
we find the work so conscientious in its 
endeavor that we incline to put a high esti- 
mate upon it as a contribution to ethical 
science. But the style is dull and tedious, 
the author is—not verbose but—incapable of 
terse, clear and effective statement, and only 
readers of the most robust resolution will be 
able to keep their attention from flagging. 
What we cannot but regard as the narrow- 
ness of agnosticism, as well as its aridity, is 
exhibited in this author’s scorn for ‘“‘ Theo- 
logical Ethics.”’ He observes, for instance, 
that ‘‘ The doctrine of the Atonement takes 
away that sense of personal responsibili- 
ty which is most essential to morality, 
and this removal of responsibility explains 
the ease with which Christians of all ages 
have combined a fervid religiosity with 
vice andcrime.’”’ This proposition is estab- 
lished by a reference to those typical Chris- 
tians the ‘‘ Mollie Maguires” of Pennsyl- 
vania, who are said to have “ opened their 
meetings with prayer, and to have with- 
drawn regularly from the society for one- 
quarter of the year to attend church, in 
order then to murder with an easy con- 
science for the other three-quarters.” It is 
obvious that one who soberly writes in this 
manner is under intellectual limitations 
that render him incapable of really broad 
views of such a comprehensive subject as 
ethics—to say nothing of the disqualifying 
effect of a lack of the sense of humor. It 
is perhaps well enough, however, to have 
the veil removed from a certain form of 
‘*Evolutional Ethics,’’ and to be frankly 
told that it is absolute and unqualified 
atheism and denial of immortality. It is 
instructive to learn that this system is re- 
garded by the author of this volume as the 
realization of “the highest poetry.”’ We 
find ourselves unable to concur in this view, 
but we are certainly glad to find that what 
most of mankind will regard as a cold, dis- 
mal and ghastly skepticism, may seem to 
its adherents a cheerful and poetical philos- 
ophy. Nor do we hesitate to add that a 
perusal of this work leaves us with the im- 
pression that it is written by a person 
whose practical morality is blameless and 
whose disposition is sincerely benevolent, 
altho we should look elsewhere for sympa- 
thy in our deepest cravings and highest as- 
pirations. 


Things Newand Old. Sermons. By Rob- 
ert Collyer, Minister of the Church of the 
Messiah, New York. (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. $1.00.) A great deal of vigor, 
a great deal of sweetness, and a great deal 
of light for readers who want their light 
in practical forms and are not too particu- 
lar about accuracy of dogmatic definition— 
that is our account of this little volume of 
fresh sermons on themes which are living 
for the reason that they can never die. 
Very different, indeed, in tone and in the 
plane of religious experience on which it 
stands is The Joy of Salwation, a little 
treatise by the Rev. T. Johnston Lamont. 





representative of biblical criticism in the i (Monitor Publishing Co., Rockford, Ill. 75 





cents.) It is a kindling little book poured 

out from the depths of a heart full of the 

peace of the Gospel, and whose thoughts 

about God sometimes rise into the region 

of mystical communion. The only caution 

we have for the reader of this book and 

others of the class, is the obvious one that 

joy, whether it is joy in God, or joy in sal- 

vation, or the joy of a mind at peace, is not 

to be relied on too much as the test of 

character, nor even as the sure fruit of the 

Spirit. On this last point the anthor of 

this little book might not agree with us. 

———Turning Points; or, Great Questions 

for Young Men and Women. By John L. 

Brandt, with an Introduction by F. D. 

Power. (Standard Publishing Company, 

Cincinnati. $1.50.) We were impressed with 

the first edition of this book, and tho we 

are not able to say exactly what changes 

have been made in this revised and en- 
larged edition, we find in it unchanged the 

old merits, and can easily believe that it 
has gained by revision. New and:old to- 
gether, it is one of the most useful books 
to be put into the hands of a young person. 
The author thinks clearly on solid and 
sensible lines, and knows how to say a true 
thing in a true way. “So Great Salwa- 
tion.” By the Rev. G. H. C. Macgreg- 
gor, M.A. With an Introduction by the 
Rev. H. C. G. Moule, M. A., Principal of 
Ridley Hall, Cambridge. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 50 
cents.) This seems to us the very best 
book, big or little, we have seen for a long 
time to put into the hands of a person who 
is ready to have his attention called to the 
question of his personal relations to God. It 
issimple, direct, systematic, thorough, and 
very searching. The two most recent 
additions to the series of ‘‘ Manuals of Faith 
and Duty,” issued by the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House (Boston, Mass., 25 cents), are 
No. X, Atonement, by the Rev. Wm. Tuck- 
er, D.D., and No. XI, Prayer, by the Rev. 
George H. Deese, D.D. Of course we cannot 
agree from the doctrinal point of view with 
the exposition of the Atonement laid down 
in this little manual, tho we can recognize 
both its fairness and its merit as an exposi- 
tion of Universalist theology. To us there 
is more in the Atonement than a reconcil- 
ing influence—and with regard to the sim- 
ply disciplinary theory of punishment, un- 
less the conception or definition of the idea 
of discipline is extended so very much be- 
yond the meaning given to it in this vol- 
ume, and in the common use of the word, 
as to make it include the moral administra- 
tion of the entire moral universe, we shall 
have to object to the limitation of punish- 
ment to its disciplinary influences. The 
treatise on Prayer we find very suggestive. 
It is written from the conception of God as 
immanent in Nature and in life and of 
prayer as the movement of the spiritual life 
toward its source. From Macmillan & 
Co. (New York, $1.25) we have the most re. 
cent addition to “‘ The Cambridge Bible for 
Schools and Colleges,’ under the general 
editorship of Dr. J. J. S. Perowne, Bishop 
of Worcester, The Books of Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah, with Introduction, Notes and 
Maps. By Herbert Edward Ryle, B.D., 
Hulsean Professor of Divinity, ete., Cam- 
bridge. This manual, which is edited for 
the Syndics of the University Press, 
touches the high-water mark in Old Testa- 
ment commentaries for schools and col- 
leges. The volume is packed with con- 
densed critical information and exposition. 
Technical questions, learned exposition and 
all languages except English are avoided. 
Modern scholarship appears at its best in 
rendering such popular service as we find 
in this volume. How great that service is 
can only be appreciated when one has fairly 
compared such a commentary as this on 
Ezra and Nehemiah with those which were 
in use here and there among the people 
thirty and forty years ago. 











Darwin, and after Darwin, are Expost- 
sitions of the Darwinian Theory and a 
Discussion of Post-Darwinian Questions. 
By George John Romanes, M.A., LL.D., 
F.R.S. “The Darwinian Theory.” (The 
Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago. 
1892.) This volume is the outgrowth of 
certain courses of lectures delivered at the 
University of Edinburgh and before the 
Royal Institution in recent years. As Mr. 
Romanes is generally regarded as one of 
the ablest of living naturalists and is withal 
animated with a thoroughly scientific spirit 
his work deserves attentive consideration. 
This volume is intended to be a systematic 
exposition of what may be called ‘The 
Darwinism of Darwin,” and is regarded by 
the author as likely to prove of more service 
to general readers than to professed nat- 
uralists. We are unable to concur fuliy in 
this opinion, for the reason that the conclu- 





sive reasoning in the book relates princi- 
pally to histology and to natural selection, 
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while the questions that especially interest 
the weneral reader are not treated with pro- 
found philosophic insight. This criticism 
we shall proceed to substantiate. We would 
observe at the outset that we have no dis- 
‘position to question the fact that Darwin’s 
theory gave » great impulse to natural his- 
tory in dispelling the notion that scientific 
work was limited to the colle: tion of facts 
and the arrangement of species. Under 
this impulse, it may be said, natural history 
pass«d from a static to a dynamic condi- 
tion. Darwin's work consisted in demon- 
strating that the scientific use of fects is 
that of furnishing legitimate material for 
the construction of theories. He rendered 
to natural history the same service thot 
Luther and the reformers of his duy did to 
religion, in introducing freedom of specula- 
tion, while he held the new spirit in re- 
straint by making evident the vece-sity of 
constant verification. But it is in those 
regions where verification is impossibl+ that 
his theories have been felt to be most im- 
portant, and it is in that field and not in 
the field of natural bistory proper that 
“general readers’ find their interest in 
‘‘ Darwinism” the keenest. Taking up now 
Mr. Romaues’s positive assertion that 
“either all the species of plants and ani- 
mals must have been supernaturally 
created, or else they must have been 
naturally evolved,’’ we must deny that no 
third hypothesis is possible. Assumiog that 
a distinction exists between supernatural 
crea ion and natural evolution, an as- 
sumption not altogether unquest‘onable, 
there is no reason why some species should 
not have been created and others evolved. 
If we are not mistaken ther? is a growing 
disposition cn the part of naturalists to ad- 
mit that while within certain Jimits species 
vary enor™ously, yet there are limits which 
have not been pas ed so far as any evidence 
is ) et produced or Jikely to be forthe ming. 
Nor can Mr. Romaues be permitted to limit 
the discussion by insisting that we are not 
concerned with any question c ncerning 
the origin of life. ‘‘Thetheory of descent 
starts from life as a datumalready granted. 
How life itself came to be, the theory of 
descent, as such, is not concerned to show.” 
hut it is evident that if we are to start with 
“lifeasa dutum” we must know whether 














it is life in a single manifestation, or life 
manifested in manifold species. If we 
start with life of this multiform kind, we 
cannot deny that species may have been 
created. If we insist that all species have 
been evolved, we are inevitably forced to 
the position that one simple form of life 
came somehow into being at the beginning, 
and this necessity evidently did not escape 
Darwin's attention. The real issue would 
then be as to the origin of this primordial 
spark of life, which must ever remain a 
matter of faith or of speculation, ‘We 
have said enough to indicate a certain 
weakness in this book regarded as a philo- 
sophbical treatise. but we have nothing but 
admiration to express for its arrangement 
and formulation of the proofs of the theory 
of descent furnished by natural history. 
The argument is very compact and the 
style of presentation somewhat austere in 
its simplicity; but it is charmingly clear 
and extremely powerful in its cumulative 
effect. It would of course be impracticable 
to attempt even to summarize it; but who- 
ever desires to learn the true theory of 
descent as conceived and maintained by 
Darwin can hardly do better than to begin 
with the study of Mr. Romuanes’s exposi- 
tion. There arenumerousillustrative cuts, 
some of which are very persuasive as evi- 
dence, anda good portrait of Darwin con- 
stitutes the frontispiece. We are glad to 
see by a facsimile of Mr. Romanes’s letter 
to his American publishers that he takes 
occasion to recognize the liberal spirit in 
which they have dealt with him. 


Al. A Social Vision. By Charles Daniel. 
(Miller Pablication Co., Philadelphia. 
$1.00.) Thein‘erest of this sociological ro- 
maoce does not lie so much in the story as 
in its project of social redemption. It is, of 
course, more or Jess visionary. Books of 
itsclass always are. It expresses a pro- 
found discontent with Christianity, more, 
however, on the practical than the theo- 
retic side. The author's ideal of man and 
of social life is that tanght in the Gospel, 
and the discontent he feels is essentially 
that organized Christianity does not ap- 
pear to him to possess the power to bring to 
pass itsown ideals. In reply to the direct 
inquiry whether he Proposes to attack 
Christianity, the hero of the book gives us 
this exposition of his position: 

“ No, not attack, but supplement it. To attack 
Christianity were to attack a great deal of 
trath; thistruth ought to be emphasized rather, 
and then supplemented by other light from the 
stars themselves. We have grasped only a little 








truth ; now we must a‘ vance and take possession 
of the whole trath and nothing but the truth.” 


It is obvious at a glance how quickly the 
prevalence of such a view as this of Christi- 
anity would transform it into 

* Something between a hindrance and a help,” 
and probably nearer a hindravce than a 
help. This is. however, the social theory of 
this book which developed on the line of a 
very simple story and combined with some 
visionary sociological theories is intended 
to aid a work which, if not the first and 
foremost end of Christianity, lies at least 
next toit. Tte essence of the author’s the- 
ory of social redemption is moral eclecti- 
cism. He proposes to redeem society by 
constructing a gospel on an application 
the Apostle never thonght of for his princi- 
ple “prove all things; ho'd fast that which 
is good.’”’ He has not considered that char- 
acter is a vital thing. not constructed by 
the combination of all sorts of good things 
in it but developed from the root of moral 
life, and that Christianity really bas no 
mission in the world unless it can continue 
to furnish that roo* of moral life. Illu-ions 
as a class are beautiful. Mr. Charles Dan- 
iel’s illusion is exceptionally beautiful, but 
remains an illusion and nowhere more 
truly such than in the account of the good 
Bishop At’s death. 

“The Presbyterians came because they ad- 
mired his learning and scholarship. The Meth- 
odists did him honor because of his zeal and the 
enthusiasm with which he carried on his work, 
The Baptists loved him because he never be- 
rated them, and seemed to see much good in 
them. The Romanists said he was a gentlemen, 
and never had his fling at the Pops and at the 
Irish- Indeed some fondly hoped toshow some 
day, that he was Irish himself. The Lutherans 
liked him because he spoke in terms of admira- 
tion of the courage of Luther, in the face of 
bigotry and arbitrary power. The Unitarians 
inaintained he was bright and intelligent, and 
scientific in his mathods in searching for truths; 
such a man was really one of themselves, altho 
he might not sayso—might not even know it ; he 
had a happy, precious thought that no man nor 
class of men had a monopoly of truth. The He- 
brews had a great respect for him because of his 
humanitarian spirit, and because he chose as 
hisexamplea young carpeuter-a Jew, and was 
so careful lest he should caricature him. The 
Friends loved him because he was a man of 
peace; and greatly respected him because he 
was always armed for uncompromising warfare 
upon wrong and injustice. He was beloved by 
all Churchmen because he was faithful to his 
work, stood by the hard workers among the 
clergy, ovserved all the proprieties, said his 
private prayers at a priedieu,and wore a purple 
cassock. While at the grave, Impey read a 
few sentences from the Koran, all to himself.” 


Religious Thought in O'd English Verse. 
By the Rev. C. J. Abbey, Rector of Check- 
endon. Oxon. (Imported by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, New York. $2.50.) Mr. Abbey 
has defined for this book a simple enough 
plan. He begins with the period from 
Cadmon to the Conquest, and covers it in 
twenty-one pages, From this point he pro- 
ceeds by centuries. allotting the twelfth 
and thirteenth to the second chapter, and 
to the others down to the end of the eigh- 
teenth, one chapter each. The volume is 
then, asthe author remarks, an attempt to 
illustrate the mein current of religious 
thought in English poetry through the long 
period of 1,100 years between Casdmon and 
the end,of the last century. In the earlier 
chapters the selections are originally in 
early English which, to be intelligible to 
ordinary readers, has been rendered by the 
author into the modern equivalents. This 
translation takes the book wholly out of the 
class of linguistic histories and limits 
it to its own proper line as an interest- 
ing exposition of this course of religious 
thought as traceable in English verse. 
The author makes no serious attempt, how- 
ever, to develop any progress of thought in 
the differeut periods, nor to ascertain the 
characteristics which may mark any partic- 
ular age. If the possibility of doing this 
occurred to him he has left that task to other 
hands and accepted for his part of it the col- 
lection and systematic exposition of the ex- 
ampl-s Norcan we profess ourselves wholly 
satisfied with the way the work attempted 
has beendone. We must, indeed, thank the 
author for many interesting examples given 
to illustrate, especially the earlier peri- 
ods of the history. In the more familiar 
periods we begin to feel the absence of some 
names of first importance, as, for example, 
Byron and Tbomas Moore and the great 
name of Shakespeare. Of many others we 
have examples which do not adequately 
represent them, either in amount or with 
the best examples, uotii we at length drop 
toa plane where the author writes in ap- 
parent confusion as to the sense in which 
the name of ‘‘ Methodist” could be applied 

to Rowland Hill, and what his denomina- 

tional connections were, while in a yet more 





glaring instance he writes of the Rey. Mr. 


Wiggle:worth, author of “The Day of 
Doom,” without having taken the pains to 
learn that his name was Michael, and with- 
out clearing up his foggy impression that 
this stanch minister of Malden, Mass., 
was an Englishman. It is difficult to 
resist the impression that the author has 
attempted to bring too long a period witb- 
in the limits of a rather small volume. 
Had he stood more strictly to his title and 
limited himself systematically to “Old Eng- 
lish,” ending with the seventeenth century, 
his work might have been expanded to its 
natural limits and been more satisfactory. 


The Human and its Relation to the Di- 





vine. By Tneodore F. Wright, Ph.D. (J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia.) $1.00. 
This is a thoughtful, helpful and sug- 
gestive discussion of the great questions 
of philosophy, in brief terms, and in terms 
which shonld be entirely intelligible to gen- 
eral readers. It is written with a religious 
aim, and intended to aid those who have 
been shaken in their faith to build on firm 
foundations, The anthor takes ground for 
the reality and indivisibility of the exo, its 
human or rational quality,and its endurance 
through all physical changes. He stands 
up for the freedom of the will, tho with 
in certain limitations, which show that he 
is a careful studeuvt of mcdern philosophy. 
Iu fact, the volume shows on every page the 
author's familiarity with modern thinking 
on these subjects, and is valuable as an in- 
telligent critici-m of it from the theistic 
standpoint. There are points in the vol- 
ume where the author does not seem to 
have fully explained himself, as, for exam- 
ple, on p. 257, where we read : 

“The ground Of the idealist is perfectly firm 
as to the ability of the mind to have immediate 
knowledge only of its ideas,” 

Yet three pages later we find bim asserting 











that we do know mattay throngh our fensa- 
tions. Of course, but do we know matter 
directly thus or, limited by the old dic- 
tum that we bave immediate knowledge 
on'y of the mind's ideas, do we bave direct 
knowledge only of our sensations ? So far 
as we can see, the author bridges thisctiasm, 
as perbaps Kant did, by appealing to prac- 
tical postulates, or a certain d priori irre- 
sistible, inferential operation of the mind. 


Revelation and the Bible. An Attempt 
at Reconstruction. By Robert F. Horton, 
M.A., formerly Fellow of New College, Ox- 
furd. (Macmillan & Co., New York. $2 00.) 
This volume is a work of reconstruction 
and as such is characterized by a remark of 
Professor Cheyne, quoted on page 25; 
“Among those who have thoroughly studied 
the Old Testament from a modern point of 
view the period of negation and destruction 
is past, and the work of gentle, gradual re- 
construction has begun.”’ The aim of the 
book is to meet those who have been 
shaken to a greater or less degree by the 
unsetilement of the dogma of inerrancy 
and to lead them back to faith by showing 
them that they possess a Bible which rests 
on the solid foundations of demonstrable 
fact. The plan and spirit of the bouk, are 
well indicated in a passage which we cite 
from the same page, 25: 








“It is strange that we who have regarded with 
equanimity the fierce assaults of deism, atheism 
and secularism upon the Sacred Book, should 
show a timorous anxiety where Christian schol- 
ars themselves are dealing in no icc noclastic 
spirit with the facts which gave a handle to 
those embittered assailauts. It is not an edify- 
ing spectacle to see the children of the Reforma- 
tion seeking to silence inquiry by abuse and mis- 
representation. They who think to protect the 
Bible by a dogma must in the end discredit it, 





for they imply that their dogma is really the 
foundation on which the Bible rests.” 

The usefulness of such a work as this in 
indivi jual cases will depend upon the situa- 
tion in which the reader finds himself. If 
the conventional dogma retains its hold 
unbroken on his mind there will be little 
help for him in Mr. Horton’s book. If he 





belongs to the class for whom it is written 
its usefulness may be very great. It is at 
least for such persons, and the number, both 
withio the Church and outside of it, is very 
great, nothing less than an honest and able 
attempt to reconstruct a solid basis of 
provable fact on which faith in the Bible as 
the Word of God and in its old vital connec- 
tion with Christianity may stand. The 
subject is treated throughout only in a 
summary way, but it is a thorough and 
systematic summary, and as such all the 
more usable by the general reader. 


Why Government at AU? By William 
H. Van Ornum. (Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
Chicazo. $1.50) We notice this book as an 
example. It goes one step beyond Prud- 
homme in its Nibilism and, not content 
with demanding the abolition of property as 
the primal wrong, demands the abolition of 
governments as the usurpation whose laws 








have created and supported ‘property, 
Property, it teaches, is the creation of law, 
which in a sense is true. Social trouble 
comes from property thus created and 
protected by law, and which will con. 
tinue to subsist and trouble society as long 
as governments exist to hcld it up. Make 
war, therefore, directly on governments and 
return te patural conditions. This is logic 
pure and simple, and it is also Nihilism of 
the most extreme type, concealed, to some 
extent,in a very mild and cool style of 
rhetorical expression. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE publishing firm of A. P. Watts, 
Paternoster Square, London, is now 
changed to A. P. Watts & Son. 


...-Thomas Whittaker will publish a4 
verbatim report, in pamphlet form, of the 
addresses given atthe Bishop Brooks me- 
morial mectipg, held in New York City, 
February 16th. 





....-The biography of Andrew Jackson 
written for the ‘Great Commander Series” 
of D. Appleton & Co, by James Parton, 
and completed just before his death, is now 
in press and will be published immediately. 


....In the Patriarchate Library at Jeru- 
salem a frayment of an historian of Alex- 
ander the Great bas heen found. Iteon- 
tains a short account of the events after 
the battle of the Granicus down to the bat- 
tle of Arbela. 


...-The first novel of Gilbert Parker pub- 
lished in America, ‘‘ The Chief Factor,” 1s 
announced by The Home Publishing Co., of 
New York. Many of Mr. Parker’s admir- 
able short stories bave been published in 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


-.--The Religio-Philosophica, Journal, 
edited by Mr. B. F. Underwood, has been 
made the official organ of the Psycbical 
Science Committee, Dr. Elliott Cou s, chair- 
man, having in charge the Psychicil science 
Congress to be held in Chicago next sum- 
mer. 


....According to the latest reports Berlin 
is beginning to outstrip Leipzig as a pub- 
lishing center. It has more publication 
houses than the latter, and in it there are 
issued 65 political journals, 220 devoted to 
the artsand sciences, and about 200 devoted 
to business and other matters. 


....Two new publications by the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, Philadelphia, are ‘*Secial Work at 
the Krupp Foundri«s’ (publication 72), by 
S. M. Lindsay, and ‘‘ Local Government of 
Country Communities in Prussia” (publi- 
cation 73), by Conrad Bornhak. 


....Ginn & Co. announce two additions 
to the valuable series of publications of the 
University of Pennsylvauia, “ The Life and 
Writ‘ngs of George Gascoigne,” by Prof. 
Felix E. Schilling ; and “Lhe Temples and 
other Building Operations of Nebuchad- 
nezzar II,’’ by Prof. Morris Jastrow, Jr. 


....Charl+s Scribner’s § ons are preparing 
a special exh:bition number to be published 
at the time of the openivg of the Exposition 
at Chicago. Its text will nor relate chiefly 
to the Fair, but writers avd artists bave 
been asked to contribute what they them- 
selves consider their best representative 
work. 


.... The Magazine of Art for March gives 
an interesting sketch of Daynan-Bouveret, 
the gifted French artist, by Prince Bojida 
Karageorgevitch, with i!lustrations from bis 
paintings, also a symposium, to which 4 
nomber of well-known E:glish artists con- 
tribute, upon the subject of a new Fine Art 
Copyright Act in Enyland. 


....The March Century contains an ac- 
count of Napoleon's voyage to Elba, as told 
by Capt. Thos. Ussher, the British officer io 
charge of the ship. The manuscript, which 
has never before been pub'ished, was ob- 
tained from a grandson of Captain Ussher; 
it also hasa paper on “The Present State 
of Old Testament Criticism,” by Prof. E. L. 
Curtis, of Yale. 


....Prof. Edward T. McLaughlin, of Yale. 
has prepared a book of selections on literary 
esthetics by the great English critics, from 
Sir Philip Sidney to Walter Pater, which 
will be published by Henry Holt & Co, 
who also publish ‘‘ Representative English 
Literature,” by Henry S. Pa xcoast, of the 
University Extension Movement, which 
contains a large proportion of literary bis 
tory with a few selections, each complete in 





itself. 


....The Prussian Academy of Sciences is 
collecting all the Greek inscriptions that 


tica are all secured, and now the Society is 














can be secured. Copies of those from At 
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engaged in the barbarian districts north of 
Greece proper. One volume of the results 

of this research has been published in the 
“Corpus inscriptionum Grecorum Grece 
septentrionalis,” issued by the house of 
Dittenberger, in Halle. Three more vol- 
umes are to follow. 

_,.Among the novelties of journalistic 
literature launched at the beginning of the 
present year is a periodical devoted to the 
Dante literature, entitled Rivista critica e 
pibliographica della litterature dantesca. 
It is issued by the house of Luigi Bottei, of 
Parma, and edited by Prof. G. L. Pas- 
serini, of Rome. The journal will be issued 
monthly, each number containing about 
twenty octavo pages. The subscription 
price is eight lire per annum. 

....The February number of the North 
American Review contains an article by 
Dr. James M. King on ‘The American 
Common Schools,” which, while making no 
ref.rence to Mgr. O'Reilly's paper in the 
November is-ne, demanding a division of 
the scho 1 fund on sectarian lines, gives the 
American program and purposes concern- 
ing the free public school system, thus af- 
fording the best possible response to all 
assaults upon the character of the schools 
or upon the funds for their support. 


.. The Internationale theologische 
Zeitschrift, projected by the last Old 
Catholic Congress in Lucerne, is now a 
fixed fact. The editoris Mr. E. Michaud, 
Professor of Dogmatics and Church History 
inthe Catholic Theological Faculty of the 
University of Bern. The journal is a quar- 
terly, each issue to contain from 130-150 
pages, the articles to he in German, French 
or English. The first number contains arti- 


is Prof. D. C. Eaton’s “Ferns of North 
America,” in two volumes, giving colored 
plates and full descriptions of the American 
species, The cdition is limited, at the price 
of $80. The other book, ‘*American Wild 
Flowers,” is well known to botanists and 
amateurs, and contains Mr. Isaac Sprague’s 
famous colored drawings with Prof, Ge rge 
L. Goodale’s written text. The illustrations 
are beautifully correct in delineation and 
color, and the price of the volume is $15 
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An Agnostic’s sense Other Essays. By 
Lene Stephen. 8'6x53¢, pp. 380. New York: 
G. P Putnam's Sons 
Three pom ions of “nglish Women. Memoirs 
and b Austin, ant of Susannah Taylor. 
Sarah Aus! and Lady Duff Gordon. By 
Janet Rose h Portraits. A New, Re- 
vised and Enlarged Edition. 85454, pp. xx, 
Si, “FR ec ccetecescceccsecce:  csctsvevcese 200 
Prisoners and » anata A Study of the Abnor- 
mal Increase of Criminals and the Public 
Burden ot Pauperism in the par tates; 
the yw and Remedies. nry M. 
Bole, M.A. 754x5%, pp. tet, 318 The same. 150 
Aangeteen, Railroads as Investments. A Hand- 
book for Investors in American Raitroad 
Secu'itves. By 8. F. Van Ose. With Five 
Colored Map-, showing the Railroad Svs- 
tems of the United States. 9x6, pp. xv, 815, 
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x, 368 w York: Fu nk & Wagnalls co. 1580 
A History of “Religions. Being a Coniensed 
Statement of the Results of Scientific Re- 
seurch ana Philosophical Criticism, By 
Elizabeth E. Evans. 744x5, PP 128, New 
York: The Commonwealth Co......-........+ 
Moses or Darwin? pry Le» Ph.D. 
Transeo? by Fredarick W. Dodd. 74x54, 
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vy Slavery ani the Slave Trade in Africa. By 

Henry M. Srincey. With 6 Illustrations by 
“4 Freperic RemiInctTon. 
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A Story. By Mar- 
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+ Horace Chase. A Novel. * 
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With 3 Illustrations by 
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Financial. 
BANKING RESERVES. 


IT seems appropriate at this time, when 
the losses of gold from the Federal Treas- 
ury are attracting universal attention, 
that a few words should be said on the 
theory and practice of reserve funds. For 
to all intents and purposes, the Treasury 
of the United States is a bank and subject 
to banking rules, particularly as regards 
the soundness of our currency. In Europe 
the banking part of the national curren- 
cies is left to the great national banks, the 
Bank of England, the Bank of France, the 
Imperial Banks of Germany and Austria, 
In the United States the Federal Govern- 
men is responsible both as a treasury and 
asa bank. The original great banks of 
Europe were institutions of deposit and 
exchange only ; such were the Banks of 
Venice and Amsterdam. It was soon 
found that these deposits could be 
loaned out to business men, because ex- 
perience showed that the whole of 
the deposits would never be de- 
manded at any one time. Thus it 
came about that banks kept but a por- 
tion of their demand liabilities ou hand. 
In modern banking, therefore, the ques- 
tion arose: **‘ How small a percentage of 
deposits or liabilities is it safe for us to 
keep in bank?” It is a question which 
does not admit of a definite answer. 
Much depends upon the kind of business 
which the banks’ customers carry on, upon 
the kind of loans which it accepts, and on 
the general conditions of trade. In estab- 
lishing our national banking = system, 
thirty years ago, it was provided that 
banks in cities must keep in cash 25% of 
their deposits, and 15% for town and vil- 
lage banks. But this limit is purely arbi- 
trary. There is no doubt that many a 
bank conservatively managed could safely 
loan out more than 75% of its funds. The 
Government has purposely put the limit 
higher than in some cases it need be, just 
as the young man is not allowed to vote 
till twenty-one years old, tho in intelli- 
gence and knowledge he may have been 
entitled to the suffrage several years be- 
fore that age. 

In England, where there are no statu- 
tory enactments about reserves, the banks 
vary widely in the matter. Until lately, 
when agitation on the subject drew at- 
tention to the low ratios, it was not un- 
usual for the large joint stock banks of 
London to keep back but 8% of their de- 
mand money, 15% being above the aver- 
age. Nétonly sobut a good part of this 
reserve was on deposit with the Bank of 
England and so counted over again in the 
reserve of that institution. Owing to the 
responsibilities thuS put upon it and its 
relations to the whole finances of Great 
Britain, the Bank of England’s reserve 
averages about 334%. At present, because 
of the scramble for gold on the part of 
France, Austria and Russia and to pro- 
tect itself and Great Britain, the Bank of 
England has increased its reserves to 51% 
of its deposits—a very high ratio and one 
which undoubtedly causes the bank to 
lose money, since so large a sum lies in 
its vaults unemployed, 

The same principle applied to banking 
is also applicable to currency. In the 
national currencies of England and Ger- 
many it is first of all assumed that a cer- 
tain amount of circulating money will 
never be presented for redemption. Be- 
yond this arbitrary amount, fixed in Great 
Britain by Peel’s Act of 1844, the Bank of 
England can issue bank notes only when 
covered by deposited gold. Thus the cur- 
rency of Great Britain is defended by a 
larger proportion of actual gold than is 
the case on the Continent. In fact the 
danger of the English system lies at this 
very point, that in times of panic money 
(i, e., bank notes) cannot be issued in 
quantities enough for public use, except 
by a suspension of Peel’s Act. In Ger- 
many the notes of the Reichsbank, above 
the limit referred to, must also be covered 
bv cash (this term being elastic), or if any 
notes be issued in excess of cash, the 
bank must pay a Government tax. So 
too with the Bank of France, the currency 
of the French people is issued by this 
bank without express stipulation except 











that good banking principles shall be ob- 
served. Asa matter of fact, the Bank of 
France is strong in its holdings of silver, 
and particularly of gold. 

When, after this rapid survey, we turn 
to the United States we find the Federal 
Treasury, because of Congressional inter- 
ference, to have been badly managed 
from a banking standpoint. At a time 
when the great European banks have been 
strengthening their reserves and adding 
to their stocks of gold, the United States 
Treasury is being depleted of its holdings 
of that international metal. For if we 
add together the amounts of gold coin 
and bullien and also the gold certificates 
in the Treasury, and deduct the guld cer- 
tificates outstanding, we find the net gold 
on January 3ist to have been $108,000,000, 
Of this sum $100,000,000 has been consid- 
ered as set aside for specific redemption 
of greenbacks, leaving but $8,000,000 
of so-called ‘‘ free” gold; a sum which a 
single day’s demand for export might take 
from the Treasury. Upon this $108,000,- 
000 of gold the United States have out- 
standing over $500,000,000 of paper notes 
and liabilities. As the $100,000,000 is con- 
sidered pledged and therefore unavailable 
for general redemption, the practical 
effect of the loss of the $8,000,000 would 
be to leave the Treasury without gold to 
meet any demand on the part of silver 
note .olders. We have seen tha. the 
National Bank Act fixed 25% as the margin 
of safety in banking, and that as to the cir- 
culating medium the margin is much 
higher in Great Britain. The United States 
Government, through Congressional re- 
ports and as expressed incidentally in 
other bills, have therefore fixed the mar- 
gin of currency safety at $100,000,000, and 
the people take the Government at its 
word. 

We must admit that sentiment plays 
an important part in finance, and that 
aman does not wish to exchange a paper 
note for gold except when in doubt 
about his getting it. Yet we can say 
that just as no money can be borrowed 
from banks when the 25% margin is 
reached, tho that limit is arbitrary, so in 
the case of the United States ; however 
great our wealth may be, if the Secretary 
of the Treasury should be compelled to 
acknowledge that he had no gold which 
he could lawfully offer in exchange for a 
silver treasury note on demand, then 
many financiers fear a demand on Gov- 
ernment merely because its Treasury was 
empty; and, that demand not being 
promptly met, they also fear that finan- 
cial confusion and a possible panic might 
ensue, It is a humiliating confession to 
make about a great nation whose re- 
sources are boundless, but whose financial 
policy, as every publicist has foretold, 
must, if continued, end in disaster. Yet 
a government, no less than an individual, 
cannot make values out of nothing. If 
we allow our Treasury to become empty 
of gold through mischievous legislation, 
we must suffer the distrust at home and 
abroad which such losses engender about 
the soundness of our currency. Selling 
bonds to replenish that Treasury will tide 
over the present emergency; but in time 
the same trouble will again come upon us, 
if we continue in the same course as now. 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIAL. 


INTEREST in the financial and business 
situation continues to center in the ad- 
vices from Washington relative to the 
chances for action looking to the repeal 
of the Sherman Silver Law. There have 
been hints of compromise measures to be 
introduced ; but so far as these plans are 
understood they would be opposed by both 
parties to the silver controversy, and 
would even if adopted result in no real 
and lasting relief. All the uncertainty of 
the situation turns upon this silver mat- 
ter, than which there is no other more im- 
portant question at issue in any part of 
the world. There is very little hope ex- 
pressed of a repeal of the law by the pres- 
ent session of Congress ; but a strong be- 
lief is entertained both here and abroad 
that Mr. Cleveland will convene an extra 
session in order to effect a repeal of the 
Sherman Act. The action of the banks 
in exchanging gold for legal tenders in 








order to strengthen the Treasury's gold 
reserve has well maintained the latter; but 
no further aid in this direction is antici- 
pated, because of the failure of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to act in the matter 
of an issue of Government bonds. Mr, 
Foster, however, has been given discre- 
tionary power to issue bonds by the Pres- 
ident, and announces his intention of ex- 
ercising it should the gold balance be 
drawn down dangerously near the one- 
hundred-million mark. About $2,550,000 
of gold went to Europe last week, and 
further exports soon are considered prob- 
able, since exchange is at a higher point 
than at any time in the past thirteen 
months. Last week’s exports were re- 
duced, however, to the extent of over 
2,000,000 by the shipment of stocks 
and bonds, and the same condi- 
tions may obtain again. As_ bearing 
upon the withdrawals of gold a mat- 
ter of considerable importance is the 
passage by the Senate of the Sher- 
man measure, an amendment of the Sun- 
dry Civil Appropriation Bill, giving the 
Secretary of the Treasury right to issue 
3% bonds to maintain the credit of the 
Government. London has been steadily 
absorbing American securities, and the 
fact has just come to light that nearly 
$10,000,000 of St. Paul Railway bonds 
have been quietly placed abroad recently, 
In the present state of foreign trade, 
however, any mercantile demand for ex- 
change must be offset by remittances of 
either securities or specie. During January 
the imports at this port were about $17,- 
000,000 greater than in the same month 
last year, while the principal exports were 
about $29,000,000 less. 





Outside of financial conditions the 
course of general trade is undisturbed. Its 
volume is somewhat affected by recent 
great storms all over the country, but is 
still large. There are few signs of un- 
healthy conditions, but at many points in 
the interior collections are reported as 
slow. Bank clearings for the entire country 
last week showed a decrease of only one- 
half of 1% as compared with the previous 
week, whereas a much heavier decrease 
had been expected to result from the bad 
weather. Clearings, however, were fully 
10% less than in the same week of 1892, 
Railroad earnings are recording some de- 
creases owing to climatic conditions. De- 
cember net earnings of 124 roads show a 
gain of about one- asmitied of 1%. 


The financial uncertainties have great- 
‘ly restricted speculative operations in 
staples, and lower prices have been the 
rule. Oil, however, advanced about 44 
cents, and lard nearly half a cent. Wheat 
declined half acent, with Western receipts 
for four days aggregating 1,600,000 bush- 
els, andcorn is 14 cents lower on the clos- 
ing out of speculative lines. Receipts of 
cotton continue small, and a settlement of 
the foreign strikes was rumored ; still the 
priceis an eighth lower. Sales of wool at 
the leading markets for the year to date 
have been 43,000,000 pounds, an increase 
of 24% compared with 1892 ; and the mills 
are busy as ever. Rough goods are in 
great demand; but the season for men’s 
goods is nearly over, and orders are 80 
limited in range that some qualities fare 
badly. In dress goods trade is excellent, 
and the same is true of carpets ; but cot- 
tons area little less active. Shipments of 
boots and shoes since January Ist are 
454,000 cases, against 391,000 last year. 
Metals are slow; but large sales of steel 
rails at old oad are reported. 

In the scousiiy ‘markets the week was 
one full of excitement. Just one year ago 
the entire country was discussing a great 
combination of companies controlling 
nearly 80% of the anthracite coal output 
of the United States, at the head of which 

yas the Reading Railroad. Prices of coal 
stocks were advancing in an astonishing 
fashion, and predictions of enormous 
profits for the Reading and its allied cor- 
porations were heard on all sides. With- 
in a few days prices of these same stocks 
have tumbled in a fashion just as truly 
astonishing, the upholders of this great 
combination having found that in the 





face of opposition brought against them 
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the load could no longer be carried. 
Enormous blocks of Reading and New 
England stocks were thrown upon the 
market, some of the selling being in 
liquidation of loans secured by these 
stocks and by the income bonds of the 
Reading Company. Some have held that 
much of the stock thrown over has 
come into the control of the Drexel Van- 
derbilt party which originated the Read- 
ing combination, and which has recently 
been much displeased by President 
McLeod’s extension of operations into the 
New England States. When the atmos- 
phere clears some interesting changes in 
the Eastern railroad situation may be 
shown. In two days about a million 
shares of Reading were traded in at the 
New York Stock Exchange alone, and in 
such a market a change of control could 
be effected without difficulty. The an- 
thracite combination itself, however, is 
not yet broken. During the excitement 
in the coal shares, the general market for 
securities was dull and very firm, influ- 
enced chiefly . by foreign purchases. 
Money was reasonably easy, and general 
liquidation was not therefore necessary. 
Following such an upheaval, however, 
more or less general selling would not be 
surprising. 

The loan market was more active, and 
rates for call loans on active stock col- 
lateral were at one time advanced to 67 ; 
but the average rate for the week was not 
above 33%, business being done at as low 
as 14%. There was less time money offer- 
ing, holders believing that better rates 
might soon be realized. For thirty days 
4% was quoted en good mixed lines of 
active stocks ; for sixty days to four 
months, 44@5¢, and for longer terms 5@6¢, 
with little business at the higher figure. 
Naturally there is a narrower market for 
commercial paper. The city banks are 
buying none, and out-of-town demands 
are readily supplied by local offerings ; 
but rates have not advanced much, Quo- 
tations aré 5@54% on indorsed bills receiv- 
able with from four to six months to run, 
and 54@6% on choice lines of single naines. 
Were merchants making the average 
amount of paper for this season of the 
year discount rates might be easily ad- 
vanced by the banks, 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 


Feb. 18.. Feb. 11. Decrease, 
LOANS. ........ ++ $462,518,600 $464,284,100 $1,765,500 
ere 75,700,300 79,944,000 4,245,700 
Legal tenders... 58,808,900 — 60,238,500 1,424,400 
Deposits....... eee 483,613,200 491,747,700 8,154,500 
Circulation ...... 5,618,500 = 5,575,200 56,700 


The following shows the relation b¢- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 
Specte..........08 $75,700,300 $79,944,000 $4,243,700 





Legal tenders.... 58,808,900 60,233,500 1,424,600 

Total reserve. $134,509,200 $140,177,500 $5,668,500 
Reserve required 

against dep’ts. 120,903,300 122,936,925 2,085,625 
“XC@8S8 Of re- 

serve above 

legal require. 

MENtS.......... 13,605,900 17,240,575 3,654,675 
Excess of reserve, Feb, 20th, 1892...........065 $50,857,550 
GOVERNMENT BONDS, 

Government bonds were steady. 

Bid. Asked. 

U.S, 48, 1907, registered.........cceeceee8 eee 112% 113 
OSS Aa As, CONDON 6 5550i0sscsceneesccccncsc 112% 118 
Ext. U.S. 28 1891, registered......c00. seseee 991g g 
COFFENCY 65. 1805.....0.000s0c00000000 covcev ee AOS 
Currency (is, 1896..........seeceeee SseasaeeGiey Wk .. 
Corrency 68, 189%......c0ceeceeeeeeeee Tipe anoaal 110 
Currency 68, 1898 .......6.c0.-cseeeees eosnesee 12% 


Currency 68, 1899.........00-ccee cee eees pened 115 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 
The market for sterling was steady. 
There was no business of importance. 


Messrs. Brown Brothers posted rates as 
follows : 


Bid. 
RuME BS 37t cencayi esiccsmen ear eck Boi enisiaeneuten 4,86144-% 
— beaoy eaceenis chiesihien oe Seidaim seatinioe@ananeieauc ees 4,8814-534 
MMO ETANUIERG) ..s5cceecescaso oven. oacevesensces 4,8834-89 
OOMAMENCALIONG: ...s00006ss0sscsssecoscsoesssee 486-4 


CITY BANK STOCKS, 


Following were the bids at the Board for 
city bank stocks : 


Bid. Bid. 
pone | MOPTIB ies 0:6000 325 





Greenwich: 
Hanover 








Hudson River......... 156 MOTI. 00000 coccccccce IB 
mporters’ & Traders’ 600 Republic............++ 
i csssessnies +++». 160 |Seaboard National... 173 
Leather Manuf oe. 200 


Lincoln Nat’l. 


Seventh National 
Manhattan....... 





Ss 





§ 
‘ 


echanic 


184 
Me ‘ch’s’ £ Traders’.. 180 
cr 220 

















M chts’ Bache . 130 








Tradesmen’s 

United States pare 210 
Metropolitan.. 5 | Western Nat’l.. > 
Metropolis, ..... a 














BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing February 18th, 1893 : 





IE i ivicnnnsiess 220% | Mechanics’ ........... 190 
Chemical............+ 4486 e GEE ccvscosece 242 
Commerce............ 9 Ninth Nat’l.......... 125 
German American.. 124 | North America ..... 166 
MEE, o cecsieesces By i riencdsecovscesees 3164 





INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 





Last 
a4 Asked. Sales, 
H. B, Claflin Company, lst pfd.. 100 
GO, GO, Bh WER. cccee cc0-sccee oe i 101 
Thurber-Whyland Co, com........ .. oe 50 
do. do. WEG. ccccvscees 0 ve “e 98 
Trow Directory, common.......... .. se oe 
do do preferred........0 o = 81 
Proctor & Gamble com ............ 107 “es oo 
do. OG, PER circee.corcee 14 an 115 
P. Lorillard Co. COM.........-cces oe oe “6 
GR, GB, PO ccccccvces coves 120 121 120 
Blackwell's Dur. Tob. Co. com.... 154¢ 17% 14 
American Straw Board Co........ 88 90 894 
Celluloid Co.......... 96 954 
New York Biscuit Co, oy 58 
Diamond Match Co.........5.65 «e+ 160 16: 11 
Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Co....115 120 115 


FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


. The sheriff of San Bernardino Coun- 
ty, Cal., has recently sold about $20,000 
worth of personal property of the Temes- 
cal tin mines to satisfy a claim of the 
Citizens’ Bank of South Riverside of $5,- 
500 time checks of the Company cashed 
by it. The English Company, the owners 
of the mine, retain two menas watch- 
men. 


. .Parties interested in the State of 
Washington will receive a very hand- 
somely illustrated pamphlet of the City of 
Olympia, the Capital of the State, by ad- 
dressing Russell & Russell, Financial 
Agents, 1414, R. Ashland Block, Chicago, 
Ill.; also copies of two story books, ‘‘ Girl 
Baby ” and *‘ John,” mailed free upon ap- 
plication. 


..To the average layman it seems 
strange to read in the daily papers that 
the officials of a railway have started over 
their road on an inspection trip, the train 
in which they ride being a special one 
running atthe very highest rate of speed. 
It would not seem that the most minute 
inspection could be given to a road under 
these circumstances, 


...The New York City Stock Exchange 
was the scene of tremendous excitement 
on Friday ani Saturday of last week, 
caused by the sale of large blocks of Read- 
ing, New York and New England and the 
industrial stocks. Friday morning in the 
first five minutes after the opening of the 
Exchange, about 50,000 shares of Reading 
were sold. The stock during the week 
fell from 49 to 36%. A year ago the price 
of Reading was 59. 


..A new mortgage company has re- 
cently been authorized to do business in 
this city under the name of the Lawyers’ 
Mortgage Insurance Company. The Com- 
pany’s capital stock is $500,000, and its di- 
rectors comprise some of the  promi- 
nent business men and capitalists of the 
city. It is authorized to examine titles 
and guarantee the correctness of searches, 
| to guarantee or insure bonds and mort- 
gages and the owners of real property 
and chattels against loss by reason of de- 
fective titles. 

..Mrs. Lizzie H. Perkins, who died in 
Paris in 1891, had no confidence in law- 
yers, and drew her own will, disposing of 
about $150,000. The executors, one of 














whom was Vice President Morton, being 
unable to interpret the document, con- 
sulted a lawyer, and it is said that up to 
the present time, in one way and anether, 
| no less than twenty-six lawyers have he- 

come interested in the will, and at last 
| the Supreme Court has been asked to con- 
| strpe the document. If the services of an 
| able lawyer are ever needed it 1s in the 

drawing of a will, and yet it is notorious 

that able lawyers are often unable to draw 
| their own without a flaw. 


..Hon, Ellis H. Roberts, who for 
nearly four years has acceptably served 
the United States as Assistant Treasurer 


in this city, has accepted the office of 
President of the new Franklin Bank, and 
it is understood that he will take the 
place soon after March 4th. The Frank- 
lin Bank, which was organized to do busi- 
ness at the old quarters of the North River 
Bank in Greenwich Street, first elected 
Meyer Thalmessenger as President, but he 
was not acceptable to the Clearing House 
authorities and resigned ; then Charles F, 
James was elected to the position, and he 
also was objected to by the Clearing 
House authorities on account of his age. 
It is expected that under the presidency 
of Mr. Roberts the Bank will meet with 
success and serve the convenience and 
interests of a large number of business 
men in its vicinity. 


...Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion were the following lots : 


5 shares North River Ins. Co............ demand 75 
20 shares Globe Fire Ins. Co.................5+ 72% 
1 share New York Law Institute............... 150 


$1,000 Wabash, St, L. and Pac. 


chase Money Note, due 1900... ..... wanna 91 
30 shares Thurber-Whyland Co.,com.......... 50 
5 shares Thurber-Whyland Co., pref.......... 974% 
30 shares Herring-Hall-Marvin Co., com....... 83 
116 shares M. and E. Rd. Co..........ccecsseees 155 
$3,000 N. P. Rd. and Land Grant cons. mort. 5¢ 
gold bonds, due 1989 ..............065 wea 72% 
13 shares Eighth Avenue Rd. Co........ ....... 200 
5 shares Thurber-Whyland Co., pref. (ex. 
ET iiaeel sina dina orsduadhedecdanaadcantiwns bi) 
$25,000 Augusta Mining and Inv. Co. first mort. 
IN si scticn coma cedoneaduavcusccetensounaNey 26 
$5,470 Atlantic Mutual Ins. Co. scrip. .101@1025, 
30 shares H. B. Claflin Co first pref............ 100 
30 shares H. B. Claflin Co. sec. pref............ 101 
93 shares Celluloid Co. (ex. div.).............. 9544 


10 shares Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. 

at ccdlandudetiWedingatdintcdntndecedas 10044 
3shares Alabama Mineral Land Co.,......... 80 
10shares Lawyers’ Title Ins. Co................ 145 


240 shares The E. W. Bliss Co., com.............55 


..One of the greatest corporations re- 
cently organized, having the broadest 
charter and embracing the largest num- 
ber of interests was that formed on the 
16th inst. by a syndicate of Boston capital- 
ists under a New Jersey charter with a 
capital stock of $5,000,000 with the privi- 
lege of increasing it to $50,000,000, The 
object of the Company is, first, to secure 
control of all of the street railway lines in 
New England and then proceed to con- 
nect the trunk lines of steam railways 
with all of the small towns. The incor- 
porators of the new Company are con- 
nected very largely with the New England 
trunk line railways, and it is thought that 
this new scheme will enable the steam 
lines to handle their through passengers 
to better advantage. The Company will 
be enabled under their charter to engage 
in any kind of business and almost any- 
where. It can carry on business in any 
and every State and Territory in the 
Union and in many foreign countries. 


..Changes have recently been made 
in the management of the Continental 
Trust Company, of this city. The late 
President, Henry A. Oakley, is succeeded 
by Otto T. Bannard, President of the Dol- 
phin Jute Mills. The first Vice President 
is William Alexander Smith. Gordon 
Macdonald. who for the past year has 
been engaged in the active management 
of the Company, is the second Vice Presi- 
dent, and the Secrctary is Maurice §S. 
Decker, late assistant to the Receiver of 
the American Loan and Trust Company. 





all of which were a lien upon the property. 
Mr. Knox set out, about fifteen years ago, 
to acquire possession of the different in- 
terests in the property, and this effort has 
required, in the searching of the title in- 
volved, the examination of no _ less 
than forty-two wills. He has accumu- 
lated searches enough to fill a dry goods 
box and became, previous to the sale on 
the 15th, the owner of nine-tenths of the 
interests involved. The sale at auction 
provided money for the acquisition of the 
other tenth interest and also for a sum 
sufficient to pay two annuities of $500 each 
to the beneficiaries entitled thereto. 


..The projector and President of the 
Pasadena Mountain Railway, now ap- 
proaching completion, is Prof. T. S. C, 
Lowe, whose exceptional career has many 
points of interest. He was the founder of 
the system of baloon observations during 
the Civil War. The first telegraphic dis- 
patch ever sent from a balloon was Pro- 
fessor Lowe’s to President Lincoln. . He 
subsequently invented or discovered the 
process of making water gas which great- 
ly reduced the cost of illuminating gas, 
and is now in general use. Turning his 
attention to the manufacture of artificial 
ice he was equally successful in improv- 
ing the methods and putting that arti- 
cleon a_ successful commercial basis, 
Removing to California he plunged 
into active business enterprises. He 
consolidJated the three unprofitable 
Los Angeles gas companies’ into 
one successful lighting company, organ- 
ized and was first President of the Citizens’ 
Bank and also of the Los Angeles Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company. But the 
enterprise with which he has been 
most popularly identified is the 
Pasadena Mountain Railway which is to 
connect Los Angeles and the populous 
towns of San Gabriel Valley with the 
summit of the Sierra Madre Mountains, 
6,000 feet above sea-level. It will be one 
of the most remarkable engineering en- 
terprises of the kind in the world, and 
includes the construction of two mam- 
moth hotels. The principal peak was re- 
cently christened Mt. Lowe in honor of 
the builder of this mountain railroad. 





HARVEY FISK & SONS, 
28 Nassau Street, N. Y. City. 


Dealers in United States Bonds 
and other Securities. 


_ VERMILYE & (0,, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORE OITY 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE, 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


Lobdell, Farwell & Company. 


‘INCORPORATED. 


Southeast Corner Dearborn and Adams St., 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











Great confidence in the new management 
has been expressed by the Board of Trus- 
tees, and every effort will be made to in- 
crease the business of the Company on 
conservative lines. The capital of the 


surplus is a quarter of a million dollars, 
and the total resources are $2,566,583.42. 
The trustees include Gordon Norrie, A. 
Lanfear Norrie, William Jay, Alfred M. 
Hoyt, John C. Havemeyer, Henry W. 
De Forest, and other well-known men. 


.. The property at the corner of Ful- 


$392,000, closes a legal complication which 
has been in litigation for more than fifty 
years. It was owned early in the cen- 
tury by George Lorillard, a bachelor. By 
his will which was declared, in 1841, to be 
invalid the revenue of this property was 


and their families, As time went on the 





Company is half a million dollars, the | 


ton Street and Broadway, bought at auc- | 
tion on the 15th inst., by E. M. Knox, for | 


to be distributed among his five brothers | 


number of persons interested in the estate | 
multiplied and various trusts were created ~ 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
MORTGAGE LOANS. 


We makea specialty of CHICAGO ELEVATED 
RAILWAY securities and Loans.on Chicago 
ea 


Catate, Correspondence solictted, 


6% Minneapolis Investments 7% 
| ABSOLUTELY SAFE CITY LOANS. 


} Full a ulars and satisfactory references given 
on application. 
Loans in amounts from $500 to $25,000. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


iM So. Fourth Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST CO., 


| DES MOINES, IOWA. 
| Casitas (= .< = « $500,000 00 
| 


Surplus and Undivided Earnings, 266,423 24 
INCORPORATED 1872, 


Under supervision of Banking Departments of New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Vermont and 
Maine. 

Offers to investors at par its 5¥¢ per cent. Deben- 
tures, amply secured by first mortgages on real estate 
held in trust; principal and interest payable at the 
| Chemical National Bank, New York. 

Write for pamphlet giving full description. 


JOHN M. OWENS, Pres. W. E. COFFIN, Treas, 
‘AA MES CALLANAN,V. Pres. D. F. WITTER, Sec. 
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New York Guaranty & 
Indemnity Co., 


69 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFERS FOR SALE AT PAR 


THE 7 PER CENT. CUMULA- 
TIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
OF 


Henry R. Worthington, 


the leading company of the world in the 
business of manufacturing 


Steam Pumps & Pumping Engines. 


Sistement of appraisers of high stauding 
and certificate of chartered accountants 
areon Gle, and copies cam be seen at our 
office. 


These show Real Estate, Plant, 
and Cash assets (ALLOWING 
NOTHING FOR THE VERY 
VALUABLE PATENTS AND 
GOOD WILL) to be nearly double 
the entire issue of preferred stock 
and profits for three years past to 
have averaged $480,000 per an- 
num.the amount neces-ary to pay 
the dividend upon the preferred 
stock being $140,000, 


SEVEN PER CENT. BONDS. 


The first issue of the Pasadena & Mt. Wilson Rail- 
way Company’s7 percent First Mortgage Bonds hav- 
ing been promptly taken in Southern California to 
the amount of $1UU,'Wu, subscriptions will now be re- 
ceived for the second $101,00", which will be issued in 
March, 13%, for the equipments and further extension 
of the road. Bonds in denominations of $1,00 and 
$500 payable semi-annually in gold. 

foll information can be obtained from the Los 
Angeles Saf« Deposit and Trust Co ,.n- the Citizens’ 
Bank, Los Angeles; and from all ube Banks in Pasa- 
dena, viz.: First National Bauk, Pasadena Natiunal 
Bank and Sav Gabriel Valley Hank. Kor Pro: pectus 
and uther information, address the 


Pasadena & Mt Wilson Railway Co., 


GRAND OPEKA HOUSE BLOCK, 
Pesadena. Cal. 








United States Trost Company 


OF NEW YORK. 
Nos. 45 and47 WALL STREET. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal eee for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, 
trustee ur exccutor, 


INTEREST ALI.OWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days notice, und will be entitied to interest for 
the whole time they may remain with the Company, 

Executors, administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
igious and benavoient institutions, und individuals, 
an find this Company a Convenient depository tor 
money. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Pres. GEORGE BLIss, Vice-Pres 

James S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
HEwky L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 
EDWARD CuuPEh, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
Crautae &, SMITH, 


DANIEL D. LORD, 
BAMUEL SLOAN, 
JAMES Low 
WM. WALTER PHELPS, 
D. WILLIs JAMEs, ILLLIAM ROCKEFELLER, 
JON A. STEWART, ALEX. E. OnRk, B’klyn, 
BARASTUSCURNING, Alb’ny WILLIAM H. Macy, JB., 
JOHN HARSEN Kd0auno, |WM. LD. SLOANE, 
ANSON PHELPS STUKES, [GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
GEURGE LLiss, "RANK LYMAN, B’klyp, 

ILLLAM lanes. GORGE F. VIKTOR, 

Wa. WALDORF ASTUR. 


THE TWIN CITIES 
OF ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS 


offer investors ihe best and safest opportunities for 
paeins funds at aqeree [pte Write tor partic. 





dD. vD 
“22 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn, 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
Established............ 


REAL ESTATE 20UGHT and SOLD 


ON COMMISSION. 


PROPERTY RENTED (71 cored 


for, and 
remittances made promptly. 
T A xX E Ss 4 assessments looked after and 





on a Mortgage fc for aterm of years 


earefnily negnri 





FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 
GREAT FALLS. MONTANA, 
Capital Surplus and Protits. $350.000.00. 


La tt Bank in best town in Montana. Six per 
cent. interest paid on time deposits semi-annually. 
anjb vestments made for customers. Corresvondence 
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Reliable, Conservative. 


Wemake a svecialty of Real Estate and Loans 
Alse Iron and Pine Lands en the Mesaba Kange. 


FRANKLIN W. MERRITT 


201 CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
DULUTH, MINN, 


I CAN LOAN YOUR 


Money at 8 per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, 
on security as guod as Goveraments. Highest refer- 
encesgiven. Write for particulars, 


CHAS, W. HOYT, West Duluth, Minn. 


sabe ng | niet S BANK OF MINNESOTA 
ptnnconess, 5 Mion et $1,000,000.00; Surplus and 
Profits, $500,000.00, Sone prompt ¥, ma 
points of the Norn west and rem for on day of 
hamberlain, Presiaent, H. M. Knox, 








eon ail 


yment. 
Vike | Preatitent, oe F. Mearkle, 2d Vice President, 
Perry farrison Cashier, Thos. F. Hurley, Assistant 
lae or 





loans. Highest references. 
WANK J. MAMILTON, Foizhaven, Woes 


0 NET FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS, 
Absolutely recure. luterest pay- 

Orr's semi-annually by drafton New 

York. Personal attention given to ali 

Address 





ented | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. | SECURITIES. 


BROWN BRUTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. {9 WALL STKLET, N, Y. 


DULUTH AND CHICAGO. 


There are thousands of people who regret not having 
bought —_ rty ip Chicago ror #0 ye.rs ago. 

such anc ers who have heard the unfortunate ones 

tell of the { opportunities neglected we wish to 

say: Duluth is now where Chicago was 35 years ago, 

= —- — wd ae natural advantuge that Duluth 
bas o us been done iu Chicago will be 

du ficated Ay Duluth 1 in much lesstime. Write for 


uformation. 
C.K. LOVETT & CO, 


THE TIME TO BUY 


is when property is low. Write me for facts about 
Real Estate. 
WM. E. LUCAS, Duluth, Mion. 


Stapleton Land Company, 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA. 
Offer exceptionally safe, choice, Western invest- 
ments. Write for lists, etc.. mentioning INDEPEND- 
ENT. 


NEW DULUTH 


HAS NINE MANUFACTURING PLANTS; 
SEVEN IN OPERATION. 


Is located on St. Louls Bay at the head of naviga- 
tion witbin sixty miles of Mesaba tron mines. Has 
erfect rvilt facilities. Has cheap homes for 
aborers. To manufacturing plants free sites, cash 
bonuses or stock subscriptions. For particulars address 


NEW DULUTH LAND OO., Duluth, Minn, 

















PER CENT. GOLD BONDS, $50 to $1, 
One to five years’ time. 7 per ceut. Gold C oT 
cates. $l and up, 3) days to 17 worths. t per rent. Gold 
Certificutes for any amount, pryavie on 10 duys’ no- 
tice. If you wish Lo invest, write for particulars to 
RELIANCK LOAN & TRUST Co., deattle, W asn, 


INVESTORS. 


Send your address ona oan card for * Duluth An- 
nual Kevord,” aud read th ress of a growine city 
M. L. MCMINN, Keal katate. Hioker, Duluth, Minn, 








The Lewis Investment Co., 
DES MOINES, IOWA, 
Capital Paid Up, « 150,000. 
Choice avosqpontsia the pom Conservative 


a she Wee es viet Mert 
Gua! antecd rat Moi e8 
Six Per iowa, 


Cent. on improved lands in 
and Say Nevraska. wa AND ag wath 
benture Bonds, Secu 

Six Per Cent ? by deposit of First Mortgage 
Loans wit a local trustee. veorges ee SUCCHSS- 
FUL Expeul ENCK. SEND FOR I 

w. were WK Iss, Geoteey i ‘LEWIS, 

her’ a Secretary. President, 


Merchants’ National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 
(OLDEST BANK IN THE CITY.) 
Interest Paid on Time Deposits. 
RUROBIED scsi acon ssiespe ossskenncomoesceie $250,000 00 
Surptus and Undivided Profits.8100,000 00 

Correspondence solicited, 








TACOMA, (South Bend, Puget City) INVEST. 
MENTS i Guarantee 12 percent. peranoum 
in any of See above cities. I have made from 40 to 50 
r =. per annum for non-residents. I also make 
rat mortgage, iareves real estate loans on unques- 
tionable securities rom $ to 10 per cent, qo _ 
4Alxo have choice bargains in Farm, Ho 
and Garden Lands, Correspondence eabhed nc. re- 
gard ing Western Washington. All inquiries answered 
promptly. Address A.C. SICKELS, Tacoma, Wash 


8% NET 


lars, etc. Heferences furnis) 
E. R. BRAC INVESTMENTS, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES sins 


87! Referenstex. HIGHEST SAFE 1 
D'Address Tacoma INVESTMENT 0... TACOMAL rs 





obtained 2 first mortgages. Reale 
tate securit 
Send for ‘maps, photographs, circu- 








Send for iliustrated pamphlet aud v*luable information regarding 


OLYMPIA 


HY sound. The cap.tal of the sta'e of Washi: gton. Fitty oem buys a lot in Kast Pirkg —, 


$5.00 first payment, $3.00 per month until fully + aid. 


the city. Olympia is growing fast. Wecan furnish 


ughout the country who have made profitable in 


BURLINGTON, 
VERMONT. 


In a few years t!-ese lots will ve in the center of 


hundreds of testimonials from leading business men 
vestments through us, Aduress 


RUSSELL & RUSSELL, 


FINANCIAL AGENTh, 


1414.R 


ASHLAND BLOCK, _— ILL. 
MAIN OFF 








THE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY 
MIDDLETOWN CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital $600,000 
Surplus and Undivided profits. $137,287 


Offers 6 per cent, Debentures, secured by 
depusit of 1st mortgage with the Union Trust 
Compa my of New York and the Security (om- 
pany of Hartford, Conn,, under Supervision 
Banking Departments of Conn., New York, 
Mass.and Maine. Amount of issue limited by 
Law. Conneticut Trustees, Kxecutours, etc., 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds, 








THE COLUMBIA NATIONAL BANK OF 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON, 


Capital, $200,000 surplus, $4,000 


Opened tor business September Mt 4th, 1891. A 3 per 
ent. divideud declared July Ist, 1892. 
s Increasing its capita to. 3598-908 
And GUrplis LO.........s.eerseeees 


Offers a portion of the increase to investors at $102 
“= share—book value 
ple use can be found to profitably employ thes og 
astional capital at WW per cent. per annum, in d 
counting commercial paver 
WE CONFINE OUR OP ys STRICTLY 
TO COMMERC sal BUSIN 
Inthe future we ces pee @ 4 ver 3 
iwidend, plact nce of the earnings to survlus 


ing t 
+ pROF, iF further | particulars, | addre: 


To Industrial _ Oommercial Ooncerns. 


Free Sites, Free Reu 
nee e Catal loaned 9 pubscribed. 
Cash subsidy of 10 per cent. on amount paid in 


s-roun!. 





es. 
omes sold woigiagmen, payable in 120 to 150 

mouthbly instalments. 

For particulars, address 


LAND AND BIVER IMPROVEMENT 00 


West Superior, Wisconsin. 


RICHARD A. TAUSSIG, 


REAL ESTATE & MORTGAGE LOANS. 
DULUTH, MINN. ‘. 


pevquawene: —Nat. Bank of Commerce, Duluth. 
Wm, Cramp & Sons, Upndeignte, va. If you wish 
to ipvext tna growing city, write for particulars, 


D. W. SCOTT, 


REAL ESTATE & LOANS, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


First-class business property in center of city for 
sule for $.0,U"', $22,000 six per Cent. mortgage aid 
pe 000 cash. Kent, 9 per cent, net. Write for particu- 

rs. 


“THE CITY OF *MOKESTACKS!” 
Pacific Coast Terminus ot¢.t. Norcheru R.R, 
Everett, Snohomish County, Washington state, 

Reader’: I desire to sell you sate profit-making 
property in this city, or a your woney on good se- 
curity to net fiow 7 ) per cent. per annum. 
Keferences: All banks in Everett and the pastors of 
the fullowing congregations:—Methodist, Vresvyte- 
rian, Catholic, Baptist and Episcopal, each of whom 
know of my respousibuity. J. EK. cMANUS Banker. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 

SEINE vas nckassbichuhese. Seasuerenen Sy,000,000 

PORT IBB. 00 cocccccce ecscceccccscccccess 000.0 

Accounts Setioned. Buy and Sell mall te 
perior coon for oy 

SA FETY" 


TWEE 1k vad wes KQUAL TO 
iN 1E COUNTRY, 
EBENEZER K. WIG. President, 
AKTH Ls ah ne meng 














EDWAKD J. 
D ikkcrous:. 

Arter, Leary, Eugene Kelly, Ebenezer K. Wright, 
Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S. Hart, 
Charles Sternbach, Charlies Scribner, kdward C. 
Hoyt, Edward E, Poo ‘oor, W. Rockhill Potts, August 
Belmont, a Delafield, Frances K, Appleton, 
Joun Jacob Asto' 


DO YOU WANT 
1% and 8% With Perfect Security? 


Extactpel and Interest always 
$400,W00 invested without a default. 


7% GOULD MORTGAGES 8% 
On highly improved properties in the ; 
CITY OF SPOKANE, 
Also City, County and school 
7% BONDS AND WARRANTS 8% 
For full information write to 
WM. M. BYERS, Spokane, Wash. 
Very highest reference givén. 


F. JAYNE. A.M. CUDNER 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates for Residents and Non- 
residents. Appraisers and Brokers, 
254 W. 23d St. Branch, 59 Liberty St., N. ¥. 


S$. Ii. WOOD & CO., 
INVESTMENT BANKERS, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gilt edged securities bearing 6, 6, 7,8, 10 and 12 percent. 
interest. Write for our special market letter. 


DENVER facilities, splendid buildines 


and beautiful homes. Resuurces unequaled ; wealth 
of the Rocky Mountains; vastand growing egricul- 
ture, and leading financial center. REAU Ese 
TATE INVEST MENTS. Maps and pamphlets 
on application. 


THE, CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO,, 


ERLIN, Presideut, 
Home Shce Soars ei at ol. 
New York Office, Times Building. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE 00. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


_ Slat. 1891..273.026 000 61 
ASR Lit eee 188 re 0 697 x31 67 


$2,225,768 94 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are’ is- 
sued at the old life rate premium. 

— Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 

ies. 


licy has indorsed thereon the cash surren. 
der | paid A insurance values to which th~ insurec 
ig entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sep’ 61 
application to the Company’s Office. 


BENJ 





promptly paid. 











One of America's great cities ; 
Population 150,00); Delientful 
climate. Leads all in transit 





seeeecereceoees 


STUVENS. Praaident, 
Aue FRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 


BD. Pe. wie Agi ut Pec: ctury. 


WURNER. Asst. Sec. 


EGGLESTON, Hea aR BROWN WELL, 


Orricks: 6&0 Royal Insu di Wi T; 

Buliding. CHICAGO ‘Thue anaes 
a . made aid property for non. 

yaya We baveo: a a Or line of ik Edge 6 

es on 











THE OPPORTUNITY 


is now offered to a Capitalist of large means te make 
an absclutey safe investment tn 


EN TY, 
a. Bey il Se yey con be realized. First 
THe t iene 2 she ‘invest eMENT Ce COMP Any, 
Vek. COLOKADO. 


References: ‘tit INDEYeN WENT, 
The leupie’s National tank, Deuver. 


READING NOTICES. 
TO OUR READERS. 


REMOVAL. 


IT is with much satisfaction that we an- 
nounce that on the 2lst inst. the publishing 
and editorial offices of THE INDEPENDENT 
were removed to permanent quarters in the 
Fulton building, 130 Fuiton Street, corner 
Fulton and Nassau Streets. THE INDEPEND- 
ENT will occupy the entire eighth floor, 
which has been fitted up expressly for its 
use. Two fast-runpving elevators will tuke 
our friends and business acquaintances to 
our floor with cclerity and safety, and, 
once there, we shall be extremely glad to 








we!come them. 

There are quite a number of very excel- 
lent newspapers and magazines published 
in the United States devoted to electrical 
subjects, but a very larg? proportion of 
them do not reach the general public. TuE 
INDEPENDENT will, therefore, in its issue of 
March 2d, devote its sympo-ium to the sub- 
ject of Electricity, aud will priot articles 
by the followiug celebrated writers on the 
subjects named: Purk Benjamin, ‘The 
Future of Electricity”; Geo. G. Ward, 
General Manager Commercial Cable Co., 
**Ocean Cables’; Geo. S. Ely, Secretary 
New York Stock Exchange, “ Electrical 
Stocks and Bonds”! Prof. F. B. Crocker, 
Columbia College, ‘* Electrical Education”; 
Prof. Geo. F. Barker, University of Penn- 
sylvania, *‘ Electrical Storage’’; Nelson W, 
Perry, Editor Electrical World, “ Electric- 
al Lighting”; Gen. E. S. Greeley, Pres. the 
E. 8. Greeley Co., “ Electricity in Hcuse- 
hold Affairs”; W. H, Barducll, Librarian 
Brooklyn Library, ‘* J.iterature of Electric- 
ity’’; Professor Schure, Adelphi Academy, 
“Electricity and Railroads”; Hammond 
V. Hayes, Electrical Engineer Bell Tele- 
phone Co., ‘**Telephenes”; Geo. M. Hop- 
kins, Editor Sctentific American, *‘ Domes- 
tic and Illustrative Electricity”; A. B. 
Chandler, Pres. Postal Telegraph Co., 
**Telegraphs.” 

Attention is called to our Club Rates 
given below, by which a subscriber can, if 
he desires, secure a reduction in the cost of 
his paper. A large proportion ot our sub- 
scribers take advantage of our Club Rates 
by renewing for two years, paying five 
dollars, or for tive years, paying ten dollars, 
or by sending the names of other sub 
scribers with their renewals. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


$ 25} Six months... 
76 | Nine Months 
+ 1 00| O1e year... 


Jne Month... 
hree months 
Four months..... 










CLUB RATES. 
(WO Vears tO ONE SUDSCTIDET......eerseeeeees 


One year each td two SUDSCTIDEFS.....60+00+ 
Chree years to one SUDSCTIDET.......00seee08 
Three subscribers one year CACN........00008 
Four years to one SUDSCTILEr......seeeeeeers 
Four subscribers one yeareach.....cceeseses 
Five years to one SUDSCTIDET.......seeeeeeee+ 10.00 
Five subscribers one year Cach.........+2+++ 10 0 


tn clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 


* TRIAL TRIP” one month, 25 cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT fs not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time nas expired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber whe does not 
find it convevient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a request 
to that effect. 





Our Clubbing List with other papers and 








February 23, 1893. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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magazines for 1898 is now ready, and will be 
sent to any one asking for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc. with theirentire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN. 


Asu-ual Messrs. Peter Hendcrson & Company issue 
their annual catalegue, entitlea * Everything for the 
Garden,’ in great detail and in an artistic and sump- 
tu us manner. ‘Ihe catalogue embrace. information 
upon every point connecte:t with se-ds for all uses. 
lt is +o «xpensive in 118 ‘nake-up that Messrs. Peter 
Henderson & Cumpany are obliged to ask that twen- 
ty-filve cents be remitted for it, when it will be sent 
free of postuge. 


DPORFLINGER’S AMERICAN CUT- 
GLass is shown tn every requisite for the table and 
ir beautiful pieces for Wedding und Holiday Gifts. 
Gepuine pleces huve trade-mark tabel, C. Dor- 
finger & Sons. New Vork.—Ad». 











For many, many years. the great American Tea 
Company. co:ner Church and Vesey Streets, New 
York City, has been supplying people of goou taste 
and judgment all over the United States with teaand 
coffee ‘They ure s:til in the sane line of busin: ss, 
catering to the wants of the publicin a satisfactory 
manner. 


CHAUTAUQUA’S SANITARIUM. 


CHAUTA't‘QUA LAKE, New York, 1s the Mecca of 
many a pilgrim in summer who there finds rest and 
recreation, but vever until now has it been 1egarded 
asa win ec resort. The transformation of Sterling- 
worth Inn, the most fashionable and popular of all 
the famous summer hotels of Chautauqu,»’s Saratoga 
(Lakewoou ), into a Sunitartum for treatment of Lung, 
Toroat and Nervous diseases is therefore the more 
notable. The elegant surroundings and homelike 
comforts which have attracted thousanus in summers 
past, are rapidly filling the Inn, insi¢e of which the 
potted plants and trees, combined with the warmth 
aud verdure of the South, mage one feel as though he 
hid been transported to sunuy Florida or the balmy 
Bermu‘as, und while guest or patient, us the «ase 
may be, he feels as thongh his lines were cast in pleas- 
ant places, anu the quiet restfulness appeals to his 
sens? of home comforts, 


OBITUARY. 


EZEKIEL D‘LANO, who died recently in Savannah 
Ga., in his Sith year, wes for abuuc twenty-five years 
in cnirge of the mailiny department of TyE INDE- 
PENDENY. He saw the frst number taken from the 
pre3;ani siw the paper increase ia circulation and 
Indu nee, till it became the lea tag paper of its kind. 
He was an expert in the fulding und wrapping of 
papers before mechinery was vevised for this work 
und excelled ny in his employ inthe amount of hand 
work he accomplished. e ulso understood how to 
get the best work from others, ad wasa very efli- 
cigat foreman in the mailing business. The editing 
of u paper like THE ANDEPENDENT ia mostly done in 
the dayti ne, Dut tas compos tion Sroquentiy extends 

Oo be 














into the myht, and the mailing has t pushed 
from the time the presses begin’ work till 
the edition is all in the post office Tris 


involves much night work and is severe on 
those who follow it for years; but Mr. Deiano had 
a@ good physique aad cheery dispositio:,and the work 
did not »ee:n to Wear upon him ; but some years since 
he lal asunstroke waich was serious in its couse. 
quence; as subsequently he had to give up work avd 
hever entirely recoveved from its effects His son 
assisted him to closing up his business, and after a 
few yeirs’ rest he seemed in comfortable health. He 
went south in January to spend the winter, as had 
been his custom for a few )ears past, and was uppar- 
ently in his usual healsh till two days before his 
death. He died quite suddenly, and the physician 
who saw him tn his iliness pro:iounced it heart tail 
ure Hisdeati wasa great shoca to his family as 
they were not aware of any heart. trouble. He leaves 
ason, Tuomas H, Delano, and two uaughters, who 
reside at Greenwich, ¢ onn, 


WRAPS, JACKETS, 
CAPES, 


Qur Annual Clearing Sale of Cloaks, 
Newmarkets, Jackete, Capes and Suits com- 
mences this week. These goods will be shown 
on separate counters and marked in plain 
figures, to clore out the entire stock to 
make room for Spring goods, 

Elegant Imported Wraps from $25.00 to 
$125.00; formerly $50.00 to $300.00. 

The balance of our imported costumes 
marked at less than one half the cost of im- 
portation, 

Newmarkets and Jackets, $4.00, $5.00 
$6.00 to $20.00; formerly $10.00 to 
$40.00. 

Fur-trimmed Jackste, $8.00 to $29.00; 
reduced from $15.09 to $35.00, Oapes 
and Wraps, ina variety of styles, $6.00, 
$8.09, $10.00 to $45.00. 


James McCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & 11th STREET, 
NEW YORK. 











2_PISO’S CURE FOR ,, 
Oo URES WHEE FLSE FAILS 
pq Best (Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. 
es n time. Sold by druggists. 

TO] NESIU Vi ones 
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SPECIMEN COPIES. 





Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us, on a postal card, 


the name and address to which he would 
like the paper sent, 


enol, 
Constable Ks Co 
LYONS SPRING SILKS. 


Chine and Ombre Silks, 
Faconne and Broche Silks. 
Striped and Plaid Taffetas, 
Brocades, Satins, Moires, 


Recepticn, Dinner and Evening 
Materials. 


Crepe, Grenadine and Gaze 
FOR BALL DRESS. 


SATIN ANTIQUE. 
LYONS SILK VELVETS. 


Plain, Glace and Ombre. 


Changeable Silk Epinglines. 
Srroadooay LH 19th é 


NEW YORK. 








BUY 
PRIDE OF 
THE WEST 
BLEACHED MUSLIN. 














THINK OF PERFECTION 
> AND THEN SAY TOURIST. 


Imagine riding upon the air 
propelled by a wish. Then 
buy a Tourist Bicycle, and 
realize your fondest dreams. 
We make the Bicycle and we 
make the tires. Write for 
Catalogue, and the true se- 
cret of a pneumatic tire: 


“AIR: ITS HARD AND SOFT SIDE.” 
GEO. R. BIDWELL CYCLE CO., 


308-310 W. 59th st., New Vork. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





California 


The most comfortable way to 
reach California is by way of 
Chicago the Santa Fe 
Route — Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe R.R. Pullman Palace 
Cars run daily from Chicage to 


and 








| San Diego, Los Angeles, and San | 


Francisco without change, and 
make the trip quicker than over 
any other line. 
Books will be mailed free to any 
one interested in the subject on 
application to JNO. J. BYRNE, 
7123 Monadnock Building, Chica- 


go, Il, 


Pamphlets and 








Susurance, 
THE DURLAND “PROVIDENT 
BOND.” 





SOMEBODY whose letter has beccme mis- 
laid makes inquiry about the so-called 
Tontive Investment bonds issued by the 
so-called Provident Bond and Investment 
Company of Philadelphia, which is not 
the Provident Life and Trust Co, of that 
city; the unknown inquirer will please 
find his reply herein, and perhaps others 
may be interested also. Werecall having 
said something of this speculative scheme 
before, and have a quick recognition of 
the name of the schemer, J. H. Durland; 
we suppore him to be the same who fig- 
ured once in the Citizen’s Mutual Life 
Association of this city, and we should be 
rather sorry to find two of that name and 
financial scheming. The ci:culars of his 
present scheme are not before us fully, 
but their absence is not material ; here is 
one from which we make an extract, that 
Mr. Durland may speak for hims+lf, He 
gives what he calls the ‘foundation of 
an insurance company,” viz., ‘1.000 pol- 
icy holders the first year at $15 each,” 
contrasted with what he calls the ‘: foun- 
dation of a bond company,” viz., ‘ 1,000 
bondholders the first year at $54 each,” 
and then proceeds : 

“Say we start a pure Life Insurance 
Company with 1,000 policy holders, Each 
man insured for $1 000 at $15 per annum. 

* Te first year’s premiums would amount 
to $15,000, and the actuaries tcll us it 
would be safe to count on a mortality of 
ten to a 1,000 of selected risks. Then we 
have 10 policies to pay of $1,000 each, for 
the small sum of $15 from each policy 
holder, and have a balance of $5,000 for 
Reserve and Expenses. 

“Now, say we start a Bond Company 
with 1,000 boudbolders. Each man _ to 
carry a bond of $1,000 at $54 per annum. 

“ The first year’s premiums would amount 
to $54,000, a sum sufficient to redeem 128 
bonds at $280 each, the valuation at the end 
of the first year, leaving $18,160 for the Re- 
serve Fund and Expenses. 

‘*Now that these two companies have 
effected an establishment, they can live 
and prosner forever on Growth aud Lapses. 

‘The Insurance Company have 1,000 pol- 
icy holders and collect $15,000, 

‘“*The Bond Company have 1,000 bond- 
holders and collect $54,0C0. 

‘The Insuraoce Company paid only 10 
policies and have a surplus of only $5,000, 

“The Bond Company redeeme’ 128 bonds 
the first year, and have a surplus of $18,160, 
which is more than the entire receipts of 
the Insurance Company. 

‘The Insurance Company pays $1,000 for 
$15 and no one questions how they do it. 

‘The Bond Company pays 280 for $54. 

‘One Company issues a policy, the other 
a bond. The Insurance Company pays 
your heirs after your death. The Bond 
Company pays you a benefit while living. 
Take your choice. 

“The principle is the same, but they dif- 
fer in name as “ policy” and ** bond.” 

“All the “buts,” and ‘ifs,’ and ‘ sup- 
poses,”’ that may be brought to bear on 
one to wreck it, would wreck the other. 

‘Both companies build upon the same 
immutable laws of Nature, viz.—the law of 
Growtn and the law of CHANGE, or 
* Lapse+,” as it is usually called. 

‘Neither company can continue to exist 
independent of the elements which sustain 
them. 

“‘Impossibilities cannot be performed 
under any system, but no limit is definable 
as to the possibilities of a vigorous pursuit, 
aud faithful adherence to established meth- 
ods. ; 
“*By their fruits ye shall know them.’ 
We present ours for honest comparison 
with all of like character in the financial 
areva. 

“The subjoined record speaks for itself.”’ 

We have very litthe comment upon 
this, It is simply false throughout: false 
in statement, false in comparisons, false 
in contrasting things not alike, false in- 
declaring by inference that life insur- 
ance lives by lapses, false in declar- 
ing that “the principle is the same” 
and the difference only in name. A Jist 
is printed cf addiesses of persons who 
have “drawn” bonds, at a profit of sev- 
eral hundred per cent. ; the list may be 
genuine—we shall not deny that—but the 
Louisiara Lotte: y Company could publish 
just as good aone, Leuers from some of 





these persons sre printed—among them 
from T. S. Goodman, Secretary and Tress- 
urer of the Cincinnati Equitable Insurance 
Compavy, who s*ys he has bern tweanty- 
one years in the insurance busines and 
therefore speaks from experiecce when 
he calls this bond system the same in 
principle as insurance, and he wonders it 
Was not put iato practice before. If a 
thousand men in the insurance business 
should say this of Mr. Durland's lottery 
scheme it would not be true. 

Those who insist upon gambling can 
find unmistakable and undisguised facil- 
ities cffered on all sides; we are cpposed 
to gambling in any form, but it is our 
duty especially to strip it of its disguises. 


_ 
oe 


THE ROYAL ARCANUM. 


A SOCIETY call-d the Royal Arcanum is 
getting mupy members in this section. 
Could you give me sny information about 
it or direct me in obtaining information 
which I could use in opening the eyes of 
some who are ignorant ? How does this so- 
ciety differ from the Iron Hall? 








The Royal Arcanum is the largest of 
the *‘ Fraternal” Associations, we believe, 
with the single exception of the Knights 
of Honor. Its business is large and grow- 
ing; iis unadjusted and resistid claims 
are small, especia'ly the lauer; its ex- 
penses are light, the membeis 1¢ ceiving 
back nearly the equivalent of what is 
paid in; and if present returns are con- 
sidered its financial showing is clean ard 
healtby. If fuller and more detailed re- 
ports were exacted of all asseesment socie- 
ties (as we have over and over u'ged 
ought to be exacted) it would be possible 
to make a more intelligent analysis of 
whut these societies aie really accomplish- 
ing—at present, such analysis is almost 
impossibie to obtain. 

The Arcanum we corcede to be among 
the best of its kind. That it is a desirable 
society to join does not follow from this 
admission, yet me mbersbip in it is proba- 
bly better than no sort of life insurance, 
We hardly think we can furnish any in- 
formation which will aid in ** openirg the 
eyes of the ignorant”; and our friend will 
not take it unkindly, we hope, when we 
add that if he wants to do eye-opening 
successfully, he ought to do enough pre- 
liminary investigation himeelf to save him 
from confonding the Arcanum with the 
Tron Hall. The name in each case bas a 
smack of high-sounding humbug, and 
this probably leads him to conjecture that 


the nature is the same. On the contrary, 
there is no resemblance between them. 
The Arcanum dcals in insurance of life ; 
the Hall wos the leader of the societies 
which promise to return, in a fw years, 
thiee or fuur dollars fur each doliar paid 
in. 








INSURANCE STATEMENTS. 
MANILATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 

THE forty-third annual report of the 
Maubattan Life In-urance Company wiil 
be read with interest. The report shows the 
total assets of the Company $13.298,778.11, 
and surplus at 4 per cent. of $1,138,584.05, 
During the sear tue Company shows an in- 
crease in assets, in insurance iv force, inter- 
est received, premiums received and in pay- 
ments to policy holders. The Companys had 
in force on the first Gay of January over 
$61,000,000 and its total payment to policy 
holders was $33,600,000. The Manbattan is 
ove of the gocd regular life insurance com- 
pavies in which « man Can lusure with the 


yzreatest covfidence tbat the policy will be. 


promptly paid in full to bis legal represent- 
atives when it becomes a ciuim. It isa 
good vompuny. 

Work has been begun on the new building 
for the Company, which will be an orbament 
to the city and a credit to the emnenee, 

Henry B. Stokes is President aua W. C. 
Frazee is Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE JN- 
SURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON, 
MASs. 

It always gives us pleasure to print the 
annual statement of the New England Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Com; acy aud call the 
attention of our readers to it. bhver sivce 
its orgapization 1p 18431ts management bas 
been wi e, conservative wud eacelient, and 
the result is shown iu the statement of its 
business for 1892, printed today. The law 
of Massachusetts governing the conduct of 
life }ypsurance com panies 1s a wise.one. ‘The 
New England Mutualisan excelent com- 
pany in every respect, and our readers can- 
nut do better than tu take a policy in st. Dur- 
ing the year the Company iccressed all of 
the points essential to success, toeir net as- 
sets on the 31st of December bemg $21,780,- 
030,64: liabilities, $20 667,231.67; and the sur- 
lus, at 4 per cent , $2,323,76¢.94. Benjumin 
fr. stevens 1s President, ands. F, Truilis 
Secretary. 
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MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY OF NEW YORK. 


A great life insurance company is neces- 
sarily a great financial institution. The 
reatness of the Mutual Life Insurance 
ompany as a financial institution can be 
seen reference to its annual statement 
published in THE INDEPENDENT this week 
which shows that its assets amount to $175, 
084,155.61, the ae of any financial in- 
stitution in the United States. These are 
tremendous fi — and have been arrived 
at only after a years’ business the larger 
portion of which were years of slow and 
tedious growth. During the last few years 
the Company has increased its business 
rapidly and is still doing so as is shown by 
the fact that during 1892 its assets increased 
over $15,500,000, its receipts $2,604,000, its in- 
surance assumed and renewed #47, 738, 000, 
its insurance in force $50,295,000, and its sur- 
ylus $3, 137, 266.7 78. Its liabilities stand at 
159,915,922.67, and its surplus $15,168,233.94. 
One with | a vivid imagination may possibly 
be able to estimate the value to the world 
of an institution like the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company, keeping in view the fact 
that last year it distributed to holders of 


its policies no meaner sum than $19,386,- 
532.46, this process going on at an increased 
rate year by year. It goes without sayin 


that the Mutual Life has the benefit o 
most excellent management, both from an 
insurance and financial standpoint. It has 
the benefit of the services of a Board of 
Trustees, composed of some of the ablesi 
and shrewdest business men in the city, 
and its Board of Officers are mainly men 
who have been associated with the insur- 
ance business all their lives, many of them 
having grown up from boyhood in the 
service of the Company. The Mutual Life 
largely owes its phenomenal success to 
Richard A. McCurdy, so long connected 
with the Company as its responsible head. 
He is an able underwriter and financier. 
Rovert A. Granniss is Vice President, Wal- 
ter R. Gillette, General Manager, Frederic 
Cromwell Treasurer, and Emory McClin- 





tock, LL Db. F.1.A., Actuary. 
_____INSURANCE. ; 
1851. 1893. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Massachusetts Laws 
holder. 


protect the policy 


AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 
Life and Accident Insurance. 


SUMMARY OF THE 


43d ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


AVINA LIFE INSURANCE C0. 


Of Hartford, Conn., 


JANUARY 1, 1893. 


$4,660,539 S9 
1,892,418 95 
6,552,958 84 


Premium Receipts in 1892........ 
Interest Receipts in 1892.......... 
Total Receipts during the year. 
Disbursements to Policy-hold- 
ers, and for expenses, taxes, &c. 
Assets January 1, 1893............ 
Total Liabilities............... ... 
Surplus by Conn., Mass., and N. 
ee 
Policies in force January 1, 1593, 
$1,289, insuring.............. 
Policies issued in 1892, 12,87, 
ee 


5,361.917 S89 
38,675,518 07 
32,610,478 10 


6,065,039 97 
132,778,465 94 
25,471,104 30 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 


J.C. WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. L. ENGLISH, Secretary. 
G. W. HUBBARD, Ass’t Secretary. 
H. W. St. JOHN, Actuary. 


GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D,, Medical Director. 





Amer- 
can 
FIRE 
Insur- 
i ance 
Company: 
Philadelphia, 


EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
is scccvedesesapincniapescnerccesses t 
Reserve. for reinsurance and all other 






2,541,873 61 
141,428 86 


TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. lst, 1893. 183.302 362 4 a7 
THOMAS H. Ty, Jan i BSE 


NIAGARA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED ase 


Semi-Annual Statement Jan, yh —_ 


BE DARE A Sgo0-gue ge 
0) a OBrcccce coccce y 
Net Surplus. "4 HES 2 
Ee $2,190,192 42 
Policy-holders in this C have # ad tec- 
tion under the Guaranttes ofthe eens 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW, 
PETER NO Dy President. 


HOS. F. GOODRICH, Vice-Presiden 
GEO ©. HOWE, Sec. CHAS. H. POST, Asst. Sec. 











NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Post Office Square, - Boston, Mass. 


Statement of Business for 1892. 
Net Ledger Assets, Jan. 1, 1892....620,702,344 87 
RECEIPTS, 
For Premiums........ $4,021,100 08 
For Interest, Rents, 
and Profitand Loss 1,145,584 w 


Less TAX€S........0000 4,116,671 64 


| $24,819,016 51 
DISBURSEMENTS, 


Death-Claims........ $1,200,554 50 
Matured and Dis- 
counted 
ments .. 
Cancelled ‘and Sur- 
rendered Policies. . 
Distribution of Sur. 
plus. 


Endow- 
248,332 00 
399,290 19 
581,053 62. 


Total peta to policy 
holder: 
Amount 


$2,514,230 31 


Agents _ Salaries, 
Medical Fees, Ad- 
vertising, Print- 
ing, Stationery, 
and all other inci- 
dental expenses at 
the Home Office 
and at Agencies. . 
Amount id for Ac- 
crued Interest on 
investments pur- 
chased during the 
PEE se scevetiserenes > 


566,590 17 


8,165 30 3,088,085 87 


Net Ledger Assets, Dec. 3ist, 1892.621.730,030 64 
Market value of Se 
curities over Led- 
ger Cost 
Interest and Kents 
accrued Dec. 3ist, 
ye 





$897,685 47 


284,075 52 


course of collection 164,208 98 1,295,969 97 
Gross Assets, Dec. 31st, 1892...... B23 026, 000 61 
LIABILITIES, 


Reserve at Massa- 
ay Standard 
4 pe | eee $20,471,091 43 

Balance “ot Distribu- 
tions unpaid........ 107,428 24 

Death and Endow- 
ment Claims ap- 
SEM Essececses se555 20,697,231 67 


$2,328,768 94 


118,712 00 


Every Policy has endorsed thereon the cash surren- 
der and — -up insurance — to which aed in- 

sured is entitled by the assachusetts tute. 
LIFE RATE ENDOWM ENT Policies are issued at 
the old life rate premium—ANNUAL CASH distribu- 
tions are paid upon ALL policies. 


Pamphlets, rates, and values for Pay age sent on 
application to the Company’s office 


BENJ, ¥. STE VENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice President. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Assa’t Secretary. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW YORK, January 24th, 1893, 

The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 

Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 3ist of December, 1892. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1892, to 3ist December, 1892.......... 

Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 

Es te oo eek as snecinsnneceesysseces 


$3,690,250 88 


1,472,142 48 


Total Marine Premiums................ 5,162,393 36 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1892, to 3ist December, 1892...........+0065 3,759,193 05 
Losses paid during the same 
$1,466,178 06 
Returnsof Premiums 
and Expenges....... 738,617 08 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United’ States and State of New York 
Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks..... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise. . 
Real Estate and Claims due the Com- 
RT, IIE Gs 050 000055 secnnncseenecs 


$7,816,455 00 
2,027,000 00 


1,029,345 26 


Premium Notes and Bills Receivable..... 1,336,622 46 
RE GD SE So vncssnssessnbbessennscensennnns 276,262 99 
PR Bvicvecssvces 86: oes svcovccoconses 2,485, 685 7 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Sev- 
enth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1888 wil 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
their legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Seventh of February next, from which date all inter- 
est thereon will cease. The certificates to be pro- 
duced at the time of payment, and cancelled, 

A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ilst December, 189, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the Second of May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
CHAS, D. LEVERICH, 


% D. JONES, 
. H. H. MOORE, 





E A. RAVE} EWD. FLOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, GEORGE H. MACY 
JAMES LO YRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. STURC WALDRON p. BROWN, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, ANSO \ 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, ISAAC aL 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, ' N. DENTON SMITH 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, THOMAS MAITLAND, 
HOKACE GRAY, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE, JOSEPH AGOSTINI. 
GEORGE BLISS, EORGE W.CAMPBELL, 
L. RIKER, VERNON | . BROW 
c. A HAND CHRIS. THOMSEN 
WLETT, LEANDER Ni QhOVELL, 


OHN D. HEW 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, EVER AZAR, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, ILETAM B RR OULTON 


J. D. JONES, President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 





A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice President. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. 


McCURDY. Presivent 


Statement for the year ending December 31st, 1892 





Assets, $175,084,156 61 


Reserve for Policies (American Table 4 Per Cent.) 
scellaneous Liab 


us ilities, . ° ° 


Mi 
Surplus, e e e e ° e 


$159,181,067 00 
734,855 67 
15,168,233 94 


Income, 


Premiu ums, e ry ° ° 
Interest, Rents, &e., e ° e 


$32,047,765 34 
- 8,191,099 90 $40,238,865 24 





Disbursements. 


To Policy-Holders, ° ° ° ° 
For Expenses and Taxes, . . 


$19,386,532 46 
- 7,419,611 08 $26,806,143 64 





The Assets are Invested as follows: 


United States Bonds and other Securities, . . . 


Loans on Bond and Mo is 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds, . 
Real Estate, 

Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, 


Accrued Interest, Deferred Premiums, &c., e ° 


$65,820,434 89 
69,348,092 54 
10,394,597 50 
15,638,884 26 

7,806,672 55 
6,075,474 87 


$175,084,156 61 


Insurance and Annuities. 


Insurance Assumed and Renewed, 
rance in Force, ° : 
Annuities in Force, . . «© -« 


$654,909,566 00 





Increase in Annuities in Force, . 


Increase in Payments to Policy-Holders, - : = ~« 


Increase in Receipts, -. -. + 


. ee) e)) 948,780,083 00 
rs ae” de 352,036 01 
— ae $82,732 98 
630,820 60 


2,604,130 71 





Increase in Surplus, 7 © © © © «© « « 8,187,266 78 
Increase in Assets, ° e ‘ 15,577,017 93 
Increase in Insurance Assumed ‘and_ Renewed, ° - 47,737,765 00 
Increase in Insurance in Force, . ° ° e ° ° 60,295,925 00 

Note—In accordance with the intention of the M as ed in November, 1891, to limit 





the amount of new insurance actually issued and paid for in the accounts of the year 1892, to One Hundred 
Million Dollars, the amount of insurance in force as above stated includes the amount of such voluntary limit 
with but a slight increase unavoidable in closing the December accounts 





i have carefully examined the foregoing Statement and find the same to be correct 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor 


From the cate a dividend will be apportioned as usual 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Henry W. Smiru 
Rospert OLyrHant 
Grorce F. Baker 


Samurt D. Bascock 
Grorce S Cor 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy 
ames C, HoLpEN Dubey OLcorr 
4e&RMANN C, Von Post Freperic CROMWELL 
ALexaAnper H, Rice — T. Davies 
Lewis May OBERT SEWELL 
OLIVER HARRIMAN S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 
CiiakLes R. HENDERSON 


STuvvESANT Fisu# 
Avucustus D,. JuILtiaRD 
Cuaries E, Miter 
ALTER R, GILLETTE 
AMES E, GRANNISS 
Javip C, Ropinson 
H. WaLter Webs 
Gerorce G, Haven 


Georce Butss 
Rurus W. PeckHam 
. Hopart Herrick 
mM. P. Dixon 
Ropert A, GRANNISS 
Henry H. RoGers 
No. W. AUCHINCLOSS 
T'HeopoRE Morrorp 
Wituiam Bascock 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Presioent 


WALTER R. G eee, Se 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ad Vice-President 
WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary 


Soneeel Manager 
ERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Secretary 
HENRY E. DUNCAN, Jr., Cor. Secretary 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, Treasure 


OHN A. FONDA, Assistant ‘Treasurer 
ILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier 
EMORY McCLINTOCK, 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jrx., Assistant Actuary 
WILLIAM G. DAVIES, General Solicitor 


r 
AMES TIMPSON, ed Assistant Treasurer 
MDWARD P. HOL DEN, Assistant Cashi 
LLD., F.1.A., Actuar 
CHARLES B. PE RRY, ad Assistant Actuary 
WILLIAM W, RICHARDS, C omptroller 


Mepicat Direcrors 


GUSTAVUS S, WINSTON, M.D 


ELIAS J. MARSH, M.D 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D 





AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance Company, 
Of the City of New York. 


146 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


DAVID ADEE, President. 

WM. H. CROLIUS, Vice Prest. & Sec’y. 
CHAS. P. PEIRCE, Asst. Secretary. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Agency Manager. 





Continental 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 


Extract from statement made January lst, 1893 





Cash Capital.................... $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
weorse: =. he Phekebesesnseetaren P3R3: 5 2% 
t Surplus................. ‘78 6 
Bolice holders’ Surplus 1785 4 96 
Gross Assets............... 3:353/ 964 73 





SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 


vy: 
WM. A. HOLMAN, Ass’t Sec’y. 


MAIN OFFICE, 
100 Broadway, New York. 


After wad Ist, 184, Main Office will be at 4 to 48 
CEDAR STREET. 


Cc. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dep rtment, 
Court and Montague Stree 

LR, McDONALD, General Manager Western De- 
par 


an to TAYLOR, General Adjuster; GEO. E. KLINE, 
nt to General Manager, ‘Rialto Building, 
Chtcage, Th. 
a hs eel General Manager Pacific Coast 
a: BARKMAN, Assistant to General Manager, 
321 Pine Street, San ‘Francisco, Cal. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN, 


ASSETS, JANUARY 1, 1893. 





Cash on hand and in Bank...... $62,514 20 
Bonds and Stocks, at cost....... 392,995 03 
Mortgage Loans................. 1,479,216 33 
Collateral Loans................ 44,771 18 
Real Estate owned by Company, 
iis ons 4 sen a scenes beesnees 376 77 
Premium Notes on Policies in 
NN tie ead Goma yenenne 52,029 54 
Bills Receivable............ mane 847 03 
Agents’ Balances................ 434 44 
GRosS ASSETS,...... ..... $2,370,956 
Add Interest due and 
MOCTUET...... 2.200006 $53,558 58 
Premiums deferred and 
outstanding (less 


cost of collection).... 56,369 60 
Excess of market value 





of Bonds and ene 
above cost........... . 33, 844 22 143,772 40 
$2,370,956 87 
LIABILITIES........ socscccses AMBLSN & 


Surplus to Policy-holders, by 
Conn. and Mass. standard..... $519,079 13 


T. W. RUSSELL, President. 
F. V. HUDSON, Secretary. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS., 


Issues all approved forms of Life and Endowment 
Policies subject to the non-forfeiture laws of Massa- 
chusetts. 
NEW YORK, 271 Broadway, 
PHILADELPHIA, 512 Walnut Street. 








RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 





BOSTON, 40 Water Street. 








February 28, 1898 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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Organized 1843 





























The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of New York 


Richard A, McCurdy, President 





Assets over $175,000,000.00 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES 
Samuel D. Babcock | Dudley Olcott Jno. W. Auchincloss 
George $. Coe | Frederic Cromwell ‘heodore Morford 
Richard A. McCurdy a T. Davies William Babcock 
Robert Sewell Stuyvesant Fish 


ane C. Holden 
fermann C. von Post S. Van Rensselaer Cruger 
Alexander H. Rice | - Charles R. Henderson Charles E. Miller 
Lewis May | George Bliss Walter R. Gillette 
Oliver Harriman Rufus W. Peckham ones E. Granniss 
Henry W. Smith - Hobart Herrick Javid C. Robinson 
Robert Olyphant Vm. P. Dixon H. Walter Webb 
George F. Baker Robert A. Granniss George G. Haven 
Henry H. Rogers 


Augustus D. Juilliard 








Robert A. Granniss, Vi ice-President 


Walter R. Gillette, General Manager Isaac F. 
William J. Easton, Secretary 
Emory McClintock, Actuary 


Lloyd, 2d Vice-President 
A. N. Waterhouse, Auditor 


Frederic Cromwell, Treasurer 


The Largest Life Insurance Company in the World 
Head Offices : New York 


Nassau, Cedar and Liberty Streets, 


~ ANNUAL STATEMENT 


OF THE 


FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK. 
DECEMBER 31st, 1892. 


ASSETS, 
Stocks and Bonds owned by the C empene pabeeseenenesses -$4, 192,090 25 








SN MI 5 5 sins cndvinseciensctcee sess 5,150 00 
Loans on Collateral,............. 121,839 00 
Loans on Bond and Mortgage... 7.266 66 
Cash in Banks and Office.... .... aa sa 99,305 20 
Premiums in Course of Collection, ......... 000000000 eee ee 330,043 25 
Mtaceliameaes ASOGES,....cccccccecceses sevcecccccccessocece 56,361 06 
—_——_-——_— $1,812,955 42 
LIABILITIES, 
IN CN nc pommes abaeeanebeeeeens + OM 075,726 03 
Unpaid Claims and Losses..............+ ; 206,548 21 
Commissions on Unpaid Premiums - 94.516 21 
ro ch choke bdacearenusnasoukneaeeseeeers 11,652 02 
nis ca enue pide asis unaocia CRReneeneEnees 250, 000 00 


SE cc nncancaprndeabeuandseatesssseusonceuesbeves 174,512 95 


~ememioecinee SOC a 
GEO. F. SEWARD, President. 

ROB’T J. HILLAS, Treasurer and Secretary. 
EDWARD L. SHAW, Asp’t-Secretary. 


FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFFICE: 346 & 348 348 Broadway, New York. 
JANUARY 1st, 1893. 


This is the only Company oo an Official Certifi- 
cate of Examination, of recent date, from the State Insur- 
ance Department. The Assets, Accounts and Surplus 
to policy-holders have been certified to under the seal of 
the State by the Insurance nn 


AS SETS. 


aa arin winsinl tins niet ae $12,531,016 75 
PE IN PINs os. oecccnccinn. Sivececsceevediecs 86,680,177 51 
Bonds and MOrigages....0..sccccdccccececccecececee 24,236,785 51 
Loans secured by collaterals. ..................00008 3,916,000 00 
RE OI ois. 6 alos aco tisidcenionssmmevs 1,096,850 08 
Cash in Office and in Banks and Trust Companies... 4,201,283 68 
Interest and Rents due and accrued................. 971,810 14 
Net amount of uncollected and deferred premiums... 8,865,275 37 
oii diccbudvdeniebessesvceianeies $137,499,198 99 


LIABILITIES. 


. se+e}$119,075,888 00 
1 618.362 89 


120,694,250 89 


Reserve, or Value of outstanding Policies...... 
I IS odo < cdseed Soca ieccesenees coeswes 


TOTAL LIABILITIES.. 
SURPLUS, being the same amount which will 
be shown to be the Company’s Sur- 





plus by the Annual Report of the 
New York State Insurance Depart- 
ment as of December 31st, 1892.... 


INCOME. 


TE PU THAIN ie oicccecesinceccas: seseeunes $25,040,113 93 
Ragen IR OORie sess ccsiecsacedans piuseweceewnen 


$16,804,948 10 





5,896,476 90 


$30,936,590 83 





DISBURSEMENTS. 


CNG i i cininniesskcheelanuewaeddandel: ateneads $7,896,589 20 
Is nn ntwiuthieedenwedacesoueaews 1,114,301 99 
Annuities, Dividends, Surrender Values, etc........ 4,084,121 05 


Total paid policy-holders . $13,995,012 33 


Commissions. . taecawnitbaninnnaadeawedumaines 4,178,316 60 
Agency cena Physicians’ Fees, ivan and 
1,851,246 18 


1,629, F15 65 


PE nas webcdastdd bnddeaancewe dideumesinie 
Taxes, Salaries and other Expenses... 


TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS.....................-. ~ $21,654,299 76 
Number of Policies issued during 1892 66,259. New Insurance, $173,€05,070. 


Total number of Policies in force January 1, 1893, 224,008. 
Amount at Risk, $689,248,629. 





NOTE AS TO STATEMENT. 


The above statement corresponds in all respects with the official report of the Company, as it 











‘DIRECTORS. 


GEO. 8. COR, Ey baidont American Exchange Nat. Bank. i ag MAS 8S. MOORE, Counsellor at Law. 
T. STRANAHAN, President Atlantic Dock Co. H. HURLBUT, Retired Merchant. 


d Nay EXANDER R t ORR, Retired Merchant. i MILL AKD 1 a mane Nat’! Bank. 
GG. WILLIAMS, pre »sident Chemical National Bank. ii HN L. RIKER, of J. L. & D.S. Riker. 
* ROGERS MAXWELL, Presidentof Central R.R.of N.J. J. Mec ULLOUGH, . Y.L. BE. & W. K.R. 


w 1. LOW, Counsellor atLaw. 
GEO. F. SEWARD, president. 


TMITAT. ) 1850. 


STATE MUTUAL) ‘ie uyrrep grates 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


.B. HULL, Netired Merchant, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


OF WORCESTER, MASS. OFFICERS: 


A. G. BULLOCK, President | OFQRGEIPURFORD.-. President 
A, WHE eLWiiaiit,. datnsdicoeaas Assistant Secretary 
January ist, 1893. Hun ans = 


Sonne. iiianecheoueeewedenk: saaeil $8,093,055 23 
TA BILITIES.................... 7.069,868 66 | Gro. 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard). $1,023,186 57 tit 

Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and E.t 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. The 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway, 





are the CONTINUABLE TERM Fol. ICY which 





1893. 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 





Pree, Chem. National Peek. 
L Goods. 


Pres. ‘Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 
two most popular plans of LIFE INSU RANCE 


will be published by the State Insurance Department. No assets not acceptable under the law of 
| the State, or the regulations of the Department are included, and the SURPLUS ($16,804,- 
948.10) IS THE EXACT SUM THAT WILL BE SHOWN BY THE SUPER- 
INTENDENT’S ANNUAL REPORT. 
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Old and Young. 


THE CHARM. 


BY MATTHEW RICHEY KNIGHT, 


THE strongest may not have most power ; 
Fate’s favorite strikes not best his hour; 


The wisest may not see most clear : 
Most beauty is not in the fair : 


Sweet voice makes not most melody ; 
Who travels may not widest see : 


Whom most see is not known the best; 
Who hardest works may do the least : 


Painter and poet cannot reach 
The charm—it passes tint and speech. 


There is a something in the air 
Stronger than strength, than grace more 
fair, 


Wiser than wit, wider than space, 
More candid than a lover’s face, 


More musical than melody, 
More real than the things we see, 


More cheering than earth’s rarest wine : 
Seek it, grasp, keep, and all is thine! 
Benton, N. B., CANADA. 





MISS HUNTINGTON'S INCOR- 
RIGIBLE. 


BY CLARA SPRAGUE ROss, 


CHAPTER I. 


Miss HUNTINGTON was undecided, not as 
to her duty, but how she should do it. 


Miss Huntington was the last of an old | 


family. The culture and wisdom of many 
generations reached their culmination in 
this stately girl. Naturally wayward, 
aud a trifle imperious in her manner, to 
have done less than command would have 
crushed her otherwise admirable spirit. 
Beneath the forms and conventionalities 
of her outward life, however, she carried 
a sincere and loving heart: and there 
had run, under the ebb and flow of this 
surface life, the powerful current of an 
idolizing love for her invalid mother. 
There had been only this blessed mother 
love to mold and nurture her childhood 
and youth. The father, whose face she 
had never looked upon, was to her but a 
beautiful vision, beheld through 
mother’s tear-dimmed eyes. 

It was just before Lent, and one thought 
was constantly recurring to Alice Hun- 
tington’s mind. How could she most truly 
observe that season of preparation and 
devotion? It was her first Lenten season 
alone. On Easter of the year before, her 
mother had entered into life eternal on 
the blessed resurrection morning. Alice's 
memory of bygone, peaceful Lenten days 
was filled with thoughts of her mother’s 
love for others, and her painfully accom- 
plished deeds of charity to those less for- 
tunate than herself. These recollections 
were potent influences with Alice Hun- 
tington; and while all inspiration and de- 
light seemed to have forsaken the work, 
she was impelled to do something in re- 
membrance of the only real love she had 
ever known. 

Miss Katharine Armstrong, her mother’s 
only sister, and Alice’s nearest relative, 
whose home had been with Mrs, Hunting- 
ton for many years, would have delighted 
in the arrangement of charities and 
Church work that would have filled Alice’s 
every waking hour. But in none of these 
things could Alice find any real heart 
help. 

Ash Wednesday came and went, and 
she still wavered and doubted. Saturday 
morning, however, when Thomas, the 
gray-haired butler, swung open the vesti- 
bule doors, and Miss Huntington passed 
out, her resolve was taken. She de- 
scended the steps to the pavement witha 
throbbing heart and scarlet cheeks. ‘A 
smali boy, with a freckled face, stood just 
before her, with uncovered head and low- 
ered snow shovel, waiting the passing of 
a young lady ‘‘ who was niver too proud 

to spake to a fellow.” Extending her 


her 


slender hand to the boy, Miss Huntington 
said : 

** Will you come to see me for an hour 
to-morrow afternoon, Mikey’ You may 
bring two or three other boys, your 
friends, and you shall have oranges and 


| goodies, and perhaps a story. Sunday at 
| two o’clock ring at the first door, and 
| Thomas will show you the way; and I 
| shall be very happy to see you.” 

| Miss Huntington spoke rapidly, and the 
color came and went in the fair face, 
much to Mikey’s admiration. Before he 
could stammer a reply, or ask a question, 
Miss Huntington had turned away, and 
was walking rapidly down the Avenue, 
with her hands clasped tightly over her 
Prayer Book and her brow knitted quite 
perceptibly. She experienced a very un- 
comfortable sensation; an _ indefinable 
feeling that it might have happened to 
Alice Huntington to have been mistaken ; 
that she had overstepped the bounds of 
conventional propriety, and—what was 
| more distasteful than all else—there wasa 
| suggestion that she had probably under- 
taken something she could never carry to 
a succes;ful ending. 

Of course there must be singing at such 
a meeting. This thought brought relief, 
for it gave her something to do. She en- 
tered a music store, and after asking for 
several copies of some sweet little songs 
with which she was familiar she hastened 
to the church where she was to join Miss 
Armstrong. 

At five minutes before two on Sunday 
afternoon, Miss Huntington ran down- 
stairs, and, beckoning to the silent statue- 
like figure at the door, she said, with 
one of her most winning smiles : 

‘*Thomas, if any one asks for me be- 
fore three o’clock to-day, you may bring 
him to the small room opening out of the 
library.” 

Thomas bowed. Any surprise he felt at 
such a command from his fair young mis- 
tress, was carefully concealed beneath the 
folds of his elegant livery. Miss Alice 
was a joy, a source of great pride, as well 
as an ever-increasing puzzle to Thomas's 
aged mind. He admired her, and was as 
absolutely sure of her infallibility as of 
the fact of his own existence. 

Alice was quite herself again ; and with 
a well-defined air of the ability of the last 
of the Huntingtons to be mistress of this 
or of any other situation, she listened for 
the coming of her strange guests. She 
was not wearied with waiting—Thomas 
and four rather ragged urchins presented 
themselves at the entrance to the room 
just as a distant bell pealed twice on the 
frosty air. The face of the old man servant 
was troubled. But Miss Huntington was 
unaware of Thomas’s anxiety, and she 
welcomed, in her daintiest manner, 
Mikey O’Reilly and his friends. 

**1 am delighted to see you, boys. You 
were very kind to come,” said Alice, as 
she placed a soft easy chair for each one 
near the open fire. 

‘No, indade, Miss Huntington,” an- 
swered Mikey ; ‘‘ we’s orful glad to come, 
Teddy and me and Babe; all of us ’cept 
Jack. He sed as he didn’t care nuthin’ 
for stories, but he liked oranges, you 
bet.” 

Mikey’s long speech was abruptly ter- 
minated by a remark from Jack to the 
effect that Mikey was ‘a liar.” 

‘*T never eats oranges,” pursued Jack ; 
‘*they’s sour.” 

‘‘But mine are not sour, I am eure, 
Jack,” eagerly answered Alice; ‘take 
one, please;’ and she carried the basket, 








heaped with its precious fruit, to each lit- 
tle guest. As the bits of yellow rind fell 
from eight grimy hands, and the. sweet 
juice oozed from the thirsty lips, Miss 
Huntington became more and more inti- 
mately acquainted with the inner life of 
her new friends. Her heart warmed 
toward Babe—Mikey’s small brother, who 
had large blue eyes under a tangle of 
flaxen hair—when she discovered that one 
little leg dragged wearily, and one small 
arm hung limp and almost useless at his 
side. 

**T couldn't leave Babe, Miss Huntin’- 
don,” Mikey exclaimed; ‘‘I never leaves 
him o’ Sundays. Mother died when he 
was born, and Old Mag, she tuk us, she 
did, ‘fer better’n, fer wusser,’ she says; 
and it’s most always fer wusser, ‘specially 
with Babe here. He ain’t never had no 
name; *i:g said as how he’d never need 
any, and cv he’s been just Baby, or Babe 
fer short ;” and Mikey’s strong right arm 








Babe’s small face was lost in the tatters of 
the elder brother’s coat. 

Teddy O’Rourke leaned over and offered 
the last bit of his second orange to the 
little fellow. Teddy was decidedly un- 
prepossessing in personal appearance. 
From the crown of his small, ill-shaped 
head, with its shock of coirse red hair, to 
the ends of his large and constantly shuf- 
fling feet, there was not one feature that 
commended itself to Miss Huntington's 
kindly critical eye. His fingers were 
long. There was an unpleasant suggestion 
in their rapid and eager movements cf 
possibilities that could be averted only by 
the most vigilant care on the part of his 
hostess. 

Jack, the largest as well as the eldest of 
the boys, Miss Huntington found rather 
perplexing. His stern, dark face never 
relaxed into a smile, and his large, rather 
mournful eyes did not soften to any ten- 
der story with which she had enlisted the 
sympathetic attention of the others. At 
last Miss Huntington rose, and glancing 
at the little Dresden clock on the mantel, 
she said : 

‘“‘Lam sorry, boys, but there is hardly 
time for another story this afternoon; I 
will sing for you, however, if you care to 
have me.” 

This graceful offer did not meet with 
the flattering acknowledgment Miss 
Huntington was accustomed to receive ; 
but she sang a few verses of a quaint old 
evensong with iusic adapted from a 
popular melody with which she knew all 
street boys were familiar. Babe crept 
from the shelter of Mikey’sarm and gazed 
with large, soft eyes at the singer. Jack, 
whom Alice had quite forgotten, stood 
leaning over a little bamboo chair, appar- 
ently oblivious of his surroundings from 
sheer indifference, As Miss Huntington 
finished and walked toward him he asked, 
in a drawling tone : 

** Who’s that woman in the pic’ ure with 
the baby, and both on’em coming down 
on the heads of them old guys ?” 

‘ollowing the direction of Jack’s out- 
stretched forefinger, Alice found he re- 
ferred to a copy of the ‘ Sistine Madon- 
na.” She answered with a tenderness in 
her voice that she hoped would atone for 
Jack’s shocking irreverence : 

‘That baby, Jack, is the blessed Chr'st- 
child, who came to earth on Christmas 
Day so many, many years ago. If you 
will come with Mikey and Teddy aud 
Babe next Sunday 1 will tell you a great 
deal about bim.” 

Jack did not promise to do so, but the 
other three assented very eagerly. In re- 
sponse toa call, unnoticed by the children, 
Thomas appeared at the portiéres, and 
with a kind good-by and expressing her 
desire to see them again next Sunday 
promptly at two o'clock, Miss Huntington 
gave the boys into Thomas’s august keep- 
ing. 

Alice was a little late in joining Miss 
Armstrong for the afternoon service, and 
she found that lady a trifle impatient at 
what seemed an unnecessary delay. 
Hoping to obviate any perplexing ques- 
tions, Alice remarked very carelessly that 
she *‘ begged pardon, but she had received 
calls from two or three little boys, and 

yas unavoidably detained.” 

This excuse was more satisfactory than 
Alice could have hoped. Witha beaming 
countenance Miss Armstrong approached 
Dr. Scope after the evening service and 
announced that she was “ very positive 
Miss Huntington would resume her class 
of boys in the Sunday-school at Easter. 
In fact, she had had several of them with 
her during the afternoon for the first time 
since the death of her dear mother.” 


CHAPTER II, 


‘* Hi, Jackey, goin’ to the meetin’ to- 
morrow ?” called Teddy from the street 
corner, where for the time being he per- 
formed the duty of salesman, cashier and 
office boy to Old Mag, whose peanut and 
apple stand was on a firm basis in that 
particular locality. 

‘*Naw,” answered Jack; ‘I don’t owe 
myself no grudge, as I knows on.” 

Mikey and Babe put in an appearance at 
this moment, and Miss Huntington’s last 
social endeavor was very fully and freely 





wound closer about the little form, and 








discussed, 


‘*T jist wished I had one o’ them rings 
as she kerried on her fingers,” exclaimed 
Teddy O’Rourke, with visions of the mar- 
ket value of such wares, ‘“‘at Old Sim- 
eon’s.” 

“ Her’s just like an angel,” piped Babe. 
‘** Her’s well ’nough,” replied Jack. “I 
kin stand her lugs, ‘spose they were born- 
ed with her ; but what 1 won’t bear is that 
old statyer what opens doors, and ’scorches 
us to the drawin’ room ; I don’t inter naw- 
body’s house on the toe o’ his boot, as he 
wanted to send us into Miss Huntington’s 
presence.” With this assertion Jack gave 
a last push to the papers under his arm, 
and rushed for the train, on which he had 
a short run every Saturday morning. 


It was with real satisfaction that Alice 
Huntington prepared for her little guests 
on the following day. Thesoft, warm air 
of the dainty little library was sweet with 
the odor of roses and lilies. Beside the 
heaped-up basket of oranges was a salver 
piled high with sweet biscuit in fanciful 
shapes. Close to her own low seat she had 
placed a small reclining chair, into which 
she hoped to lure little Babe. She had no 
idea of preaching even short sermons 
adapted to children ; but she hoped to tell 
these boys the old, old story of divine 
love, that suffered all things to win love in 
return, 

Miss Huntington was a little disap- 
pointed when Thomas drew the portiéres , * 
and four small boys edged cautiously into 
the room, to find Jack was not one of the 
number, but, instead, the blackest and 
jolliest little African she had ever beheld. 
Jeremiah Johnson, however, discovered 
no lack of cordiality in the pleasant voice 
that welcomed him. Mikey hastened to 
explain that Jack positively refused to 
come again ; and, partly to satisfy Babe, 
he had yielded to Jeremiah’s entreaty that 
he might come with them ‘just for 
once.” 

‘You did quite right, Mikey,” said 
Alice ; ‘‘ Jeremiah is more than welcome, 
and [ trust he will wish to come again.” 

The singing in which the boys had been 
urged to join was over, the crackers and 
conversation, which were exclusively the 
boys’, reached an end at the same time, 
and Miss Huntington was saying: ‘* Now, 
children, shall I talk to you for a little 
while”—when Jack entered the room. 
With a careless nod to Alice, and a scowl 
in Jeremiah’s oirection, he seated himself 
in the little bamboo chair, with an air of 
being prepared to listen, if he found the 
remarks worthy of his attention. Alice, 
with a soft color flushing her delicate 
features, succeeded in her attempt to kin- 
dle an interest in her story, beyond her 
happiest anticipations; even Jack was 
leaning forward on both elbows, and Jere- 
iniah’s inclination to laugh was forgotten 
for the time. Pausing for a moment to 
place a caressing hand on Babe’s sunny 
head that lay softly on her arm, as she 
raised her eyes, Alice was startled to be- 
hold between the half-drawn portiéres at 
the opening into the large library, Miss 
Katharine Armstrong’s keen and questiop- 
ing face. 

lt was the apparition of an instant; 
and Alice went on without interruption. 
Miss Armstrong, meanwhile, shocked and 
surprised, returned to the hall as noiseless- 
ly as she came. 

“‘Thomas—a glass of water; ring for 
Hardy,” she gasped, sinking upon a long, 
low seat that stood near her. The water, 
or Hardy, enabled the trembling lady to 
recover speech, and, turning to ‘Thomas, 
she said: ‘‘I wish you, as soon as Miss 
Huntington’s guests take their departure, 
to call one of the housemaids to assist 
you, and place in every room the most 
powerful disinfectant you can find.” 

Conscious of having at least partially 
performed her duty she took Hardy’s 
strong arm, and slowly mounted the stairs 
to her own apartments. 





On the third Sunday in Lent three very 
angry little boys stood on the Avenue 
corner near Miss Huntington’s home, 
vainly trying to settle the question 
whether or no Jeremiah Johnson should 
accompany the party to the afternoon 
visit with Miss Huntington. Jack had no 
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intention, as he stoutly assured his com- | 
panions, of yielding his place ‘‘to a nig- 
ger ;’ and he also asserted, tho a trifle 
more mildly, that he should not go if 
«Smutty ” did. 


on us as howshe said, pertickler, that 
was 


‘* Well, you knows as well as the rest | 


Jeremiah 
Mikey. 

-‘ He’s’vited ’s much as yourself, Jackey, 
‘cause her give him the invite, and thet’s 
more’n she did you. You'd niver a’ gone 
enny ways ‘cept for Mikey and me,” 
whimpered Babe, who had no idea of de- 
priving his colored friend of the pleasure. 

Jeremiah, with his hands in his pockets 
and his small round cap perched on the 
back of his head, carelessly awaited the 
decision of the court. Jack, after a few 
moments’ deliberation, declared he had 
solved the difficult problem, as far as he 
was concerned. At precisely two o'clock 
he should ring the bell at Miss Hunting- 
ton’s door, and alone and unattended he 
should present himself before her. 

‘‘Babe and me goes next, and in the 
same manner,” said Mikey. 

Teddy O'Rourke here interposed to say 
that he and the colored gentlemen should 
not ‘‘ pair ;” so poor Jeremiah, whose sus- 
ceptibilities were none of the finest as his 
woolly pate was not of the thinnest, 
leaned contentedly against the park rail- 
ing and watched the entrance, at periods 
of not more than two minutes apart, of 
his fairer-skinned friends. As the heavy 
doors closed upon Teddy O’Rourke, he 
straightened himself, and,as if seized with 

a sudden inspiration, rushed madly over 
the pavement, gave a pull at the bell, 
pushed his way into the hall, and 
marched laughingly into the little libra- 
ry 


to come agin,” urged 


If Miss Huntington was a little perplex- 
ed at the order in which her guests ar- 
rived, she wisely concealed it, and all trace 
of any uopleasantness disappeared when 
Miss Huntington began to sing. The song 
was a familiar Gospel Hymn, and Jere- 
miah, with true Negro instinct, threw his 
whole soul into the rich contralto voice 
that rang sweetly through the room and 
brought tears to Alice Huntington’s eyes. 
Turning to the child, she said : 

* You sing with great feeling, Jeremiah. 
Are you very fond of music?” 

~ ‘‘L loves it, missus,” he shyly answered ; 
T sings when [’se hungry sometimes, and 
it helps powerful ;” then, as if afraid he 
had said too much, he slipped quickly out 
of sight behind Mikey’s chair. 

Without taking further notice of him, 
Miss Huntington repeated softly a few 
ve ses ffom one of the Gospels, and then, 
insimple, tender language, tried to carry 
the beautiful message to the hearts of her 
eager listeners. Leaning forward in her 
intense interest, and looking dewn into 
the wondering faces about her, she asked : 

‘Will you not try to love Him who loves 
you so dearly, Mikey? You grieve him 
and hurt his love when you are angry and 
quarrelsome, when you take his holy name 
upon your lips carelessly or in anger. Try 
to be brave, boys, and speak the truth, and 
remember the little verse you learned last 
week. Can you repeat it, Teddy ?” 

**Thou shalt not steal,’ responded the 
boy, with his eyes averted. and a crimson 
flush on his face. A suspicious creak in 
the direction of the bamboo chair arrested 
Miss Huntington’s attention. Turning a 
little, she observed Jack had placed him- 
self where he had an uninterrupted view 
of the wonderful picture at the end of the 
room, 

‘“Why, Jack, I had almost forgotten 
you,” she said, laughingly. ‘‘ You are 
more fond of the beautiful Madonna than 
of any one else, or is it the face of the 
dear Christ-child you are studying ?” 

Naw,” replied Jack ;” I niver keered 
much for kids,” 

‘Oh, don’t speak so irreverently, Jack,” 
pleaded Alice, with so much pain in her 
voice that the boy instantly turned, say- 
ing : 

***’Deed, 1 won't if it hurts you, Miss 
Huntington.” 

‘* Please bring your chair and sit beside 
me; we have only a few moments more 
this afternoon, and I have a little story to 
tell you,” said Alice. 

Jack complied rather reluctantly, and 








the few moments lengthened into a half- 
hour, 

‘“‘I must say good-by now, boys,” ex- 
plained Miss Huntington, as the little 
cathedral bell struck one. ‘‘There is 
service this afternoon, and I cannot keep 
you longer asI would Jike todo, Come 
next Sunday, every one of you,” she kind- 
ly urged, asthe boys walked through the 
hall with Thomas leading the way. 

Alice, who stood between the portiéres 
of the room they had left, noticed that 
Jack lagged a little behind the others. As 
they reached the large rug, at the vesti- 
bule doors, and Thomas was about to open 
them, Jack gave a slight turn of his right 
leg, throwing it just a little out of the 
perpendicular, and Thomas, taken at un- 
awares, fell heavily to the marble tiled 
floor of the hall. Jack, miserable Jack, 
for once in his sinful young life, was as 
good as his word, he had ‘brung the 
statyer down on the toe o’ his boot.” Be- 
fore the dazed old man could rise, the 
large doors had opened and closed, and 
the boys were beyond recall or reproof. 

‘*Poor Thomas, are you very much 
hurt?’ cried Miss Huntington, hastening 
to the help of the old man servant, who 
was slowly rising from his ignominious 
position. 

‘* Not at all, thank you, Miss Alice,” he 
replied, with a repression of any emotion 
that might convey to the young lady an 
idea of physical suffering. ‘‘1’m not quite 
so stiddy on my feet as I used to be; and 
these rugs are a little troublesome,” he 
added. 

‘It was not the fault of the rug, 
Thomas, and I’m sure you do not seem one 
day older than when you used to toss me 
to the ceiling. I know how it happened 
quite as well as you. Jack is abright boy, 
but he is so very naughty and willful. I 
really hoped to-day his heart was touched 
for a moment ; but I am disappointed and 
almost discouraged,” said Alice, sadly. 

‘‘Never you mind, Miss Huntington, 
the fall was nothing, and no harm done, 
but to me pride,” said Thomas, bravely. 
‘* The boy Jack, howivver, is a raskill, and 
I doubts if even you, Miss Alice, can find 
any good in him.” 

“IT must try a little longer, Thomas,” 
answered Alice. ‘‘He has never known 
anything good, and he is suspicious of 
what seems to be so;” and almost wearily 
Alice turned away, and walked slowly up 
the broad stairs to her room. 


CHAPTER ITI, 

The Sunday following Jack’s misbeha- 
vior was a long and tearful day to poor 
little Babe, Neither teasing nor arguing 
availed to induce Mikey to go with him 
to Miss Huntington’s, or indeed to allow 
him to go by himself. 

Teddy O’Rourke and Jeremiah sorrow- 
fully admitted Mikey was right, witha 
full consciousness of the enormity of Jack’s 
transgression, and a fear that the punish- 
ment he so richly deserved would include 
his unfortunate companions. 

Miss Huntington, as she waited for her 
litle guests, was unwilling to persuade 
herself that the work in which she had 
become so strangely and deeply interested 
could end soabruptly and unhappily. Very 





patiently she waited, day after day, for a 
glimpse of Mikey’s freckled face, and as 
surely each day was she disappointed. 
Saturday came, and Miss Huntington, as 
she prepared for an afternoon drive with 
Miss Armstrong, secretly hoped that a 
kind Providence would aid her in her 
search for one of the little waifs, 
through whom she resolved to offer un- 
conditional pardon to Jack, An hour 
later, as she waited in the carriage for Miss 
Katharine, Alice observed ata short dis- 
tance three boys who soon showed them- 
selves to be Mikey, Babe and Teddy. 
They were about to cross the street, when 
they were joined by a tall old man, who 
was evidently anxious to speak with 
them, 

Noiselessly lowering a window in the 
carriage, Alice listened eagerly to the con- 
versation. Poor Thomas, laying aside his 
wounded pride, and determined to ac. 
complish the work he knew bis young 
mistress had so much at heart, was telling 
the boys Miss Huntington was quite un- 
happy at their sudden desertion. Miss 








Huntington was a lady, a real lady, and 

would never condescend to notice such 

naughty boyish pranks as Jack’s, and, 

kindly extending his hand to each child, 

Thomas said : ‘* You must come to-morrow 

at two, and bring Jack. Here’s a bit of 

silver for each of you, and more for you 

to-morrow, if you brings Jack, who shall 

have the same as yourselves.” Alice did 

not hear the replies, but she was sure 

from the pleased faces that were raised to 

the old man’s, that Thomas’s Lenten sac- 
rifice had been accepted. 

His countenance relaxed into a broad 
smile, and his eyes were full of kindly 
merriment as he drew the portiéres of the 
little library, the next day, and disclosed 
the faces of the four boys who were just 
behind him. Miss Huntington rose to 
greet her truant guests, with warm words 
of welcome. 

*“*But where is Jack?’ she asked; ‘‘I 
hoped to see him with you.” 

Teddy answered they had seen nothing 
of Jack for several days, and this morning 
Jeremiah had heard that he was sick. It 
was quite apparent to Miss Huntingion 
that they were well enough pleased to re- 
turn without the boy, who had been the 
cause of their unhappiness. Mikey alone 
seemed a little reticent and constrained, 
and more than once he sighed heavily. 
These evidences of discomfort in Mikey’s 
breast did not escape Miss Huntington’s 
watchful eye, and drawing the boy into a 
large easy chair close beside her, she 
asked in a low voice : 

‘Is there anything troubling you, 
Mikey? Don’t be afraid to trust me.” 

These tender words were more than 
Mikey could endure with composure ; and 
with a nervously twitching face, and tears 
in his beseeching eyes, he asked, doubt- 
ingly : 

‘* Was yez iver hungry, Miss Huntin’- 
don, orful, orful hungry, so as a baker’s 
windy looked like Hivin to yez?” 

‘*No, poor Mikey ; no, ver so hungry 
as that,” answered Alice, with a sob in 
her voice, 

‘*Thin I thinks as ye niver was hungry. 
Me and Babe knows, we does; and Babe, 
he sez: ‘Ask God for somepin, Mikey, 
God as Miss Huntin'don says loves us,’ 
An’ thin we knilt behint an ole barr'l, me 
and Babe did, and I called loud, loud as I 
dar’d fer fear o’ the perlice—‘ gin us 
suthin’ to eat, God, quick God, for Christ’s 
sake;’ and Babe he sez, ‘If you please, 
God, Amen; and thin we got up, and we 
stood clus’ to the bakeshop, and we waited 
and waited, and no one giv us any bread : 
and Babe, he couldn’t stand any longer 
and he fell down on the pavement, and 
he cried like his heart would break, and 
thin—and thin—I knows you told us it 
was wrong,very wrong, Miss, Huntin’don; 
but what could Ido?” Mikey’s face was 
very pale, and Babe quivered in every 
limb, while Mikey added, with the tears 
dropping on his dirty fingers : ‘‘ I didn’t 
think as He could ’a’ heerd or else He didn’t 
keer, and whin a man came out o’ the 
shop just thin I snatched the loaf as 
sthuck out o’ his pocket, and I ran and 
ran till 1 fellinto the gutter in Mad Alley, 
and nobody knows as where the bread 
came from ; and Babe he eats iviry crumb 
he was thet hungry.” 

As soon as she could control her quiv- 
ering lips Alice took both of Mikey’s 
hands in her own soft palms, and with 
her face close to his, said: ‘ 1t was ter- 
rible, Mikey, your hunger and little 
Babe's; but the dear Lord was not to 
blame. He loved you all the while, and 
he was not angry with you, Mikey. Some 
one was to blame, but not God, Mike, or 
you. He heard your prayer and has 
answered it. You and Babe shall not be 
hungry any more.” 

Babe looked up wonderingly, and Teddy 
O’Rourke, nervously twisting his fingers, 
said: ‘It’s orful hard work to be good, 
Miss Huntin’don. I's tried it, and I allers 
gets wusted. It’s no use trying fer me.” 

‘* But why did you try, Teddy?’ Alice 
asked. 

“‘You—you siad, as how He loved me, 
just as I was, and He knows as I’se orful 
wicked. I lies and I steals, and I never 
keered fer any one but the perlice until 
you sed as the Lord did love us and keered 











fer us; and so I wanted Him to know, as I 


would try to please Him; but it’s no use, I 
can’t; and the child covered his face 
with his ragged sleeve. 

*“Ivis all true, Teddy, this wonderful 
love you are learning to know,” answered 
Miss Huntington, softly; *‘your Heav- 
enly Father cares for you, truly and ten- 
derly, and I think he has put it into the 
heart of some one to love you more wisely 
and faithfully hereafter. Believe, if you 
can, that I love you and will endeavor to 
show you how much, if you are patient a 
little longer”; and, going to the piano, 
Alice asked Jeremiah to sing with her the 
hymn she had chosen for the day, in 
which the other boys soon joined, And 
when a litule later she said ‘ Good-by,” 
their eyes were bright with hope, and they 
promised eagerly toassist Miss Huntington 
in her search for Jack, which was to be 
made upon the morrow. 





The week following her last talk with 
the boys was an eventful and happy one 
as wellto Alice Huntirgton. The prom- 
ises she had made were fulfilled with 
faithfulness that exceeded the wildest 
anticipation of the boys. 

Miss Katharine Armstrong, ‘who had 
been moved to the depths of her formal, 
but really tender heart, by the needs and 
sufferings of Alice’s protégés, was earnest 
and active in procuring help and homes 
for the little wails. Mikey, Babe, Jere- 
miah and Teddy O’Rourke were orphans, 
and their self-appointed guardians were 
easily induced to give them up. Tempo- 
rary homes were found for them through 
Miss Armstrong’s kind assistance, and 
they were to receive instruction every 
day at one of the Guild schools directly 
under her vigorous supervision. Jere- 
miah was to be taught to sing, and the 
child’s delight was almost uncontrolla- 
ble. 

Jack was not so easily reached. He 
was two or three years older than the 
other boys, and he had besides a father 
who was not willing togive him up. Jack 
had been very successful as a newsboy, 
and pecuniarily he would be a great loss. 
The boy himself was not to be led quietly 
into submission and obedience. But Miss 
Huntington was not disheartened. She 
believed Jack was fond of her, and his 
reserve and coldness she thought were 
the result of misery and undéserved suf- 
fering. Her heart went out to the boy 
who she felt was hungering for better 
things than his wretched life afforded, 
and she determined that the Sunday after- 
noons should have a charm for Jack, so 
powerful that he would yield himself to 
the mighty influence of love. 

It would be almest impossible to convey 
an adequate idea of the blissful content 
that filled the hearts of the occupants of 
the little library on the Sunday afternoon 
preceding Holy Week. Alice Hunting- 
ton herself was happiest of all. It was so 
easy to-day to tell them of the love of God 
the Father in Christ the Redeemer since 
they knew something of human love 
brooding over and caring for them, The 
bamboo chair, tho still tarned to the beau- 
tiful ‘* Sistine Madonna,” was placed very 
near her own; and Jack, with his thin, 
dark face, turning more and more fre- 
quently to look at his teacher, was the 
one for whom Miss Huntington was fer- 
vently hoping and praying. Babe, who 
had nestled on the rug close to her feet, 
lifted his face shyly to hers, and said: ‘I 
loves Him,I do, as loved me, first.” And 
then together they sang an Easter carol 
they were learning. 

Alice earnestly desired to efface from 
the memory of these boys, the tempta- 
tions and struggles of their miserable little 
lives, for a few short hours ; and to that 
end they were surrounded by everything 
that could in any way contribute to their 
pleasure and comfort, with all the love 
and help it was in her power to bestow. 
Before they separated, Miss Huntington 
told them, as she could only have done 
after the experiences of the past few weeks, 
the sad story the coming days were to 
commemorate. Then, with hopeful 
words, she led them on to the resur- 
rection morning, the glorious Easter 
they were to celebrate so soon. Miss 
Huntington's heart thrilled with quiet joy, 


























as she watched the upturned faces of the 
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boys, and read therein the quick response 
to her words. As they rose to leave her, 
she asked: ‘‘ Would you like to go out 
through the large library and look at some 
of the pictures there 7” 

Jack answered with a radiant smile, 
that was a revelation to Alice, and solved 
the mystery of the boy’s silent adoration of 
the ‘‘ Sistine Madonna.” She drew the por- 
tiéres and entered with the children the 
beautiful library. The boys, except Jack, 
passed rapidly from one painting to an- 
other. The tall, awkward form of Jack, 
however, was bent to catch every word of 
explanation that fell from her lips, and 
he turned away from each picture, with 
lingering looks. He paused at last with a 
sudden folding of his hands across his 
breast, before a copy of the ‘‘ Crucifix- 
ion,” by Murillo. He stood for a few mo- 
ments with a pained expression on his 
thin face, and then, with a deep, dry sob 
he walked softly out of the room. The 
others followed closely behind him, as tho 
impressed by the solemnity of his act. 
Thomas was about to close the vestibule 
doors upon their retreating figures, when 
Jack paused for an instant, and glancing 
at the old butler with an appealing ges- 
ture, said: ‘I’m sorry, Miss Huntington, 
very sorry ; and I never said I was sorry 
before in my life.” 

The week was drawing to a close, to- 
morrow would be Easter; and Alice 
Huntington was busied with loving prep- 
arations for the little guests who were to 
know their first real Easter through her 
interpretation. The lesson for the day, 
the familiar talk and carefully selected 
stories which were to illustrate it, were in 
readiness. The feast of dainties, Alice 
had found a very successful ivem in her 
work, was by no means neglected. She 
had purchased quantities of roses and 
lilies, that each boy might carry away 
with him a little of the sweetness and 
beauty with which he had been surrounded 
through the afternoon. As Miss Hunting- 
ton turned for a last look over the room, 
bright with sunshine and sweet with 
flowers, she saw through the half-drawn 
portiéres Mikey in earnest conversation 
with Thomas at the vestibule doors. The 
boy, drawing his sleeve across his eyes, 
came rapidly toward her, saying, with a 
suppressed sob : ‘‘ Please come quick, Miss 
Huntin’don, to the Hospital on —— St. 
Jack is there ; he’s hurted awfully, too. 
There was an accident on his train this 
morning. Smutty went with him to help 
him with his papers, and they wuz both 
in the smoker, and thet’s the car as was 
busted to splinters. Jack might ’a’ bin 
saved, but he told Jeremiah as how he 
was to go fust, and he’d hold the car seat 
as wuz pinnin’ ’em down; and so Jere- 
miah crawled out, and Jack he couldn’t 
hold it enny longer, and it fell onto him, 
and it tuk the men an hour to git ‘im out; 
and—and,” panted Mikey, ‘he’s hurted 
orfully inside; he can’t live only a few 
hours ;” and the boy put both hands to his 
quivering face as he sank into the chair 
* Thomas placed beside him. 

** Poor, brave Jack,” said Alice, tender- 
ly; and she ran hurriedly up to Miss Arm- 
strong’s room with the pitiful story of 
Jack’s misfortune, and an urgent plea that 
her auntie would accompany her at once 
to the hospital. ‘‘ Wecannot wait for the 
carriage, Aunt Katharine, and the hospi- 
tal is only afew blocks away.” Ten min- 
utes later she joined Miss Armstrong who 
had thoughtfully provided a small basket 
with a few necessary luxuries that were 
always within reach of her charitable 
hand. 

With a wistful face Miss Huntington 
followed the nurse through the long, dim 
ward with scarcely an unoccupied bed, to 
the carefully screened corner where Jack 
lay, his eyes closed and his hands folded 
over his breast, as Alice remembered he 
had placed them when he stood before the 
picture of the “Crucifixion.” Falling 
upon her knees at his side, she put her 
hand softly on his, while her tears fell on 
the boy’s face. Jack opened his eyes 


wearily, and with a look of glad surprise, 
asked very slowly : ‘‘ Is it you, dear Miss 
Huntington ?” 

‘* Yes, Jack, my brave Jack, it is I ; and 
I am waiting and longing to do something 
for you,” answerered Alice, with a pain- 
ful effort te control her voice. 





| loved you.’ 














‘‘T shall never need anything more in 
this world ; but I don't care,” said Jack, 
closing his eyes again and taking Miss 
Huntington’s hand in both his own. 

He was silent for a few moments, and 
Alice listened intently to the feeble 
breathing that alone gave evidence of any 
life. 

‘*I want to talk to you, Miss Hunting- 
ton, and the doctor says it won’t hurt 
me, nothing can make any difference now. 
Sit close to me, please, it aches here when 
I speak loud,” and he touched his side 
with one trembling hand. ‘I niver 
keerd much fer what ye told us ’bout 
somebody’s dyin’ fer us, and wantin’ us 
to love Him,” he whispered softly. ‘I 
didn’t believe it, I liked the pictures tho, 
and I used to come so as I could see them, 
’specially the big one with the baby, as 
you said was the ‘Christ-child.’” Witha 
little gasp for breath, he went on: ‘ It 
was the pictures I cared for first, and 
then, after that Sunday, and you asked 
me to come back again, I came because I 
’ The child’s brow was moist 
with his great exertion, and Alice said, 
anxiously : 

‘* Don’t say anything more Jack, dear, 
let me talk to you ;” but the boy shook his 
head languidly and, drawing her still a 
little nearer, he went on: 

‘*But when you told us ’bout His dyin’ 
fer those as didn’t love Him, and when I 
looked at the awful picture as made it so 
real and true, I wished as I might know 
Him better as could love me like that,” and 
two large tears ran over the pinched and 
weary face. 

‘* You can never love the dear Lord as 
he loves you,” said Alice, lovingly. ‘ He 
forgives the past just as quickly as you 
will let him. Say ‘Our Father’ Jack, and 
don’t be fearful or troubled any more.” 

With a smile that had less of earth than 
of Heaven in its joyousness, the white 
lips murmured ‘‘ Our Father,” and Jack’s 
Easter had begun. 

VERGENNES, VT. 


THE ENCHANTED SPRING. 


BY SAMANTHA. WHIPPLE SHOUP. 





DEEP in the forest lies the spring, 
Nor voice nor sound of living thing 
Is heard around its brink. 
Silent its sullen waters flow, 
No little birds flit to and fro, 
The mild deer will not drink. 


However fierce the noonday sun, 
Tho clear and sweet its waters run, 
No cooling draught they give ; 
For long-past crime and magic spell 
Have laid a curse upon the well, 
That none may drink and live. 


It is the fairest morn of May, 
And, wild with joy, the children stray 
For flowers along the land ; 
And one has wandered from the rest, 
The youngest and the loveliest 
Of all the merry band. 


A blossoming apple-bough she clasps ; 
Her apron, posy-full, she grasps ; 
She moves like rosy morn. 
But lo! she nears the fatal well— 
Now what knows she of crime or spell, 
Or who is nigh to warn ? 


She sings for very joy of heart, 

No prescient terror makes her start— 
Oh, is there none to save ? 

She pauses on the sullen brink, 

She bends her happy face to drink, 
She tastes the deadly wave ! 


She tastes the deadly wave—and lo! 

The brook, released, with joyous flow 
Goes singing to the sea. 

The little maid goes singing too, 

While winds are warm and skies are blue, 
Homeward across the lea. 


Of wrong her heart is still untaught, 
The fatal spell is all unwrought, 
Gone like a passing breath ! 
For faith and innocence are strong, 
And childlike trust is more than wrong, 
And life is lord of death ! 
DusvgqueE, Ia. 
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Wife: ‘‘What an idea, Otto! This is 
the first dinner 1 have ever cooked without 
assistance, and yet you have invited a 
friend to partake of it.” Husband: “ Well, 
Lizzie, I thought it better to be prepared 
for all emergencies, and the only reason why 
I invited this friend is because he hap- 
pens to be a doctor.” —Flieyende Blactter. 








A CLASSICAL TEA PARTY. 


BY HELEN WORRELL CLARKSON, 


THE Three Fates gave a Tea party. 
They invited Auvora, the Hours and the 
Seasons (just as usual), aud all nine of the 
Muses. 

** Thalia must come this time,” said 
Atropos, when they were making out the 
list. ‘‘ We have never asked her before, 
and she doesn’t even know what ‘the 
Future ’ is like.” 

‘*The Future ” was the home of the three 
Fates. 

Mercury had promised to deliver the in- 
vitations. He dropped in early next 
morning to see if they were ready. 

‘* Now, Mercury, make no mistake,” con- 
tinued Atropos. ‘*Romember that the 
invitations for the Muses—and there are 
nine of them this time—all go to Mount 
Parnassus ; the Hours and the Seasons are 
simply ‘care of Saturn’ and Aurora, as 
you know, is in the East.” 

‘* All right,” said Mercury, poisiog him- 
self for flight. The invitations rested be- 
hird one wing of his airy cap. 

He reached Mount Parnassus that same 
afternoon, The great temple of* Mnemo- 
syne—the Mother-Muse—stood deserted, 
save for sad-eyed Melpomene, ‘ tho Thalia 
is somewhere near,” she gravely assured 
him. 

Mercury found Thalia on a certain 
sunny slope of Parnassus all to herself. 
Her hair was the yellow of the jonquils at 
her girdle, and her smile was the smile of 
unsorrowed youth that knows no future. 

“Thalia,” said Mercury, dropping to 
the grass beside her, ‘I’ve brought you an 
invitation from the Fates.” 

Thalia’s happy eyes met his in wonder- 
ing amazement. ss 

‘*They’ve never asked me_ before, why 
should they this time?’ she exclaimed. 
**Oh, I don’t want to go. Need 1?” 

‘You can’t refuse an invitation from 
the Fates,” replied Mercury. * At least, I 
never heard of its being done. It’s a 
something we all have to accept.” 

‘**But what if I don’t want to go?” in- 
sisted Thalia, ‘It’s all very well for Mel- 
pomene and Polyhymnia and the others; 
but why should the Fates ask me? I don’t 
want to see ‘the Future’; I want to al- 
ways stay just as I am.” 

“You'll have to go,” said Mercury, 
shertly. ‘* Everybody does,” 

A sudden cloud chased the light from 
Thalia’s happy eyes. 

**Oh dear!” she cried. ‘‘ Those terrible 
old women, with deep wrinkles and grim 
eyes! I’ve heard about them. They’re 
cross and cold and unkind; and I don’t 
want to know what ‘the Future’ may be 
like anyway. I want”— And her lip 
trembled appealingly. 

“See here,” said Mercury, quickly ; ‘1 
haven't given you that invitation yet, and 
you can’t go until you do get it. Under- 
stand? Good luck to you, Thalia!” And 
with the troublesome message still tucked 
in his cap, the wings at his restless heels 
gave a flutter and he was off again. 

But rarely does the God of Chance suc- 
ceed in outwitting the Fates. When 
Thalia sauntered down the sunny slope on 
the following morning, there, on the 
green of the hillside, lay the white sum- 
mons, just where it had dropped from 
Mercury’s wingéd cap when he sped away 
in such hot haste the day before. 

And again the shadow crossed Thalia’s 
happiness as she read her bidding to ** the 
Future, and remembered Mercury’s 
**You can’t refuse an invitation from the 
Fates.” 

Somehow the slope seemed less sunny 
than usual that morning, Every now and 
then Melpomene could be heard in gloomy 
declamation, as she stalked among her 
somber shadows in the little grove near 
by. 

Thalia walked slowly toward the tem- 
ple. 

Knee-deep in the sweet pea patch of the 
garden stood Calliope and Erato arrayed 
in friendly contest against each other— 
through the open windows came the 
mingled music of Polyhymnia’s voice and 
Euterpe’s harp—and upon the stately pil- 
lared portico Urania diligently polished 
her telescope lens. 

Thalia mounted the long slant of steps 


” 





leading to the hallway of the temple, 
There, among the clustered arches, sat 
Clio, intent on the arrangement of her 
tablets—in a room beyond, a marvelously 
polished paving reflected the swaying 
figure of Terpsichore. as she moved in de- 
lightful measure. 

All the sisters but Thalia, were busy 
with preparations for the next day’s 
party. It was a great honor to sup with 
the Fates. 

Thalia stood thoughtful and silent in 
the heart of the great hall. 

* Do—re—mi,” chanted Polyhymnia.” 

** One—two—three ; one—two—three ;” 
Terpsichore timed -her fleeting feet—and 
Urania, on the portico, gravely aimed the 
telescope at some suspected sun-spot. 

Thalia fixed her eyes upon the Muse of 
History, studiously bending over the tab- 
let on her knee. 

**Clio,” said Thalia at length, ** Lam in- 
vited to the Fates’ to-morrow night. Do 
you think it would do to refuse ?” 

Clio raised her eyes from the unmean- 
ing ivory made memorable under her 
moving pencil. ‘* Why Thalia,” she said ; 
“ you can’t refuse—you'll have to go.” 

‘**But what do these solemn old maids 
want with me?” asked Thalia. 

‘* What does any one want with Joy and 
Comedy?” replied Clio, returning to her 
work, ‘The Fates are made of the same 
stuff as the rest of us, you must remem- 
ber. 

‘*But what if I don’t want to go,” said 
poor Thalia; ‘‘and I don’t, one bit.” 

Clio’s slender silver pencil dropped from 
her suddenly arrested fingers. It rolled 
down the whole long length of ball, and 
slowly fell from one to another of the 
steps sloping to the rortico. 

*“*Not want to go?” shesaid in amaze- 
ment. ‘Oh, Thalia!” 

‘“* No—or—or,” wailed the little Muse of 
Comedy, ‘‘ [can’t bear the thought of sit- 
ing down with those terrible old women, 
i'm dreadfully afraid of them, and, as for 
‘the Future’ I don’t want to know any- 
thing about it.” 

Uraniacam e in from the portico whither 
Clio’s wandering pencil had unintention- 
ally summoned her. She stood transtixed 
at thesight of Thalia’s tears. 

This is a case for Calliope,” 
significantly. 

But neither eloquent Calliope ror silver- 
spoken Erato, both of whom came run- 
ning in from the sweet-pea_ patch, 
could comfort the weeping Thalia. 

**T wish there was no such thing as 
‘the Future,’” she said at last. 

The Muses looked at one another. 

“You can’t refuse an invitation from 
the Fates,” they all said. o 

fhe next morning Thalia slipped out o 
the temple and sought solace on her fa- 
vorite slope. She now felt sure that she 

could not stay at home from ‘the Fu- 
ture”; but she was still sorrily certain 
that she did not wish to go. It was very 
early in the morning. The young grass— 
for it was early in the year, as in the day 
—was heavy with dew, and the laurel 
bush that she loved showed dimly in thé 
half-light that fell from a big, !« lated 
moon, All the waiting world held but 
one meaning—Promise. The buds of the 
laurel branches as she laid them to her 
lips, foretoid the coming flowers; her 
playfellows, the birds, brooded and 
chirped over a nestful of small, sky-col- 
ored eggs awaiting the yet-to-be ; anda 
sudden upspringing breeze stirred the 
pallor of the east into a happy flush of 
dawn. 

And with the coming of the golden 
glory a radiant message sped straight to 
Thalia’s heart. No longer did she fear 
either Fate or Future. Into the light of 
those happy eyes there camea new knowl- 
edge—that of ‘Trust. 

‘rhe sisters saw a strange sweetness in 
her smile that day. In the afternoon she 
went into the garden and gathered fresh 
jonquils for the girdle of her white gown. 
One she thrust through the fillet that 
bound her shining hair, 

When the nine set out for ‘the Fu- 
ture,’ Thalia and Melpomene walked 
hand in hand. If the sisters wondered at 
hercalm content, they were too wise to 
say so, Even Mercury, who chanced to 
pass them on the way, looked curiously 
at her, but said nothing. 

As they approached ** the Future,” they 
saw Aurora, the Hours and the Seasons 
all awaiting them, as usual. In the open 
doorway stood the three Fates—Clotho, 
Lachesis and Atropos. 

Thalia trembled as they came nearer. 
But Atropos stepped forward, and, smiling 
atall the nine, she took Thalia by the 
hand. = 

(‘* There is nothing terrible about her, 
thought Thalia, as the wise old eyes met 
hers.) 

Atropos’s firm, white fingers smoothed 
back the jonquil-tinted hair. 

‘““Dear child,” she said, ‘‘ were you 
afraid to come? Could you not guess, did 
you not know that you might trust me?’ 

And hand in hand with Fate, Thalia 
went unfalteringly toward the unknowD 
‘* Future.” 

WILMINGTON, DEL, 
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ABOUT SQUIRRELS. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY KATHERINE ARMSTRONG. 





A FEW years ago it was my good for- 
tune to receive as a present a lively little 
red squirrel, fresh from the wilds of New 
Jersey. From the freedom of the woods 
and fields, he was transplanted to the cap- 
tivity of a wire cage, about eighteen 
inches square, ‘* with all modern conven- 
iences.” We took this little red stranger 
right into our hearts, for he was so tract- 
able, and so cute and cunning in his ways 
one could watch his movements by the 
hour and not weary of his company. 
We named him Fritz. 

Now, squirrels in general are said to be 
lacking in intelligence, tho they certainly 
have *“‘ long heads,” and before reaching 
the omega of my ‘‘o’er true tale,” I think 
my readers will admit that my squirrels 
at least were pretty wise little fellows, 
tho not ‘as harmless as doves”; for some- 
times when caught, even when very tame 
and accustomed to their imprisonment, 
they would bite most efficiently. 

We gave Fritz cotton for his bed, and 
into it he nestled regularly at dark every 
night, but one bright eye would open 
pretty wide and quickly if he heard any 
unusual noise around the room. He was 
out of his cage and running around on the 
floor and over the furniture much more 
than he was in it. He would perch on 
Tom’s shoulder while he was at breakfast 
and munch a dry crust given him, or he 
would drop down into his coat pocket and 
stay fora long time. Then he would run 
along the edge of the breakfast table to 
see what I would offer him, take what I 
gave him if it was only hard, and sit upon 
his haunches beside my plate and nibble 
away without molesting anything else or 
thinking of running away. He seemed to 
consider himself *‘ one of the family,” I 
have often put him in my dress pocket 
and carried him along to the various 
markets when [ went to order the dinner, 
and little Fritz remained meanwhile still 
and quiet till my return home, when, at 
my signal, he would jump ont, the liveli- 
est little fellow imaginable. 

When I was sewing he would amuse 
himself by the hour in my workbasket, 
curling down in the various divisions, or 
nibbling the buttons and spools. It was 
an every-day matter for him to run 
around on iy shoulders, or settle down 
somewhere upon me while I was reading; 
and one day he snugly ensconced himself 
in one of the puffs of hair on the top of 
my head, and went to sleep. He seemed 
to enjoy being around among us; he 
seemed really affectionate, and so winning 
in his little ways we could not help loving 
him. 

lie was greatly petted by all the mem- 
bers of the family, and often fed with 
lumps of sugar, hard sponge cakes, and 
such unnatural foods, The result was we 
found our poor Fritz one morning lying 
dead in bis cage in his little bed of cotton, 
his head as usual just above the sheets, 
but that one alert, bright eye was clo-ed. 
The sorrow for our lost pet was genuine, 
but the general verdict was, ‘ killed by 
kindness.” Of all our household pets of 
various kinds no little creature ever made 
a warmer place in our hearts, or left so 
many regrets after him as our little red 
Fritz. 

Some few years passed by and another 
gift came, this time from Lake George. It 
wa; a little bit of a basket, containing two 
little bits of brown and black striped 
backs, we called young chickens till closer 
examination proved them to be baby squir- 
rels, chipmunks, instead, They were close- 
ly nestled together in soft grass. We gave 
them milk at first and tended them care- 
fully in their cage, 

They lived and thrived and grew, and 
came to eat nuts in quantity equal to the 
oldest inhabitant of the woods. We 
dieted them on equal parts of hickory nuts 
and chestnuts, with an occasional treat of 
almonds. Whether they were liberally or 
scantily supplied with food they, true to 
their natural instinct, invariably laid 
aside, in one corner, outside their cage, a 
large proportion for their ‘“‘ winter store.” 

Tho these two little fellows were “own 
brothers,” they were not always on the 





best of terms, and sometimes fought most 
fearfully. Sometimes, near midnight, I 
have had to goto their cage to stop the 
battle. 

One morning we found more than an 
inch of one of the beautiful, bushy tails on 
he table, outside the cage. One had bit- 
ten it off, to show his supremacy over his 
mate, and we noticed, ever after, the one 
with the maimed tail had to ‘ walk 
under.” He covld come last to the nut 
dish, he might drink when the other was 
through, or enjoy the turning wheel at 
the pleasure of the other. If not so pas- 
sively, then there was a fight. 

Once or twice they accidentally escaped 
from their cage, and they just took the 
‘““freedom of the house.” After a long 
chase over and under furniture, curtains 
and places impossible to reach, with sev- 
eral bitten and bleeding fingers, we 
caught them, and returned them, with 
many very audible and energetic protests, 
on their part, to their own quarters. 

The little chipmunks are far more warv 
and fiercer than the red squirrels, and 
seem really maliciously to set their wee 
teeth into one’s flesh, all ‘‘ for dear life,” 
they doubtless think, They are inferior 
in many respects to the red squirrel, and 
not so easily tamed ; yet one becomes at- 
tached to the little creatures from the 
very care they require. But the sad fate 
of these little pets! It was my daily habit 
to go to the cage the first thing in the 
morning, to see if my squirrels were all 
right. One morning I thought the room 
seemed unusually still. I heard no noise 
of their movements before going toward 
them with my morning salute, I found 
one little fellow—the one with the maimed 
tail—lving dead on the floor of the cage, 
with his nose out between the wires. I 
took him out and found he had been bit- 
ten in the neck, in the ‘‘ jugular vein.” 
probably, and had died of the wound. 
We watched ‘to see the effect upon the 
other squirrel. He went around his dead 
mate, first on one side then on the other, 
back and forth, for a long time, then 
moped in one corner awhile. He refused 
to eat a single nut, or drink a drop of 
water the whole day long. He would not 
frolic at all, nor even enter his cage wheel, 
which was his usual delight, but seemed 
entirely overcome by remorse, and to feel 
terribly the effect of what he had 
done; for at nightfall he crept into 
his nest, folded his head down into the fur 
of his breast, and so we found him in the 
morning—dead also. We could find no 
possible external cause for his demise. 
The general verdict in this case was, died 
of self-reproach for killing his mate. We 
gently laid the pair into a nice box ona 
bed of moss, and had them laid under the 
sod. So disappeared our second install- 
ment of squirrels, and with the returning 
simmer came three more to us, agnin 
from the woods of Lake George. The 
little family this time consisted of two 
red ones and a flying squirrel, the latter a 
fussy little old woman in looks and ways; 
a wise sort of face that really looks 
thoughtful, but withal about as homely 
as possible. 

Hobbliog around, or clinging to the sides 
of the cage, he reminds one of a crippled 
old woman; he is comical rather than 
pretty. He is a sleepy creature during the 
day, but all life and stir at night. He is 
a speckled, gray, diminutive specimen, 
always the “‘under dog,” with the two 
red ones, that are most interesting little 
creatures, growing tamer every day. 
They run to yreet me every morning 
when I go to their cage, turning up their 
inquiring little noses. They know little 
what freedoin means, but to eat and whirl 
in their wheel, which they do most indus- 
triously, is the sum of their delight. 


ie. 
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PEBBLES. 


A MAN has to be puffed up well before he 
can blow his own horn with proper vigor.— 
Texas Sifltings. 





..The first time a boy gets ten miles 
away from home he thinks the world is 4 
whopper.—Sparks. 
when a man is broke that he 
been 


.-It is 
shows whether he is what he has 
cracked up to be.—Cape Cod Item. 


.... Bad boys are very promising young- 
sters just before being laid over the parent- 
ial knee.—Glens Falls Republican, 


Adlet: ‘* What is the course of true love, 
Miss Kissam ?” Miss Kissam: “It leads 
along the bridal path, Mr. Adlet.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 

..Some people can never say good-by 
gracefully, but a bulldog knows how to 
speed the parting guest.—Binghamton Re- 
publican, 


Teacher: ‘‘What is a synonym? Boy 
“‘Tt’s a word you can use in place of another 
when you don’t know how to spell the other 
one.—The Million. 





....°‘ Mamma!” “ Yes, dear.” ‘‘ How does 
people ever start a new fashion without 
first getting out of the fashion that isin 
fashion then ?”—Indianapolis Journal. 


...“* You’re the sleepiest looking individ- 
ual Tever saw,” said Dick to the seedy man 
on the corner. ‘‘ Yes; even my coat hasn’t 
had a nap in some time,” quoth he.— Boston 
Post. 


...Oh, girls, there’s a tramp!” “ Are 
you sure ?”” “Yes. Don’t you see him 2” 
‘*Isn’t it lovely! Now we will have some 
one to try our new cooking school biscuit 
on.’’—Diatetic Gazette. 


..Mrs. Bellefield (displaying a new 
gown): “How do you like it dear?’ Mr. 
Bellefield: “It reminds me of a tranquil 
ghosi.’”’ ‘“‘How is that?’ “It is a quiet 
shade.’’—Pittsburg Chronicle. 


.. What is that sound of rumbling ? 
Like the thunder’s sudden roar ? 
’Tis not a storm, but the winter's coal 
Going in at the house next door. 
—Boston News. 


.. Tommy Figgs: “Sister’s beau kicked 
my dog, yesterday, but I got even with him, 
you het. Johnny Briggs: ‘‘ How ?” Tommy 
Figags: ‘“‘I mixed quinine with her face 
powder.” —Indianapolis Journal, 


.. ‘I think Dll have an oil portrait 
made,” said Mr. Derrick, who had become 
suddenly rich in petroleum. ‘‘ There you 
go talking shop again !”’ exclaimed his wife, 
who was taking lessons in culture.—Puck. 


.. Johnson, Jr., being sent home, meets 
his pater. Johnson, Sr. (sternly): ‘‘ What's 
this? There’s something wrong with you, 
Are you an idiot ? Haven’t you the use of 
all your faculties?” Johnson, Jr. (sadly) 
‘It’s the other way. The faculty hasn’t 
any use for me.’’—Princeton Tiger. 


..When a man leaves our side and goes 
to the other side he is a traitor, and we 
always felt that there was a subtle some- 
thing wrong about him. But when a man 
leaves the other side and comes over to us, 
then he is a man of great moral courage, 
and we always felt that he had sterling 
stuff in him.—London Tit-Bits. 


.-“* You sit on your horse like a butch- 
er,”’ said a pert young officer, who happened 
to be of royal blood, to a veteran general 
who was somewhat bent from age. “It is 
highly probable,” responded the old 
warrior, \ ith a grim smile; “it is because 
all my life I’ve been leading calves like you 
to the slaughter.’’—Texus Siftings. 


..A Watchmakers’ Street.—Smartleigh 
“Now if all business were concentrated on 
certain streets, for instance dyers on Dey 
Street, bunco-steerers on Jay Street, florists 
on the Bowery, detectives on Center Street 
and so on, where would the jewelers und 
watchmakers go ? Dulleigh: ‘‘ | suppose on 
Minute Street.” Smartleigh: “‘ Ah! but 
there is no Minute Street.’’ Dulleigh : ‘ Oh, 
yes there is.””, Smartleigh: ** Out on you!’ 
Dulleigh: ‘‘How about Sixty-second,’’— 
The Jewelers’ Circular. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 
Communications for this department should be ad- 
dressed * Puzzles,” THE INDEPENDENT, New York 


CROSS PUZZLE. 





| Pe ee s® 





* 
oO * O 
* * » * /* 
oO * * os * * oO 
cd * * * a * * + ” 
oO x * * * * O 
* * * * * 
Oo * Oo 
x 


Upper letter: 1, A consonant; 2, worn on 
the head ; 3, anything made to suit another; 
4, weaknesses ; 5, a distinguished man; 6, 
to alarm; 7, business; 8, a number; 9, a 
consonant. 

The names down the center and across dis- 
tinguished men. 

The word of three letters at the top some- 
thing for the head. At the right side, in- 
sidious; on the left side, plump; on the 


bottom, a number. 


OLD PUZZLE. 


The following is founded upon an old | 


puzzle. It may appear a very simple one, 


but most probably not one in a hundred of | 


THE INDEPENDENT readers can decide upon 
the right answer. 

Let us suppose that there is a highway 
between New York and Chicago, on which 


a line of coaches is running. | 


Now a coach leaves every morning, and it | 
takes twenty-four days to make the journey. 
After the line has been established for some 
time suppose you take a coach from New 





York some morning for a ride to Chicago, 
how many coaches would you pass before 
reaching your journey’s end ? 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB, 16TH. 
ONE NAME FROM FIVE OTHERS. 
Nelly. 

The letter N from Susan. 

The letter E from Betsy. 

The letter L from Laura. 

The letter L from Polly. 

The letter Y from Fanny. 


ZIGZAG,. 


GU ARODSH IP 
or i Ft ¢ =z 
ORDER 
DOT 
Ni@HH ®t 
ARRANGE 
TRANS FORM 
UNCLAS P 
RAIS E 
ERR 
EXTENDED WORDS. 

EMEW 
EWER 
ERSE 
SEEN 
ENOW 
OWED 
EDIT 
ITEM 
EMIT 
A DIAGONAL, 
BLO fF 
ORE 
AN 
T 
Ss 
W H E W 
ALE 
I E 
N 





- ORPHEA 
MUSIC BOXES 


Are the sweetest, most complete, 
tone-sustaining, durable, and perfect Mu- 
sical Boxes made, and any number of 
tunes can be obtained for them. 
Delightful family, wedding, anniversary, 
and_ holiday gift. Buy direct of the 
makers, the oldest, most reliable, 
and responsible firm. Inspect’n invited. 
No Music Box can be guaranteed to wear 
well without Gautschl’s patented 
Safety Tune Change and Parachute. 
Manufacturers Headquarters for 
Gem and Concert Roller Organs; also 
Symphonions and Pol yphones at 
Lowest Prices. Factory Established 1824. 


OLD MUSIC BOXES CAREFULLY 
REPAIRED AND IMPROVED. 


GAUTSCHI & SONS, {snes 





Liebig COMPANY'S 


‘Extract of Beef 


THE STANDARD FOR PURITY, 
FLAVOR AND WHOLESOMENISS. 


4 Genuine only with 






P} Justus von Liebig’s 
4 


' signature as shown: 


aa aa Pas ems a 


BARRY'S TRIGOPHEROUS 
HAIR» SKIN. 


An elegant dressing, Prevents 
baldness, gray hair. and dandruaff, 
t’d Makes the hair grow thick and soft. 
»- a and diseases of the 

kin. Heals cuts, burns, bruisesand 








sprains. Alldrugziat or by mail 50cta. 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


OTN 








A Raw Food Extract. 
Is retained when all 
other foods are re- 
jected. 

OVINGTON BROTHERS, 

FINE CHINA AND GLASS. 


38 and 40 Flatbush Avenue, Brooklyn, 
330 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
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BAKER’S sreaxrast cocoa. 
olALL PAPER, SAMPL 


e on 100 sa , deduct it when 
qeoab Good_ Papers from 2c. to 10c. a roll. 
F.H.CADY. 315 HighsSt., Providence, R. 1, 








. farm and ¢ Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recetwe 
any practical hinta, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel specially 
interested.) 


HOW A WESTERN CITY SECURED 
A PARK SYSTEM. 


BY HORACE B. HUDSON, 


THERE are very few large cities in the 
United States which have not, within a 
decade, made extensive purchases of land 
for public parks. Most of these cities had 
suddenly awakened to the realization of the 
fact that a rapidly growing population was 
practically without ground for public rec- 
reation. Not uncommonly the first moves 
for parks have been under the deplorable 
stimulus of an alarming prevalence of dis- 
ease and a rapidly rising death rate. 

Our young cities usually find the prob- 
lems of the more ordinary public improve- 
ments quite sufficient for their energies and 
resources. With streets to pave, sewers to 
build, water works to equip and public 
schools to maintain, it requires no small 
degree of self-sacrifice and foresight to turn 
aside and provide for the future the public 
playground and garden which shall be the 
means of health and happiness for coming 
generations. Unparalleled rapidity of 
growth bas also added to the difficulty of 
the municipal problems of American cities. 

Under the circumstances the extent of the 
park improvements of the United States in 
the last ten years is most creditable and 
well deserves the encomiums bestowed by 
the Ear! of Meath a few years ago, when he 
sought, by presenting the example of Amer- 
can municipalities, to stir up the English 
cities to like efforts. 

Our English critic touched the keynote of 
the whole subject when he said,in referring 
to the large purchases of late years in New 
York City, ‘‘ New York has been forced by 
the negiect of former generations to pur- 
chase land at enormous cost.’’ This remark 
would apply to nearly every city in the 
country. There is scarcely a city which is 
now spending millions for park acquisitions 
that could not have secured, ten or twenty 
years ago, the same, or much more couven- 
iently located parks, for tens of thousands. 
And the benefits during that period would g 
have been incalculable. 

Many small cities of ten or twenty thou- 
sand inhabitants will be in a few years—not 
more than a generation hence—municipal- 
ities of hundreds of thousands. Unless they 
make provision now for the parks which 
will be a necessity then, the acquisition 
will be rendered doubly troublesome and 
vastly more expensive. 

The experience of one Western city in ten 
years of park building offers convincing 
evidence that a park system is not an im- 
possibility in any city of ordinary enter- 
prise and public spirit. In 1883 Minneap- 
olis had a population of about 75,000 people 
and about fifteen acres of parks. Acces- 
sions to population were rapid, and the de- 
mands for ordinary public improvements 
consequently urgent. It was, therefore, not 
surprising that, when the act of the Legisla- 
ture establishing a board of park commis- 
sioners was submitted to the people for rat- 
ification, over two-fifths of the voters cast 
their ballots against it. The majority for 
the board was only 1,315. A proposition to 
abandon the park system would to-day be 
voted down almost unanimously. 

The law provides for the election of twelve 
commissioners who, with the mayor of the 
city and the chairmen of the city council 
committees on public grounds and roads 
and bridges, constitute the board. Power 
was given to obtain titles to lands by pur- 
chase or condemnation, and to assess the 
value of lands selected for parks upon the 
surrounding benefited property; to issue 
bonds to pay ‘or property acquired ; close 
streets which may divide lands bought. for 
park purposes; construct bridges, adopt 
police regulations and acquire and control 
parkways. 

Acting under this law, which has been 


amended from time to time as needed, the 
Board of Park Commissioners has acquired 
for the city of Minneapolis a park system of 
1,476 acres, or about 244 square miles, 
with about 18 miles of connecting park- 
ways. The plan of the park system in- 
cludes neighborhood parks of from one to 
thirty acres’ extent scattered through the 
city and an encircling parkway on the out- 
skirts touching the outlying lakes, the 
famed Minnehaha Falls, and the pictur- 
esque gorge of the Mississippi River below 
the Falls of St. Anthony. This system was 
not evolved at once, and is by no means 
completed at the present time; but the im- 
portant points—the vantage ground—have 
been secured, and at least three-fourths of 
the area of park property has been im- 
proved. 

The unique feature of this ten years’ de- 
velopment of a park system is the very 
small cost through the peculiar means of 
acquiring land. As was stated above, the 
Park Board was authorized to purchase or 
condemn property for parks, and ussess the 
cost upon surrounding benefited property, 
the value of which was actually greatly en- 
hanced by the establishment of a park. It 
was provided in the law that the value of 
condemned land should be assessed by ap- 
praisers with a right of appeal to the courts, 
if the valuation proved unsatisfactory to 
the owner. But the assessment of cost 
upon benefited property was left entirely 
with the courts, through appraisers, for the 
appointment of which ample provision was 
made. The plan was so fair and equitable 
that in actual experience for ten years there 
have been practically no complaints what- 
ever. The payments of assessments are in 
ten annual installments, and are included 
in the tax bills by the County Auditor. 

At first this assessment provision was 
looked upon with suspicion, but trial 
speedily convinced property owners of its 
advantages. The legitimate advance in 
values was enormous, One of the first mis- 
takes of the board (it has not made many) 
illustrates this benefit to owners. In the 
first purchase of land by the new board in 
1883 a desirable tract of about six acres was 
not included in Central Park because its 
owners held it at $25,000. The price was 
considered exorbitant. In about six 
months the Board was petitioned by citi- 
zens to purchase the property, and apprais- 
ers, acting under court of law, valued the 
land at $43,700, a rise of seventy-five per 
cent. in half a year. This price was re- 
jected, but seven years later the land was 
again appraised, and added to the park at a 
cost of $105,000. 

As soon as property owners realized the 
benefits of parks there were numerous do- 
nations of land in various pa ts of the city. 
Petitions for the establishment of parks 
have been numerous, and there has been lit- 
tle trouble about valuations and assess- 
ments. Some donations of land were made 
on condition that improvements should be 
made in stipulated periods. Other gifts 
had'no restrictions while,in still other cases, 
contributions to assist in improving have 
been made. At the beginning, no provision 
was made for assessing benefited property 
for improvements of any kind, but the law 
was afterward altered so that the cost of 
parkway improvements might be met in 
this way. But it was considered fair that 
the general public should pay for the plant- 
ingof trees, grading and all the ordinary 
park improvements by the usual form of 
taxation. 

With the cost of nearly all land met by 
direct assessment upon those directly bene- 
fited, it will be readily seen that the city 
of Minneapolis bas been at small expense 
for its parks. Inits ten years of existence 
the Park Board has bought land amounting 
in purchase price to $1,514,465, and has paid 
for improvements $536,672, a total of $2,051,- 
137. Assessments for purchase have been 
made on benefited property to the amount 
of $1,486,164; 339,814 has been assessed for 
parkway improvements, and miscellaneous 
collections have amounted to $46,000 more, 
or in all the board has received or as<essed 
$1,571,978. This amount subtracted from 
the total purchase price and cost of im- 
provements shows $479,158, as the net cost 
to the city of property which is now worth, 
at conservative valuation, $5,000,000, 

But, as in the case of all other cities, it 
has been found that the increase in the tax- 
able value of property surrouxding the 
parks, has more than met the expense of 
purchase and improvement. The experi- 
ence of Minneapolis in this respect is differ- 
ent from that of other cities only in the 
matter of ratio. An annual tax of about 
-half a mill and the issue of a few hun- 
dred thousand dollars’ worth of bonds have 
been the only expense of the city. The park 





system has added to the assessed valuation 
probably twenty millions of dollars,  sasa 


Minneapolis now has'‘an acre of park to 
each 140 inbabitants. Future acquisition 
under this admirable plan will be easy, and 
there will be no difficulty in keeping pace 
with the growth of population at a mini- 
mum of cost to taxpayers. 

It will be said that Minneapolis is partic- 
ularly favored in natural advantages, and 
consequently that the improvement of her 
parks would cost. less than in other cities. 
This is true. Little artificial work has 
been required. But it still remains a fact 
that in most cities the original cost of the 
land is by far the heaviest expense in park 
making, and it is to meet this original cost 
that the plan is best suited. 

There are few cities of less than 100,000 
people which might not acquire magnifi- 
cent systems of parks at a very small actual 
outlay by following the plan which has 
been here briefly outlined. Larger cities 
can adapt the idea to park extension. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 

ie 
CHINESE CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
CALIFORNIA AGRICULTURE. 


BY M. E, BAMFORD, 





AMONG the contributions that China has 

made to the agricultural resources of this 
State is the ground rattan palm (Rhapis 
flabelliformis), which is rather doubtfully 
rumored to produce the walking sticks 
called rattan. The rattan palm has not 
been planted very extensively in California 
yet. It is a slender palm, and does not 
grow nearly as high as another Chinese 
palm (Chama@rops excelsa), of Southern 
China, which has been raised in California 
for some time. This is a hemp palm, and it 
is said that its fibers can be u-ed for ropes. 
It is related to the “ blue palmetto” (Cham- 
cerops hystrix), of the Southern States. The 
genus is marked by fan-shaped leaves. It 
is said that in France the fiber of the leaves 
of Chamwrops humulis is used in the man- 
ufacture of carpets, and in southern Europe 
for hats, brooms and baskets. Arabs are 
said to mix a preparation of the leaf-fiber 
resembling horsehair with the camel’s-hair 
used for their tent-covers. In the north 
of China Chamerops fortunii produces 
leaves containing coarse fibers that are 
made into hats and rainy-weather garments 
known as So-e. 
The Chinese date, known by the euphoni- 
ous name of * Hong Choley,” has produced 
fruit in Placer County. It is said to have 
been the desire of Chinamen here to make 
the Hong Choley tree grow in California, 
but disappointment has met their efforts. 
The tree in Placer County, however, grew. 
It was found about ten years ago by a Mr. 
Smith, as it grew beside a Chinaman’s hut 
on a ranch; and it was supposed that the 
tree grew from a seed of dried fruit brought 
from China. The Chinamen were careful 
of this finally successful tree; and when 
two years old the Hong Choley produced 
some fruit, and three years ago it was said 
to bear “loads of fruit’? every year. The 
fruit of the Hong Choley is somewhat like 
aplum. Only two or three rootings from 
slips had been made from the tree in 1888, 
for it seems hard to propagate, and no at- 
tempts to raise from seed had been effectu- 
al, neither had anything been accomplished 
by grafting. 





A dwarf species of banana (Musw caven- 


met with some success here. It was tried 
at Sacramento unsuccessfully, but 
done better further south, as one banana 


family was supplied with ripe fruit from 


banana (Musa cavendishii). The Depart- 
me: tof Agriculture has suggested that a 
related variety (M. Orientum), the some- 
tiraes so-called ‘ fig banana,” might proba 

bly be tested with profit by amateur fruit- 
growers in Southern California. Another 
originally Chinese fruit) that bas grown 
well near Santa Barbara is the strawberry 
guava (Psidium cattleyanum), the “ purple 
guava.’’ Ripe guavas have been sold in 
the Los Angeles market. The fruit comes 
to ripeness about October, and the harvest 
may last several months, The strawberry 
guava has borne fruit as far north as 
Berkeley, Alameda County, and Sacramen- 
to. Strawberry guava trees, twelve or fif 
teen feet high, have been produced in San 
Diego County. The name “strawberry 
guava” is given from the fruit’s taste 
which somewhat resembles strawberries. 
Strawberry guavas may be cut up and eat- 
en with sugar like berries, and it is said that 
the coldest weather that visits Santa Ana, 
los Angeles County, does not injure this 
fruit, the cold of the winter of 1889-'90 being 
unusual and yet the strawberry guavas 
being unhurt. The fruit sells for ten cents 





or more per pound, 


| is offered as a 





| 
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dishii), belonging to Southern China, has | 


has | 


raiser in Santa Barbara County some time | 
ago stated that on every day of the 365 his | 


While these fruits of the Celestial Empire 
are good, Californians are no longer as 
grateful for the China lemon as they might 
once have been when they believed it was go- 
ing to hasten their making a fortune. The 
China lemon as a stock for orange budding 
has fallen from its high estate, and some of 
the southern Californians have had cause 
to regret the day when they put faith in 
this tree, for it, like the ‘‘Chinee” himself, 
proved ‘‘peculiar,” and played a “trick 
that was vain’’ on the credulous orchard. 
ists. The China lemon is capable of pro- 
ducing a very large fruit that is of little 
value for «ating purposes. Ten or eieven 
years ago, however, orange raisers surmised 
that they could hasten results by planting 
oranges budded on China lemon stocks. 
They were planted by the thousands, and 
the growth was so rapid tbat people said 
fruit would come quickly. But when the 
first crop came, down fell the hopes of the 
orchard plinters. Marius among the ruins 
of Carthage was nothing compared with 
the sights these three doomed men saw. 
With the first crop the trees began to blow 
over. The orange tree-tops had grown so 
fast that they had outgrown the China 
lemon roots. It was a case of “ big-head.” 

The dismayed orchardists brought stakes, 
and put three or four around each tree, and 
tied baling rope from the stakes to the trees 
to hold them up, and when the second or 
third year’s fruiting came, over went the 
trees, and the disgusted orchardists took 
them out. Budding on China lemon stocks, 
tho productive of immense, tasteless or 
anges, had received its quietus. 

The ‘China or Asiastic apricot plum” 
(Prunus simoni), has received some atten 
tion in California, and seems to have proved 
itself a good shipping plum, Two weeks or 
so before it is quite ripe it is quite sweet 
and palatable, and its flesh is firm. When 
ripe the plum turns dark brick red. Mr. 
I. H. Thomas of Visalia, Tulare County 
has experimented considerably with this 
tree, and has found the fruit more valuable 
than it was supposed to be at first. 

California owes to Japan fully as many 
varieties of fruit as come originally from 
China. Probably our debt in this respect is 
greater to Japan, and the Japanese them- 
selves are proving more docile than the 
Chinese as helpers. in agriculture The 
temper of the average Chinaman is not 
Celestial, by any means, and a fruit-man 
with a gang of Chinese help is not always 
in a position where he can command the 
envy of the rest of mankind. 


EAbsT OAKLAND, CAL. 
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RAISING AND COOKING ‘EGG- 
PLANT. 


BY AMY WIGHTMAN. 


THE eggplant may be successfully grown 
without a hotbed by any one whe will take 
pains to learn its habits. 

A good sort to plant is the Improved 
Large Purple, a spineless variety of which 
novelty by several of the 
leeding seedsmen. 

March 10th is quite early enough to sow 
secd,and ina favorable season April seed 
lings will by August Ist be as large and 
thrifty as the earlier ones. Seed sown ina 
woceden box, and kept warm and moist on 
the back of a range will germinate in from 
four to six days. Remove soon after to a 
warm window, and when the first rough 
leaves appear transplant to thumb pots. 
Altho tender, they bear handling well. 

Heat is necessary, especially at night, as 


| the eggplants being sub-tropical are so sen- 


his plantation, chiefly from this variety of | 





sitive to cold that a cool night in May often 
wilts them. 

Itis interesting to see how quickly they 
revive, a half-hour in warm air often re- 
storing them perfectly, tho it’ is better not 
to chill them, as translucent spots appear 
on the leaves and the growth is somewhat 
checked. 

One compensation for this extra care is 
that they must remain in pots till warm, 
dry weather, or about the second week iv 
June, when the busy spring planting time 
is over. 

Transplant to light, rich soil, setting the 
plants two feet apart each way using 4 
knotted measuring line. By removing 4 
handful of earth and thoroughly watering 
where each plant is to be, the plants may be 
quickly set and will not wilt if upprotected. 
After two or three weeks, water with a lit- 
tle leached hen manure once a week to keep 
them growing thriftily. 

The soil must be kept mellow and weed- 
less, for who would succeed with ey plants 
must. “ stoop to conquer.” In weeding the 
wide spacing will be appreciated as the 
leaves are thorny and so brittle as to readily 
snap off. 

By mid-July the plants branch and ma4 
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need staking for a time, or they may be 
hilled slightly. 

When potato bugs appear, as they 
usually do about the first of July, Paris 
green, in the proportion of a tablespooful 
toa pailof water, must be used at once so 
that growth of plants may not be retarded. 
Sprinkled from a watering-pot with fine 
rose, or, more economically, with a whisk- 
broom, it kills them quickly. The purple- 
black fruit will be full size by the third 
week in September or about five weeks after 
blossoming. They may remain several 
weeks to thoroughly ripen. 

Cooked by the following rule they are de- 
licious : 

FRIED EGG PLANT, 

‘“ Pare and cut in slices half an inch thick ; 
sprinkle with salt ; cover and let stand for 
an hour. Rinse in clear cold water, wipe 
each slice dry ; dip first in beaten egg, then 
in rolled cracker or breadcrumbs. Season 
with pepper and salt, and fry brown in but- 
ter.” 

West HARTFORD, CONN. 
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POULTRY TOPICS. 


BY JOHN W. CAUGHEY. 





The month of January brought with 
it the coldest winter weather experienced 
in ten years. Few people thought for a 
moment that it meant an ege famine, and 
this brought up prices from 30 to 65 cents 
per dozeu. Evencold storage stock, bought 
up by the packers at 15 cents per dozen last 
summer, jumped to 35 cents. You can now 
better appreciate what is meant when the 
hens go on a strike, and from henceforth 
keep on the right side of them. 


Of all the beautiful specimens represented 
in our water fowls nothing compares with 
the wood duck for brilliancy of plumage. 
It is a small fowl and is not widely known 
as a breeder or profit gainer; its value in 
money is in its plumage. The male is the 
most beautiful, the female of more sub- 
dued coloring; to the eye of the observer 
the contrast appears widely opposite. 


Swans are not hard to raise; they sell at 
#40 and 375 per pair. A Yaukee farmer at 
Biddeford, Me., is making quite a success 
at swan breeding, and his profits must be 
quite large each season, ‘The average 
hatch yields from three to six young swans. 
They hatch usually about June and mature 
in fourteeu months from birth. They are 
very cross when with a brood and need 
watching constantly unless penned up 
closely, 


During cold weather if the corn and 
grain are thoroughly mixed among the sand 
that is put over the floor of the henhouse 
it will create constant exercise for the 
hens; they will in time find every grain 
deposited among the litter, and this exer- 
cise will serve to stimulate health and egg 
production. It is a simple plan, easily 
tried by any of my readers, and it is really 
worth trying if you do not get many eggs 
in winter weather. 


Sunlight is one element that all fowls 
need, pleaty of it, especially in winter, 
when the sun’s rays do not appear for days 
atatime. A building should always have 
& southern exposure and the sash located 
down near the floor that it may come pear 
the flock and not. be wasted on the sides of 
the building. ‘loo many neglect the mat- 
ter of constructing their henhouses with 
these points in view. It will pay you to 
reason and act upon this suggestion. 





Get Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
and “pearl glass” lamp- 
chimneys ; they are made of 
tough glass, tough against 
heat; they do not break in 
use; they do from accident. 

They are clear, transparent, 
not misty. Look at your 
chimney, How much of the 
light is lost in the fog ? 

Be willing to pay a little more, 


Pittsburgh, Gro. A, MACBETH Co, 


EW Leather gets old 
without Vacuum Leather 
Oil; 25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 


free at the store. 
Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥ 


Many of you do not know that crows are 
sometimes more destructive to young 
chickens than hawks. They will not usu- 
ally carry off chickens as a hawk will do; 
but when their depr dations commence, 
one offender tells a whole flock, and they 
assemble for war upon the helpless hens, 
and with their strong bills and claws soon 
lay out their victim cold in death and lei- 
surely carry it toa desolate spot near by 
and devours the tender morsel. 


Did you ever notice hens dusting in a 
hollew in the ground, or under a shed 
where the earth is dry? They are taking 
a bath, necessary in cleansing their feath- 
ers, equally as important to their health as 
a bath in water is to any of us. Deprivea 
flock of hens of their dust bath, and they 
will deprive you of fresh eggs. You are 
keeping hens for profit, but lack of dusting 
material means lousy fowls, and in this 
condition the best fowls cannot be produc- 
tive. 


At the poultry show held recently in 
Philadelphia there were a number of Plym- 
outh Rocks, Leghorns, Indian Games and 
Buff Leghorns for which $75 and $100 was 
offered and declined for single specimens 
among the list of prize winners. This may 
appear to.some as being fancy ard exorbi- 
tant prices yet their intrinsic value is fully 
and properly put upon them by their owner 
who was fortunate enough to breed them. 


The Red Cap fowl is one resembling the 
Golden Spangled Hamburg in many re- 
spects. Its composition, no doubt, is traced 
largely to this breed and the Dorking. Its 
comb is quite large, wita numerous spikes, 
and inclines like a soldier’s. cap, somewhat 
over the crown of the head. The male has 
a black breast, with black and rich ches nut 
spangling over the other parts of the body 
feathering. The hensare spangled all over. 
They are remarkable layers, but are not 
adapted to cold climates. 


‘ The Guinea fowl is one of the most beau- 
tiful specimens of accurate feather marking 
known among gallinaceous fowls. There 
are two species, the black and white spotted 
and the pure white breed. Few keep guin- 
eas, on account of their noisy manner, which 
at times grows tiresome; yet chicken 
thieves hold them as great enemies, as they 
give an alarm even at midnight, if stran- 
gers come among them, 
PITTSBURG, PENN, 








. 12 BEAUTIFUL PLANTS FOR 60 CENTS. 

We have crown t quantities of valuable plante 
as leaders, and offer 12 charming beauties for but 
60c. in order to introduce our rare Roses and plants 





Smilax, a 
coetst m Me i pom at, aa 6 other 
beautiful bloomers— we mail, paid 
of 60c.—but be. 5° : 
begin mailing as soon as the weather permite. 
OUR MAMMOTH PLANT CATALOGUE 
Is the most complete published, 6 Colored Plates, 
each fit for framing. This work of art costs us over 
000. It is mailed upon a of 8c. 
and above rare plant collection, 68e. 


JOHN ASALZER SEED-C LACR9SS EX 
PANELED 





















Permanent and attractive for 
churches, halls, and stores. Send 
for designs and estimates to 


eT A a Ore CO. 
| CEILINGS Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A DAY. Agent samples free. Horse 
5 owners buy 310%. 20 fast selling special- 
tles, K. KE. Brewster, KBox 07, Holly. Mich. 
' _ = 

















For Rheumatism 
sciatica, 
rheumatic gout, 
neuralgia, dropsy, and 
white swelling, 
use 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


* Cures others, will cure you 
SEEDS. 
My Annual PRICED CATALOGUE is now ready and 


mailed free to all applicants, It contains all 
the leading and most popular sorts of 


VEGETABLE, FARM, 


FLOWER SEEDS, 


Besides all the desirable novelties of last season, and 
nearly everything else in my line of business. 


ALFRED BRIDGEMAN, 
37 Eaat 1th Street, New Vork (trv. 





WARNER’S SAFE CURE 
far Kidnew and liver diaaaasae Roald hy all drnogtet- 





FOR 40 YEARS DR. WM. 


HALLS BALSAM 


FOR THE LUNGS, 
Has been a never-failing family remedy foi 
COUGHS, COLDS, CONSUMPTION, SORE 
THROAT, HOARSENESS, PNEUMONIA, 
INFLUENZA, ACUTE AND CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, PLEURISY, PAIN IN 
THE SIDE AND BREAST, SPITTING OF 
BLOOD, and all diseases of the 


Throat, Chest and Lungs 
Leading to CONSUMPTION. 


Dr. WM. HALL’S BALSAM contains no 
opium,morphine, nor ary deleterious drug. Itsoothea 
and heals the Membraneof the Lungs, inflamed and 
poisoned by disease, and prevents night sweats and 
tightness across the chest. It is pleasant to the taste. 

For Sale by all Druggistr 
PRICE 25c., 50c., $1.00. 


Dr.WM. KALL ©O., NEW YORK, 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


TERMS OF SUBSORIPTION 
Payable in Advance. 








One Month $0.25 | Two Years, $5.00 
Four Months, $1.00! Three Years, —_ $7.00 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years, $8.50 
One Year, $3.00 | Five years, $10.00 


In Olubs of Five or more $2.00 each, 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postal Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to the 
order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks, Registered Letters, 
Express, or Express Money Orders, 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agentsin London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 

apers or magazines in connection with THE 

NDEPENDENT should write for our Club 
bing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 


INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 


bers. post-paid, for $1.00. 
ADVERTISING RATES made 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


known 





ocr 92nd ANNUAL CATALOGUE is now ready, and will be mailed 
FREE on application. 


It contains the choicest collection in the world of 


Vegetable, Flower and Farm Seeds, 


including every standard variety and every novelty of established merit. 
Beautifully illustrated with hundreds of cuts and a splendid full-page 
colored plate. 


(@ We Mail it FREE. .22 





J.M.THORBURN & Co.15 JOHN ST. NEWYORK 

















BEST POLISH IN THE WORLD 















DONOT BE DECEIVED . 
with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which 
stain the hands, injure the iron, and burn} 
red. The Rising Sun Stove Polish is Bril- 
liant, Odorless, Durable, and the con- 
sumer pays for no tin or glass package 
with every purchase. 


HHAS AN ANNUAL SALE OF 3,000 TONS. 


Weebly Market Review. 


WHOLESALE 














UOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 

[For the week ending Thursday, Feb. 16th, 1893.) 
TEA.—Quotations are unchanged, and Japan 


is 11@35c.; Formosa, 18@42c.; Amoy, 14@18c.; 
Fuchau, 4@35c. 
COFFEE.—The mild grades of coffee are 


active, with Java, 214%4@30c.; Mocha, 23¢c.; 
Maracaibo, 1744@28c.; Laguayra, 1844@23c., and 
Brazil ashade easier at 18@18'4c. 
SUGAR.—Refined sugar is quiet and un- 
changed. Cut loaf and crushed are 544@5.44c.; 
nowdered, 444@5 1-l6c.; granulated, 454@4.81c. 
Mould “A,” 4%4@5.06c.; Columbia “A,” 43¢@ 


te. 

PROVISIONS—Pork under smaller receipts 
of hogs continues to grow firmer, altho sales are 
slow. Mess is quoted now at $19.50@22.50; new 
mess, $20.75@21; short clear, $22@24; and fami- 
ly, $21@22. Beef is quiet and unchanged, with 
family mess at $8@10, and extra India mess, 
$:3@16. Beef hams are in light demand, but 
firmer at $21@21.50. Cut meats are firm and 
moderately active. Pickled bellies are 11%4ec.: 
shoulders, 10c., and hams, 14@144¢c. 

AEATS AND STOCKS.—City dressed hogs 
are quiet but firm at 10%@10%c. per t, and pigs 
10%. Veal is slow, po Ngee | dressed at 8@ 
llc; city dressed, 9@18c., and little calves, 
6@74%c. Demand for lambs and sheep are steady, 
with choice sheep at $426 per 100 ts., and 
lambs, $6.50@7.10. Beeves are quiet. and city 
dressed native sides are at 74@Péc. per Db. 

FLOUR AND MEAL.— Holders have shaded 
their prices a little so that buyers have been 
enabled to fill their orders; but this was due to 
the weakness in wheat. Quotations are firm 
now, with city mill patent flour at $4.60@4.70 ; 
clears, $4.10; winter patents, $3.90@4.20; winter 
clears, $3.15@3.50; spring patents, $4.20@4 75; 
winter straights, $3.50@3.75, and spring straights, 
$3.85@4.15. Buckwheat flour is easier, with 
prime to choice at $2.10@2 15. Rye flouris dull 
?t $3.10@3.35. Cornmeal is in light demand, with 
Brandywine at $2, and Western and Southern, 
$2.80@2.00. 

GRAINS AND HAY.—Options in wheat have 
been easy and heavy for the last few days, and 
cash prices have weakened. Since the break in 
ywrices exporters have taken more than usual. 

‘or spot wheat prices rule as follows: No. 
Northern, 85c.; No, 1 hard, 88&4@sc.; and No. 2 
red winter, 7#4@8lc. Spot corn has been mod- 
erately active, and shippers continue to — up 
large lots. It broke in sympathy with wheat 
this week, but quickly recovered. No. 2 mixed 
corn is R@hM8c.; and steamer mixed, bIM@h2%e. 
Oats are quiet, but with prices maintained. No. 
2 white are 40@42c., and ungraded Western 
mixed, 38@39%c. Barley is quiet and unchanged, 
with Western at 60@75c. Ryeis dull at 56@5&c. 
on the track, and 60@6lc. delivered. Hay is 
steady at S5@0c. for fancy; S@s5ec. for No.1 
good, large bales, and 70c. for shipping hay. 
Straw is easy, with long rye at 6}@67c.; short 
rye, 4@50c., and wheat and oat, 40@45c. 

BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has weak- 
ened considerably, and dealers are not disposed 
at this late season to carry stock for any length 
of time. The arrivals are liberal, and exports 
slow. Concessions are consequently made in 
most grades. Western extras are 20'9@30c., and 
Pennsylvania extras are 20@0c. Western firsts 
are slow at 27@28c., and seconds at 24@26c. State 
creamery is in sinall supply, and easy at 24@27c. 
State dairy, extras, holds well at 2c., and 257 
26c. for firsts. Western dairy isirregular at 21¢ 
7Ac., and imitation creamery is quiet at 24@2h5c. 
Western factory, extra firsts, are easy at 22@ 
236e. Cheese maintains its old stand, and re- 
fuses to decline in sympathy with any other 
farm produce. Extra small full creams are 
12%4e., and large, 12c. Chenango part skims are 
x@l04oc. Exporters are taking goods at lic. and 
below. 

POULTRY AND EGGS.—Owing to bad traf- 
fic in the country districts poultry bas arrived 
slowly, and live poultry are quoted at an ad- 
vance. Fowls are 1414%c.; chickens, 2 @lac., 
and mixed tarkeys, 18@I4c. In dressed poultry 
the market is also firm, which is owing to same 
causes, and the additional one of heavy con- 

racts inthe West to store poultry in ice houses 

or future use. Best turkeys range between 14@. 
fic. per TH; Philadelphia chickens, l@i8c., and 
Ithers, 14@16c. Fowls are steady at I4c., and 
ducks at 2@15c., while geese sell moderately at 
12@l4c. ver Ib. Fancy capons range between 
15@22c., and squabs, $3@4 per doz. Iced poultry 
is from one to one and ahalf cent lesson all 
grades. Eggs have been very com. but to-day 
they are firmer. Near-by new-laid ones are 30c 
per doz.; Southern and Southwestern, 204@30c. 

DRIED AND FRESH FRUITS.- Dried ap- 
ples are quieter and easy, owing to freer offer- 
ings. Evaporated apples, prime to fancy, are 
94@ll%ec. Sun-dried Southern apples, common 
to fancy, are 54@bic. Peaches are firm, at 12@ 
l5c., and cherries at 16@20c. Weetern New York 
fresh apples are easy, at $2@3 per bbli., for Bald- 
wins; $2.50@3.25 for Greenings, and $2.25@2.75 
for mixed lots. Vermont Greenings are $4.25@ 
4.50, and Baldwins, $3.25@3.50. Cranberries are 
steady, at $8@10 per bbl. for Cape Cods, and 
$2.50@2.75 per crate for Jerseys. Florida fruit 
in demand, when good, at fair prices. Indian 
River oranges are $3@4 per box, and others, 
$1.75@2.75. Grape fruit are $1.25@3 per 
mandarins. $1.50@3, and tangarines, $2.50@ 
Western New York grapes are 15@20c. per 5 
basket for fancy. : 

BEANS AND VEGETABLES. yuney mar- 
row beans are steady at $2.45@2.50 per bushel; 
medium fairly active at $2.15@2.20, and pea, 
$2.20@2.25. Foreign potatoes are in great sup- 
ply, and quotations place them at ee 
sack. Domestic potatoes are consequently slow 
and easy through competition. Long Islands 
are $2.62 per bbl., prime Jerseys $2.25@2.37 per 
bbl., and State and Michigan $2.37@2.62. Sweet 
potatoes steady at $3@5 per bbl., and white and 
yellow onions firmer at $3.50@5 per bbl. and red 
at £3.50@3.75. Cabbages are easy at s6@8 per 
100, and Florida cabbages $3 per bbl. crate 
Western celery is unchanged at 20@45c. per doz. 
roots. Squash is $2.25 per bbl. ; turnips, 75@90c. ; 
Norfolk kale, $1.25, and spinach, $1@3. Florida 
string beans are in demand at $1@6 per crate 
and beets at $2@2.50 per crate, 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar Baking Powder. Highest of 
sellin leavening strength.—Latest United States 
Government Food Repori. 

ROYAL BAKING POWDER Co., 106 Wall St., N 





STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medal by the Society of Artstor 
“Best Pianos and several merito- 
rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, N. Y. 


DR.WILBOR’S 


COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD LIVER OIL 
WITH PHOSPHATES. 
The advantage of this compound 
over the plain oil is, that the nausea- 
ting taste of the Oil is entirely re- 
moved, and the whole rendered en 
tirely palatable. The offensive taste 
of the Oil Las long acted as a great 
objection to its use; but in this form 
the trouble is entirely obviated. A 
host of certificates might be given here 
to testify to the excellence and success 
of Wilbor’s Emutsion, but the 
fact that it is regularly prescribed by 
the medical faculty is sufficient. It 
cures consumption, coughs, colds, 
bronchitis, debility, wasting diseases, 
asthma, influenza, scrofulous humors, 
Pneumonia. Soid by all druggists. 


We All you have guessed about life 


insurance may be wrong. If you 
PAY wish to khow the truth, send for 


POST- “How and Why,” issued by the 
PENN MuTUAL LIFE, 921-3-5 
AGE Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


WASHINGT ON 


Life 


Insurance 











Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 
ASSETS, - - $12,000,000. 


The 20-S-D. Life Policy of THE WASHINGTON is 
adapted to meet the wants of those who want a less 
e — policy than an Endowment with equai re- 








The guaranteed reserve, augmented by cash divi- 

dends, gives the owner of this policy a large and 

fitable cash payment at a definite time, or, if pre- 
‘erred, an estate free of incumbrance. Address 


E. S. FRENCH, 2d V.-Pres. & Supt., 
21 Cortlandt St.. New York City. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
WwW. S. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 24 Vice-President. 








wages; they get better 
tors, and always get the 


Strictly Pure 


st contracts; 


the following stan brands: 


**« ANCHOR ” (Cincinrati 


** ATLANTIC ” (New Yor' 

*“‘ BEYMER-BAUMAN” (Pittsburgh) 
** BRADLEY ” (New York) 

** BROOKLYN ” (New York) 


** DAVIS- CHAMBERS” (Pittsburgh) 
** ECKSTEIN ” (Cincinnati) 
“ JEWETT ” (New York) 


builders use only the best materials—lumber, sm 


brick, lime, cement, sand—whatever goes _ 
e es the construction of a buildi Paws em loy 
only the best workmen an the 


rices for their work than their hoon 


acre 
they paint their work with 


White Lead 


manufactured by the “Old Dutch” process of slow corrosion, and with one 


“ KENTUCKY ” (Louisville 


** ARMSTRONG & McK LV¥" (Pittsb’'gh) ‘‘ FAHNESTOCK" (Pittsburgh) 


‘* LEWIS” (Philadelphia) 
** MORLEY ” (Cleveland) 
“RED SEAL” (St. Louis) 
**SALEM ” (Salem, — 
**‘SHIPMAN” foe age md 
** SOUTHERN " (St. Louis and Chicago) 
** ULSTER” (New York) 
**UNION "' (New York) 


For colors they use the National Lead Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting 


Colors. 


These colors are sold in small cans, each bein 


sufficient to tint 


twenty-five pounds of Strictly Pure White Lead the desired shade. 


These brands of Strictly Pure White Lead,and National Lead Co.'s Tinting Colors, are 
for sale by the most reliable dealers in paints everywhere. 

If you are gcing to paint, it will pay you to send to us for a book containing informa- 
tion that may save you many a dollar; it will only cost you a postal card to do so. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., ° 


1 Broadwav. New York. 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 





4 ON TAKE Panny TAvgt re) 
1400 Feet 
For Treatment of General Digases expt 


including the use of Narcotics. port of 
able results known in treatment of consu: 





REFERENCES: | Queen oity Bank, Bu 








Aya i, : Nervous $ 


edical Ait CB most An = sd 


a illustrated album on , on Sepeeeation. 
Stay of two weeks will demonstrate superiority of oO reatment. 


ADDRESS STSRLINGWORTH Pema 3 
1 Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. Lock 


ur system over climati 


Box = 
Le ood-on-Ch New York. 








" rol DOWN UPON THE”’ 


IDA PENINSULA tis a FROST- 
bs oe township of high, 
FLO land, dotted with clear lakes, free of marsh, 
filled with Northern people. No Negroes, no liquor, 


no malaria; where pincopeics, lemons and oranges 
grow bes and fresh vegetables are gathered all win- 
ter. Homes sold on installments cheap! “The 


so cheap! 
Floriaa Homeseeker,’”’ monthly tells all about it. 
Samples FREE. Write 


oO. M. CROSBY, Editor, 
Avon Park, Florida. 


The Virginia Hotel 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


400 ROOMS. 
Absolutely Fireproof. 


AMERICAN PLAN. 


Expectant Visitors to the World’s Fair should 
send for our photographic book of interior views, 
including room diagrams and rates, which we mail 
free on application. Address, 


THE VIRCINIA HOTEL CO., 


CHICAGO, ILL. - 








" FOUR SEASONS” HOTEL 


Harrogate, Tenn., 


is now receiving guests. The weather at this season 
issuperb. All modern comforts, electric lights, open 
fire-places, superior table, etc. Reasonable rates. 


The Sanatorium now open. 


This beautiful spot is within 28 hours of New York . 


and can be reached by the Shenandoah Valley Ex- 
press, leaving. via Pennsylvania R. R. 5 o’cloek P. M. 
or “ Royal Blue Line,” via Cen. R. R. of N. J., foot of 
Liberty St., 5 o’clock P. M., both trains daily, through 
sleeping-car; or Southwestern Limited. N.Y. C. R.R. 
1:56 or 8 P. M. daily, via Cincinnati. Apply to 


HENRY CLAIR, Mgr., 


Harrogate. Tenn. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH 8T., N. V.. 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 





the past year the ST. DENIS has been en- 
ian dou es fea ee aaene S addition which mor: 
= vat : provements have been place: eons & 


the 
| alle Dining-room, connecting” with "the oid = 4 





pA. B. & E. L. SHAW, 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE E. HOWARD 


Watch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washingtou erect, Besten: _ oY : 
en Lane, Ne 
34 Washington Street. C Chicag — 


STUDEBAKER BROS. MFG. CO., 
WM. R. INNIS, Manager, 
265 and 267 Canal Street, 
NEW YORK CITY, 
Offer ene —- ee of high- 


VICTORIAS, SURREYS, PHAETONS 
BROUGHAMS, COUPES, ROCK- 
AWAYS, BUGGIES AND 
BUCKBOARDS, 


TOGETHER WITH 
A FULL LINE OF HARNESS. 
Write for catalogue, 





Send for Mustrated Catalogue. 












3. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 














CRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 
a thorough kaewteige of the natural law: 
yok rrers acprananert agree ar am 
’ e fine proper- 
ties jected Mr. pe tas provided 





ma! 
tack wherever there is a w: We esca 

many - ae A. pt by keeping curscives well ell fortified 
— —* j Properly nourished frame.”’— 


Made simply with — — wi 
t ue If- i 1 ig water or mat. Ee only 
AMS EP PPS & con Homeo; thie _ ey 
London, Eng’ land. 





A Practical, Every-day 


Cook Book 


R Pm over 2,500 
Bound in cloth “Don Don’t fa! to p~¥- the 
the greatest sore, rc H-CLOC K- 

add particulars 


THE GREAT AMERI ¥ 
Cor. Church and Venn’ ae Nee, ay 


ADVICE 
ADVICE, TO DYSPEPTICs. 


pp t x 
inetipaon een it of a nt atwin = See, 


cOHN MOAL IN, Lowell, Ma Mass. it: are. City Treas. 











ee | SESS Dodd sregee! Bast 


——. 


The Old Reliable, 
INDEM AN 


PIANOS. 


(Established 1837.) 


Wonderful in tone and lasting qualities; of highest 
excellence and workmanship. Prices moderate. For 
Catalogue, address Lindeman & Sons’ Piano Co., 47th 
street and Brook Avenue, New York. 


The Seamless Ribbed Waist 


s not advertised to fill u cy 
{Mt G/. this peeer. bg is acall which mothe 


ers si! 
perfect low-priced 





The only 
* Waist made. pw Lh aS For 
first-class Goods 


tter e. 


CRIAREE! MAXUPAGTURING 0. 
an r 
riginators “ZARETH, PA * 





WRITE FOR INFORMATION concerning 
Gold, Nickel and other mineral properties in Onta- 
rio, Canada’ contiguous to ** THE INTERNA. 
TIONAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY’s” 
holdings, among which is the GREAT OPHIR 
GOLD MINE. 


FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
610 & 611 Lyceum Bldg., 
DULUTH, MINN, 














W. & B. DOUCLAS, 


Mt aasews. 
CONN. 
Branch Warehouses 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
Sydraulic Rams, Garden 


es, = mp Chain and 
m Curbs, Yard 
Hydrant "Hise Washers 
WorksFoundedin 18 53 
Highest medal 

by the Universal os 

bray f Vienna, Austria, in 
Centennial Exh bition, 











TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 
HAMBURG. “AMERICAN 


ACKET COMPANY 
Express "Service to Southampton, 
London, and the Continent. 





Pe ata Mar. 30, iP P. My Cobia. .May 11, 1:30 P.M. 
Columbia... Apr. 13, 3 P.M. Aug’a V. May 18, 7:30 A.M. 
Augusta Vv. .Apr. mn, 9A. M. | Normannia.May 25,2 P 

Normannia.Apr. 27, 3 P.M. | F. Bismarck.June),7 A 
F. Bismarck.May 4,8 A.M. | Columbia... June 8, 12 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET Co., 37 B’way, N. 


. 


( om 


FROM CHICAGO. 








All meals served 
in Dining Cars. 

Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 


Tourist tickets 
allowing privi- 
leges never be- 
fore accorded, 
can be obtained 
with full infor- 
mation, upon 
application to 





any ticket San Francisco 

or olga without change, 

enger Agent, |feaving Chicago 
CHICAGO. 


.daily via the 
North-Western Line. 








ournaae & NORTH-WESTERN RY. 
ee 


‘ 











